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ROBERT TAYLOR'S True Love Story 
MADAME SYLVIA’S Diet For Glamor - 


& r vd a 
An intimate gift to last all year—eight © Tocheerher Christmas day—an intimate Two gifts—Gemey Perfume, world-be- Tip to a Man-in-a-quandary—Gemey 
personal luxuries that breathe Gemey. $10 treasure—Toilet Water Gemey! $1.50 loved— Gemey Powder, filmy-fine. $2.25 Perfume, Face Powder, Compact. $3.50 
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THE WORLD AROUND 


THE FRAGRAN(CE —~ 


Paris or Penang, Capetown or Cairo...in 75 lands where 
women count the days to Christmas... they're jotting down 
on their wishing lists... fragrance Gemey. For fragrance 
Gemey is so gay and young and joyous it has won its way 
wherever there is music and moonlight, wherever hearts and 
dreams are young. And what could be a lovelier gift than this 
exquisite essence, expressed in perfume and powders, in com- 
pacts and cologne, presented by Richard Hudnut at the per- 
fume counter round your corner (priced from $1 to $15). 
You pay a lovely compliment to the name that tops your 
Christmas list when you ensemble her gift in this single thread 
of perfume ...an international favorite, fragrance Gemey. 


In crystal clear flacons ,.. $2.50, $4.50 and $15. Special stocking-gift size... $1 
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Poris . . . london . « « New York Budapest. . . Capetown... Sydney 
é Toronto... Buenos Aires... Mexico City Shanghai... Rio de Janeiro... Havana 
f Berlin . Barcelona Bucharest .. . Vienna 


Glamor for glamorous girls: Double Com- j For girls who go places— Cigarette Vanity Proveyour goodtaste withthis Double Van- A gala giftbox—five “can't-do-withouts,” 
Pact, $2. Triple Vanity with lipstick, $2.75 — with face powder, rouge, lipstick. $5.50 ity and Lipstick in leather-topped box. $5 inthe world-favored fragrance Gemey. $5 


Says Flore 


“Ws slick for 
giving quick relief 
‘for sore throat” 


Says Ronald Pierce 


“I don’t have 
sore throats like 


I used to” 
Says Emma Wahlrab 


Now a finer Cough Drop 
by LISTERINE 


a Wisely Medicated 


“1 gargle 
LISTERINE twice © day 
and have had fewer 
sore throats” 


nce Sundstrom 
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I’ve been 
using LISTERINE™ 


“1 haven't had a cold 
in the three years 


Says Albert Herman 


Listerine garele kills millions 
of germs associated with 


colds and sore throats 


F you are a regular user of Lis- 

terine Antiseptic because you 
like the wonderful freshening 
effect, you’ve probably made this 
happy discovery: that you have 
fewer colds and sore throats—and 
milder ones—than you used to. 

Such results are not at all sur- 
prising. Remember, that when 
Listerine Antiseptic is used as a 
gargle, it killson throat and mouth 
surfaces, literally millions of the 
bacteria associated with colds and 
simple sore throat. Even 4 hours 
after its use, tests have shown 


germ reductions in mouth rinsings 
ranging up to 64% 

Get in the habit of using Lister- 
ine Antiseptic twice a day—at 
least during the winter months. 
See if your health is not better. 
At the same time note how much 
cleaner and fresher your mouth is 
—how much sweeter your breath. 


a 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. i : 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


The Trustworth “y 
. . we 
Antiseptic 
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BOOS and LouguctlZ 


PHortopay awards the following prizes for the best eight letters received each month: $15 first prize, $10 second, 
$5 third, and five $1 prizes. We suggest that your letters be brief, but there are no specific rules—any and all 
opinions on pictures and players will be considered. PHOTOPLAY reserves the right to use the letters sub- 
mitted in whole or in part. Contributions will not be returned. Contributors are warned that if letters are 
copied or adapted from previously published material, which constitutes plagiarism, they will be prosecuted 


to the full extent of the law. 


First Prize $15.00 
The Winner! 


1936 has seen a tremendous change in motion pictures— 
namely, the development of character rather than mere plot, or 
spiritual as well as physical adventure. When Hollywood can 
produce a picture of the scope and magnificence of ‘““Anthonv 
Adverse,” the film industry has 
legitimate cause to rank its finest 
products with the best art, litera- 
ture and music of all time. An- 
thony, at any rate, Fredric 
March’s Anthony, is not just a | 
hero with a little love affair—he 
is a man witha soul. 

The picture (and fortunately it 
was selective, reducing the bulk 
of a large book to fine patterned es- 
sentials) made us unhappy, but we 
felt the better for our tears. Olivia 
de Havilland, Anita Louise, grave 
little Billy Mauch—what a de- 
lightful series of beautiful beings 
were there for our eyes to feast 
upon. And as for Mr. March, 
who is a great actor, his An- 
thony is a sincere, tragic, 
young figure. We shall re- 
member him on the dark boat 
with the little child whisper- 
ing questioningly “Anthony 
Adverse?” Here is a picture 
to comfort all the orphans of 
the world. 

Miss ANNETTE TRUDEAU, 

Brockton, Mass. 


Second Prize $10.00 


News from India 


film, 


I am a regular reader of 
PHOTOPLAY and think it is simply 


swell, or as we say in Hindustani, 


khub hai It has occurred to me 

that maybe you and your readers 

would be interested to read what an 
Indian film fan thinks of recent Amer- 
ican pictures. There are tens of thousands 
of us in this ancient land who never miss a 


ingle American film, so our opinion must also be 
heard 

“The Life of Louis Pasteur” is the greatest picture sent from 
\merica in 1936. There is only one word for Paul Muni’s 
acting —perfect 

Bombay went simply mad about this picture. It has shown 
us almost for the first time that the screen is something 
greater than a mere form of cheap entertainment. 

“Mr 


ful, quiet acting appeals to us. 


Deeds Goes to Town” was swell. Gary Cooper’s force- 


We love him, tuba and all. 


4 


Isn‘t she cute? 
a Pittsburgh society girl who has 
just been signed by Universal. Her 
first appearance will be in their new 
“Love Letters of a Star” 


Address: Boos & Bouquets, PHoropuay, 122 East 42nd St., New York City. 


We liked Cooper in “ Desire,” too, which was a sophisticated 
and fast-moving picture. Marlene was good, but for heaven’s 
sake let her stop painting her eyebrows on her forehead. She 
looks simply awful in close-ups, when one can see the filled- 
in putty and grease paint. 

Talking about the much boasted “Great Ziegfeld,” now that 
the tumult and shouting is over, don’t you think it was too 
long, and that the elaborate set- 
tings and Follies numbers left no 
scope for real acting? Anyway, 
Luise Rainer was delightful and 
““zjzolly.” 


It's Polly Rowles, 


K. AuMAD ABBAS, 
Bombay, India 


Third Prize $5.00 
Freddie Is Fine As Is 


The frantic efforts to prove 
that Freddie Bartholomew is not 
a sissy are becoming slizhtly 
nauseating. After all, what mat- 
ter? Because that child artist, 
and I mean artist, displays a 

gentleness and refinement so 

foreign to the average Amer- 
7 ican child is no reason why 
one should not be able to 
read a single article in which 
i 4 his complete manliness is 
not stressed. 
Who else but Freddie 
Bartholomew could have 
given such tenderness to 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
He has given old worldcharm 
to all of his characteriza- 
tions which have been a 
source of delight to many 
people. I have heard more 
than one person express the 
desire to possess a child of his 
calibre. After all, not every 
child is born witha “ King Kong” 
complex. People love Freddie just 
the way he is. He should not be 
bothered with the importance of 
being a “tough guy.”’ Should he adopt 
an American way of speaking, the Amer- 
ican public would immediately lose interest 
in him. Let us hear no more of the ‘‘remaking”’ of 
Freddie Bartholomew. 
Jort Konter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.00 Prize 


The Whole Firmament 


According to your system of rating, a star beside a picture’s 
title indicates that it is one of-the [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 103) 
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DORIS 


NOLAN 


THE SCREENS NEWEST 
& MOST GLAMOROUS STAR . 


IN GLORIOUS 


Brilliant with Beauty! Dazzling with Dances! 
Gorgeous with Girls! Looney with Laughter! 
Sparkling with Splendor! Tingling with Tunes! 


GIANT CAST OF 350! 


LOOK WHO'S INIT! oa. 


DORIS NOLAN Bae 


The new fan topic of the nation! Bes 


GEORGE MURPHY 
Broadway’s greatest dancing star! 

HUGH HERBERT 

GREGORY RATOFF 

HENRY ARMETTA 


Filmdom’s top comics together for the first 
time in one picture ! 


GERTRUDE NIESEN 

Radio’s greatest songstress! 
ELLA LOGAN 

Internationally famous radio & night club star! 
THE THREE SAILORS 

They're nuts to everybody ! 
PEGGY RYAN 

Eleanor Powell’s protege and dancer supreme! 
GERALD O. SMITH 

Where fun is—there he is! 
JACK SMART 

Famous stage comedian & March of Time star! 


MISCHA AUER 


Remember the gorilla man of 
“My Man Godfrey “'? 


CHARLES R. ROGERS, Eons Producer 


Ln} 
8 Kae cages 


Po) ree 


THE WHOLE WORLD WILL. 
BE WHISTLING THESE SONGS 
“| Feel That Foolish Feeling Coming On” 
“There Are No Two Ways About It’’ ” 
: “Blame It On The Rhumba” 
“Fireman Save My. Child’ 
“I've Got To be 
“Top Of The: 
“Where « 
SONGS AND LYRICS 


By Jimmy McHugh and Harold Adamson, 
greatest song hit team in pictures! 


STORY AND SCREENPLAY. 


.By three writing Aces: Charles Grayson, f 
Bob (Academy Prize Winner) Benchley and 
Brown Holmes! 


DIRECTOR 
Walter Lang who: gave you “Love Before 
Breakfast!” : 
GOWNS AND SETS 
By John Harkrider, illustrious its wide set and 
wardrobe creator! 


DANCES 


By Gene Snyder, famous. director of the New 4 
York Music Hall Rockettes! 
‘LOU BROCK, Associate Producer 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL’S GREATEST MUSICAL TRIUMPH! 


BRIEF REVIEVVS 


OF CURRENT PI CTU R Ess 


xX INDICA TIES PoC TURE 


ALL-AMERICAN CHUMP—M-G-M. 
—This hilarious story is filled with comical 
situations. Stuart Erwin is a human add- 
ing machine who is thrust into a bridge 
tournament by a bankrupt carnival group. 
A laugh a minute. (Noo.) 


ALONG CAME LOVE—Paramount.— 
A homey and amusing comedy with an un- 
expectedly dramatic climax, concerning a 
salesgirl’s (Irene Hervey) love for her am- 
bitious doorman boy friend (Charles Star- 
rett) who is studying to be a baby doctor. 
(Dec.) 


A SON COMES HOME—Para- 

mount.—A charming, down-to-earth 
picture of justice triumphant over mother 
love. Mary Boland, switching from comedy, 
deservés superlatives for a sincere, convinc- 
ing performance. Julie Haydon, Donald 
Woods and Wallace Ford are excellent too. 
A grand picture for everyone. (Oct.) 


BACK TO NATURE—20th Century- 
Fox.—Another amusing episode in the 
Jones Family with laughs and chuckles as 
the family go on a vacation in a trailer, 
with hard luck dogging their trail all the 
way. The cast is the same as the two 
previous ones. (Oct.) 


BULLDOG EDITION—Republic.—A 
confusing melodrama of rival newspapers 
fighting a circulation war. Ray Walker is 
an enterprising manager; Evalyn Knapp 
the sob sister and Regis Toomey, the editor. 
Just average. (Nov.) 


Clark Gable teamed with Marion 
Davies in a swell story, lavishly produced. 
All about an ex-hash slinger chorinne anda 
prize fighter who are press-agénted into 
romance. Tuneful music and a grand cast. 
You'll like this. (Oct.) 


* CAIN AND MABEL—Warners.— 


CASE OF THE BLACK CAT—War- 
ners.—A complicated and unsatisfactory 
version of Erle Stanley Gardner's mystery 
about a rich old man with heir trouble. 
Ricardo Cortez exceptionally good; June 
Travis, Craig Reynolds and the rest of the 
cast do welltoo. (Dec.) 


>. ¢ CHINA CLIPPER—Warners.—Pat 

O'Brien, Ross Alexander and Hum- 
phrey Bogart turn in strong performances 
in a story of the thrills and drama behind 


the launching of the famed plane. Beverly 
Roberts scores as Pat's wife. Stirring pho- 
tography. (Oct.) 


* CRAIG’S WIFE—Columbia.—The 
Pulitzer prize play depicting the ruin 
wrought by a nagging wife, superbly trans- 
lated and acted by Rosalind Russell and 
i l Jane Darwell and Billie Burke 


it support. Gripping entertain- 


DANIEL BOONE RKO-Radio. — A 


exciting slice of the history of the 

pioneers in Kentucky and their strug- 

gles with the Indiar John Carradine 

realisticall Nainous; George O'Brien out- 

tanding as Boone, and Ralph Forbes and 
Heather Angel, fine (Dec.) 

EDS ORE Goldwyn-U fide d 
>. 4 rt Walter Huston, Ruth Chat- 
terton and Vary tor superb in Sinclats 
Lew tory of a middle-aged wife fighting 
to retain her youth Direction, photog- 
rapt ind production are sheer perfection. 


must 


DON'T TURN 'EM LOOSE—RKO- 
Radio The second in the cycle of stories 
presenting the evils of the parole system, 
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WAS ONE OF THE 


Consult This Movie Shop- 
ping Guide and Save Your 


Time, Money and Disposition 


PICTURES REVIEWED 


IN THE 


SHADOW STAGE 


THIS ISSUE 


Born to Dance—M-G-M 
Camille—M- G-M 


BE Sit) JOE TaHae 


Can This Be Dixie—20th Century-Fox........ 107 


Champagne Waltz—Paramount 
Come and Get It—United Artists 
Country Gentlemen—Republic 
Paramount 
Flying Hostess—Universal. 
Fugitive in the Sky—Warners. 


Garden of Allah, The—Selznick International. . 


General Spanky—Hal Roach 


Go West Young Man—Major-Paramount 


Hideaway Girl—Paramount 

Jungle Princess, The—Paramount 
Love Letters of a Star—Universal 
Mad Holiday—M-G-M...... 
Mandarin Mystery, The—Republic 
Pennies From Heaven—Columbia 


Reunion—20thi€entuny-Hoxs eee 57 


Smartest Girl in Town—RKO-Radio 
Tarzan Escapes—M-G-M . 


Under Your Spell—20th Century- HOXG sim sereers 58 


Wanted! Jane Turner—RKO-Radio......... 
Wild Brian Kent—20th Century-Fox......... 


Winterset—RKO-Radio. . 


Woman Rebels, A—RKO- Radio whee eee 


58 


MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


Bruce Cabot does a Jekyll and Hyde— 

is a model son by day and a criminal by 

are Lewis Stone is good. You'll like it. 
ov.) 


DRAEGERMAN COURAGE — War- 
ners.—Vividly dramatizing the men whorisk 
their lives in the depths of the earth 
to rescue entombed miners. Barton Mac- 
Lane proves himself both a hero and a good 
actor. Jean Muir is his daughter. Enter- 
tainment with a punch. (Nov.) 


EAST MEETS WEST — B.G. — 

George Arliss, brilliant as the poten- 
tate who outwits the diplomats of two 
countries, prevents revolution among his 
people and rescues his son from a sordid 
love affair. Clever dialogue and a splendid 
cast. (Dec.) 


EMPTY SADDLES — Universal. — A 
superior type Western with Buck Jones 
buying a cattle ranch, turning it into a 
resort for dudes. The old feud between 
cattle and sheep men ia the plot. 
Picturesque scenery. (Dec.) 


EVERYTHING IS THUNDER—GB. 
—Trumped up situations and ridiculous 
dialogue tax one’s credulity in this story of 
Constance Bennett's attempts to help an 
escaped English officer out of Germany. 
Oscar Homolka splendid as usual. Dis- 
appointing. (Nov.) 


15 MAIDEN LANE—20th Century- 
Fox.—Abounding in robberies and murders 
this is draped around the information of 
how stolen jewels are recut for selling. 
Cesar Romero isa cool crook; Claire Trevor 
a detective. Lloyd Nolan, Lester Matthew 
ae Robert McWade help keep it moving. 

Dec.) 


FOLLOW YOUR HEART—Republic. 
—Marion Talley, Michael Bartlett and the 
Hall Johnson Choir in a gorgeous song 
festival. The story concerns a family of 
show people whose daughter longs for a 
normal life. Lots of hit tunes mixed with 
operatic airs. Worthwhile. (Oct.) 


GIRL’S DORMITORY — 20th 

Century-Fox.—A beautiful picture 
which introduces the sensational newcomer, 
Simone Simon, in a strong appealing story 
of a school girl’s love for her teacher, Her- 
bert Marshall. Ruth Chatterton is super- 
lative. Fine cast and able direction. (Oct.) 


GRAND JURY — RKO-Radio. — Not 
very interesting small town drama with 
Fred Stone as the neurotic old citizen de- 
termined to clean up the town. Romance 
blooms between Louise Latimer and Owen 
Davis, Jr., with the latter taking all the 
honors. (Oct.) 


HIS BROTHER’S WIFE—M-G-M.— 
Barbara Stanwyck and Robert Taylor in 
an unreal and unhappy story, concerning a 
playboy scientist torn between his duty to 
fever-stricken natives and his love for a 
neurotic woman.  (Oct.) 


[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 116 | 


“Accused” is Doug Fairbanks 
Jr.’s second venture as both 
producer and actor. With him 
is Dolores del Rio. Doesn't 
he look just like his father? 
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THE PICTURE 


Come On, Everyone 


THE PARTY'S 
ON AGAIN! 


Glenda coos the new Gold Digger's tullaby— 
“With Plenty of Money and You"— to those 
dashing heartbreakers and champion fun- 
makers—Victor Moore and Osgood Perkins! 


RING out the old... SWING in the 
new! 1937 comes to town in a blaze 


of syncopated merriment as Warner 
Bros. go to town with a superlative 
new edition of “Gold Diggers”. Mirth 


Take a bow, Lee Dixon, for stealing the 
show from Hollywood's fanciest steppers with 
the dazzling dance stuff that made you the 


overnight sensation of Broadway's hot spots! and maids and melody. ae lyrics and 


laughs and lovely ladies... packed 
with lavish profusion into a glor- 
ious show set to the split-second 
tempo of Warner Bros. musicals] 


Busby Berkeley achieves a new pinnacle in 
rhythm as he introduces his 170 newest 
beauty discoveries in that stunning dame and 
ditty number—"All’'s Fair in Love and War” 


GOLD DIGGERS OF 1937 


VICTOR MOORE - GLENDA FARRELL « LEE DIXON * OSGOOD PERKINS * ROSALIND 
MARQUIS © Directed by LLOYD BACON...A First National Picture with 
songs by Harry Warren and Al Dubin, Harold Arlen and E. Y. Yarburg 


‘ cy fonoo “ 
And “Speaking of the Weather”, it’s fair and ane 


warmer for everyone concerned when Dick 
lets himself go with that grand new love song 
the tunesmiths made to order for his lady love! 
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THE HITS TO WATCH FOR 


FROM NOW TO NEW YEAR’S DAY 


THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 
in REUNION 


with the year’s most important cast: JEAN HERSHOLT, ROCHELLE 

HUDSON, HELEN VINSON, SLIM SUMMERVILLE, ROBERT KENT, 

Dorothy Peterson, John Qualen. Directed by Norman Taurog. 
» 4 


BARBARA STANWYCK and JOEL McCREA 
in BANJO ON MY KNEE 


with Helen Westley, Buddy Ebsen, Walter Brennan, Walter Cailett, 
Anthony Martin, Katherine De Mille. Directed by John Cromwell. 


WARNER BAXTER ana JUNE LANG 
in WHITE HUNTER 


with Gail Patrick, Alison Skipworth, Wilfrid Lawson, George 
Hassell. Directed by Irving Cummings. 


» 4 


CRACK UP 


with PETER LORRE, BRIAN DONLEVY, Ralph Morgan, Helen 
Wood, Thomas Beck, Kay Linaker, J. Carroll Naish, Lester 
Matthews, Duncan Renaldo. Directed by Mal St. Clair. 


Vv 


LAUGHING AT TROUBLE 
with JANE DARWELL, Delma Byron, Allan Lane, Sara 
Haden, Lois Wilson, Margaret Hamilton, Pert Kelton, 

John Carradine. Directed by Frank R. Strayer. 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


in STOWAWAY 
with ROBERT YOUNG - ALICE FAYE 
Eugene Pallette, Helen Westley, Arthur Treacher, 
J. Edward Bromberg, Allan Lane, Astrid Allwyn. 
Pixs Directed by William A. Seiter. 


ONE IN A MILLION 


with SONJA HENIE, ADOLPHE MENJOU, 
JEAN HERSHOLT, NED SPARKS, DON 
AMECHE, RITZ BROTHERS, Arline Judge, 
Borrah Minevitch and his Gang, Dixie 
Dunbar, Leah Ray, Montagu Love. 
Directed by Sidney Lanfield. 


40) 


CENIU 


FOX 


Darryl F. Zanuck in Charge of Production 


EGBG. SEEGER ES 


for actors to get away for awhile from Holly- 

wood. As I write this I am_ speeding 
toward New York aboard the Union Pacific’s 
Streamliner, quite the most amazing train in 
the world. When I left, Los Angeles (the cli- 
mate show-off) was all blue sky and high tem- 
peratures. This morning I am riding through 
a snow storm. It’s very exhilarating, such change, 
making me more ambitious. 


Dir aston it is as good for editors as it is 


HOPE for better luck on my New York va- 

cation than Clark Gable had. He went for 
three weeks and stayed three days. The reason 
he had to leave was because he couldn’t keep the 
chambermaids out of his hotel room. Even if 
the crowds in the streets did knock over a taxi- 
eab in which he was riding, due to the crush 
they created in trying to grab a glimpse of him, 
he did eventually escape. But he couldn’t get 
away from the chambermaids in his hotel. They 
bootlegged the keys to his room to one another 
so that America’s favorite he-man could neither 
sleep nor take a bath. 

I doubt that my fate will be the same. My 
rooms will undoubtedly stay as always, about 
as bustling as General Grant’s Tomb. 


AM returning to New York with exactly 
twelve issues of PHotTopLay’s editorship be- 
hind me. Do you remember that a year ago 
I gave you a pledge of a more vivid and exciting 
magazine? Do you notice in this issue the finer 
paper, the better printing, the expensive use of 


BA MINOABa NGAGE: ay el eng 


color? You, with your generous support, have 
made such costly expenditures possible and I do 
thank you. 


ONCEAL it as I will, but PHotopiay has a 

purpose. It wants to give you the true 
Hollywood, and to me the true Hollywood of 
today is not one of sensationism and cheapness 
but a glamorous community where art is thriv- 
ing. I expect the self-styled intellectuals will 
hoot at me for this but I think that little town 
is becoming Just as important in its way, and 
very similar to, Florence of the Fifteenth 
Century or London at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth. Like those cities, it is gay; it is 
debonaire; it worships beauty; and it aspires 
constantly toward art. 


HAT the best actors in the world are there is 

self-evident, but the actors are only a small 
part of it. There are the best producers, the 
finest directors, the cleverest designers, the most 
vivid writers, every and all trades from carpentry 
to sewing, all represented by experts. Holly- 
wood is packed with people whom you have 
never heard of—but who each in his individual 
way, is raising the standard of pictures gen- 
erally. Such a man is Boris Morros, head of 
Paramount’s music department. Few people 
outside of the most inner Hollywood circles 
will even recognize his name and yet he probably 
knows as much about music as any man living 
today. He it was who was subtle enough to pro- 
vide for Stokowski playing Bach and Benny 


Goodman playing Bugle Call Rag one against 
the other in the same film. A man with his 
sincere musical appreciation attracts to Holly- 
wood the greatest of living composers and con- 
ductors, does it rationally without any frothings 
about higher principles. 


LAUDETTE COLBERT went back to work 

before her fractured skull had completely 
healed. When she discovered that the drunken 
driver who crashed into the back of her car was 
unemployed, she dropped all charges against 
him. But she struggled to get back to work 
and it 
wasn’t all heroism on her part. The first scene she 


several days before she should have gone 


had to play on her return was one of suffering 
and agony, and she figured her genuine illness 
might add a bit of realism. 

In those hilarious scenes in the trout stream in 
“Tibeled Lady” Bill Powell clowned around for 
hours in water so icy that his legs were numb 
from the shock of it. But he believed this very 
factor made his jumping about more hilarious, 
so he stuck it out. 

While this artistic intregrity is part of Holly- 
wood, that’s only one section of it. There is the 
goof-nuts side, too. Have you heard about that 
painting of Dick Barthelmess that the above men- 
tioned Mr. Powell has, and how he and Ronnie 
Colman daub it up every time Dick is going to call, 
so that Dick looks worse and worse? Or do you 
know about that Christmas gift gag between 
W.S. Van Dyke and John Miljan, which made 
John deliver a horse, just ready for the glue 
factory, to Van last Christmas? Or the mad 
jokes that Carole Lombard pulls on Clark Gable? 


HERE’S the side of Hollywood that means the 

Motion Picture Relief Fund, and Marion 
Davies’ clinic for crippled children and Joan 
Crawford’s endowment that pays a great special- 
ist to take care of all patients she sends him as 
she discovers them in the extra ranks or among 
the prop boys or wherever she beholds sickness. 


H, you could be in and of Hollywood 
twenty-four hours a day, as I am, and 
neither exhaust it nor know the half of it. 


HE swift excitement of previews, seeing a 
great one like “Come and Get It” registering 
the birth of a new star, Frances Farmer, or 
knowing disappointment over an effort that 
didn’t quite come off... . Noting that live 
look in the eyes of those who are on the way 


up, like Bob Taylor, or realizing the poignant 


gallantry of a once great star who said recently 
at a party “I’m at Columbia—now,” pausing 
between the words to get a laugh, but knowing 
what hearing that laugh must have cost him. 
And that very human side of Hollywood 
where a dancing star is in love with a nice actor 
who doesn’t know she adores him because he’s 


in love with another exquisite who much pre- 
fers a tall dark lad... or the charming star 
who said he loved good food and bad women 
... or a thoroughbred lke Norma Shearer, 
facing her sorrow so bravely and whom I hope, 
and believe, will soon come back to the screen 
despite her announcement that she may retire. 


HIS is the Hollywood PHotTopiLay will con- 

tinue to bring you. And this year, and here- 
after, I pledge you—if you see it in PHoTopLay, 
it’s true. 


Frances Farmer, the beautiful unknown, whose 
brilliant performance in “Come and Get It” 
marks her as one of the most talented girls 
in Hollywood, and raises her close to stardom 


Another 


“You've got courage enough 
to kill a dozen Indians... why 
haven't you courage enough 
to admit you love me2” 
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“Save your fire, boys, ‘til they 
come close and then blast the 
varmints. There's got to be 
room for white men on these 
plains.” 


GARY COOPER, JEAN ARTHUR Triumph 


CECIL B. DEMILLE’S 
"The PLAINSMAN’ | \ 


Cecil B. DeMille brings you Gary 


and Jean in their grandest pic- 


ture... 


. the story of Wild Bill 


Hickok and Calamity Jane, the 


hardest boiled pair of lovers 


who ever rode the plains...a 


glorious romance set against 


the whole flaming pageant of 


the Old West... 


“Gentlemen, my name is Wild 
Bill Hickok and | think we can 
settle everything very... very 
peacefully...unless somebody 
wants to deal out of turn.” 


“Go ahead. Do your worst. 
We'll still be laughing at you. 
Laughing at a great chief so 
small he'd kill two helpless 
persons for spite.” 


AM going to tell you a secret. It is a very big one, a very 

strange and inexplicable one—at least, that is what the news- 

papers and magazines call it, and they ought to know. 

That is what Robert Taylor calls it too—and he knows. So 
does a dark-eyed, slender Irish girl. So do I. 

It is about the scar in the most secret place of Robert Taylor’s 
heart, and the wound beneath it that has not healed yet, so the 
newspapers say. It is about the wound in the heart of a dark- 
eyed Irish girl, and that wound has not healed yet—I know. 

“It is the love story of a young boy and a young girl who gave 
each other up. The boy rose out of his misfortune to become a 
famous motion picture star. The girl lost herself in the arid 
desert of another country, faithful to her conviction that her 
life was more necessary to another man. 

I am not betraying a confidence in telling you this. There 
are many who know the story, but the time was not apt to 


reveal it. The other day in a theater I heard two women talk- 
ing about Robert Taylor. 

“He’s bigoted!” said one. 

“Yes,” agreed the other, “he’s awfully self-centered and con- 
ceited!” 

I thought then that the time had come to tell the true 
romance of Robert Taylor. To show him as we knew him in 
his college days as a sincere, likable young man. To solve the 
enigma that has been thrust upon him like the glamour and 
isolation that has been thrust upon Greta Garbo. 

Perhaps it is good publicity to do these things. But have you 
seen Garbo in person? I did the other day. She was walking 
across the studio lot alone. Everybody was avoiding her, step- 
ping out of her way. I saw her eyes. They were the sad eyes 
of a lonely woman. 

That is something of what is happening to Robert Taylor. 


TRUE LOVE STORY 


A magnificent future beckons 
him on, but he is not happy. 
Out of his past a lovely face 


comes to haunt his dreams 


By H. BRITTON a a 
L\GGAN, Ie ae 


Mm 


Small, dainty, her body 
filled with the eager- 
ness of youth, she was 
a delightful dancer. 
Does she remember the 
days when Bob was her 
favorite dance partner? 


FEW years ago—1932 to be exact—I was walking one 
evening through the corridors of Frary Hall, the great 
building that houses the men’s dining room on the Pomona 
College campus. The new students were having a get-together 
dinner. The clink of dishes and hearty gusts of talk and 
laughter drifted through the doors. A waiter staggered through 
an exit into the corridor, a tray of dishes on his shoulder. 
“Hi!” he greeted me. ‘‘Have you seen the new collar ad?” 
I had not, but he did not have time to explain. 
The next day that phrase was shouted over the campus. 
“Have you seen the new collar ad?” 
Eventually I did. The phrase was apt, though it carried a 
sting like most barbaric college witticisms do. The collar ad 


was not Robert Taylor then, but a young boy of twenty-one, 
fresh from two years of college in the middle west, a little be- 
wildered and considerably lost by his sudden notoriety. 


He was S. Arlington Brough, which is pronounced “ Brew,”’’ 
a name much too long to be said in one breath by college men. 
They quickly shortened it to ‘‘Home” Brough. After the 
“collar ad”’ had established himself as a regular fellow, he be 
came mere ‘“‘Doc” Brough because of his avowed intention to 
become a doctor. 

You could nearly always find Doc by locating the brilliant 
yellow coupe he drove. Rarely was he more than two hundred 
It was almost a part of him and he drove it with 
all the verve that he puts into his latest high-powered auto- 
mobile. 
pocket, his coat tucked nattily back. 
eager, taking him up steps two at a time and down them in 


feet from it. 


He walked with a verve, too, one hand in his trouser 
His stride was swift and 


jumps of three or four. On the level ground he went places fast. 

The college girls would stop to watch him go by. 
He always looked as if he were fresh from the barber shop and 
the barber had forgotten to re- 
move his stage make-up, but had 
shaved him by some miracle in 
spite of the grease paint and 
rouge. 

The girls would look at Doc 
once, and then a second time in 
order to figure out why their 
breaths were taken away. Hav- 
ing looked again, they never 
bothered to find*out why. It 
was a sheer pleasure not to have 
any breath. 

Doc was not insensible to his 
attraction. More than once he 
had cursed fate for giving him 
such a face. He was blessed 
when he was born with good 
common horse sense—the corn- 
fed sense you get in the middle 
and he never took ad- 
vantage of his face to get by. He 
liked. clean fun and a clean con- 
science. 


even men 


west 


HERE was the episode of the 

“Tavern. Neither on the 
campus at Pomona, nor in the 
city of Claremont, was there a 
place where the students could 
congregate to gossip and eat. A 
long time before Doc arrived at 
college, the Sage Hen filled that 
need, but the Sage Hen flew 
away on an expired lease, leav- 
ing a gap behind it. 

Doc recognized the need for a 
gregarious institution. So did 
two other students, and between 
the three they cooked up the 
idea of the “‘Tavern.”’ An old 
peewee golf course was going to 
be converted into an outdoor 
cafe. Tables would be set up in 
the broad areas where the green 
holes were, with beach umbrellas 
and comfortable chairs. There 
would be plenty of fountain 
drinks, sandwiches, and a fright- 
ful amount of gabbling. 

Doc was slated to be the head- 


waiter. He would attract all the 
girls. The two other students 


would be manager and cook. A 
striking, exotic brunette from 
Scripps girls’ school, adjoining 
Pomona, would be the head- 
[PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 89 | 
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CHOOSE THE 3ESax a 
Om 36 


Each year Hollywood and the motion picture world 


watch for PHOTOPLAY’S Gold Medal Award. 


Once 


again you are invited to help select the winner! 


PREVIOUS GOLD 
MEDAL WINNERS 


1920 
“HUMORESQUE” 
1921 
“TOL’ABLE DAVID” 
1922 
“ROBIN HOOD” 
1923 
“THE COVERED WAGON” 
1924 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
1925 
“THE BIG PARADE” 
1926 
“BEAU GESTE” 
1927 
“7TH HEAVEN” 
1928 
“FOUR SONS” 
1929 
“DISRAELI” 

1930 
“ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT” 
1931 
“CIMARRON” 
1932 
“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 
1933 
“LITTLE WOMEN” 
1934 
“THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET” 
1935 
“NAUGHTY MARIETTA” 


OSes a ol ia 
Picilmes @1 1966 


Ah, Wilderness 
Anthony Adverse 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Big Broadcast of 
1937, The 


Captain Blood 
Captain January 


Charge of the Light 
Brigade, The 


Come and Get It 
Country Doctor, The 
Craig’s Wife 


Devil Is a Sissy, The 
Dodsworth 


Fury 


Gay Desperado, The 

General Died at 
Dawn, The 

Girls’ Dormitory 

Ghost Goes West, 
The 

Gorgeous Hussy, 
The 

Great Ziegfeld, The 

Green Pastures, The 

Let’s Sing Again 

Libeled Lady 

Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy 

Magnificent 
Obsession 

Mary of Scotland 

Milky Way, The 


M'Liss 
Modern Times 


Moon's Our Home, 
The 


Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town 


My Man Godfrey 
Nine Days a Queen 


Petrified Forest, The 
Poor Little Rich Girl 
Poppy 


Ramona 
Reunion 


Rhythm on the 
Range 


Road to Glory, The 
Romeo and Juliet 
Rose Marie 


San Francisco 
Showboat 
Sins of Man 


Story of Louis 
Pasteur, The 


Small Town Girl 
Swing Time 
Theodora Goes Wild 
These Three 

To Mary—With Love 


Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine, The 


Under Two Flags 


White Angel, The 


PHOTOPLAY MEDAL OF HONOR BALLOT 


AL EI R, PHOT( 


n picture 


, EDI! PLAY MAGAZINE 
NG, 122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


nion the picture named below is the 
production released in 1936. 


_ ADDRESS 


——— —. s 


OR the sixteenth time the PHoro- 

PLAY Gold Medal of Honor, recog- 

nized as the highest reward in the 
world of motion pictures, is to be 
awarded Voting in this award is now 
open. 

As heretofore, the conferring of the 
PuotropLtay Gold Medal rests entirely 
with the readers of this magazine. Ever 
since 1920 PHoropLay has awarded a 
gold medal to the screen production 
selected by its readers as the best 
motion picture of the year. A glance 
over the past fifteen awards indicates 
why PuHotropLtaAy has such complete 
faith in the accuracy and soundness ot 
its readers’ judgment. The readers of 
this magazine have been unerring in 
choosing the best motion picture pro- 
duction of each twelve months. 

Once again, PHOTOPLAY wishes to 
point out that the gold medal is awarded 
as an encouragement to the making of 
better pictures. Each year the medal 
has gone to the producer who, in the 
minds of PHoTropLAy readers, has come 
nearest the ideal in story, direction, con- 
tinuity, acting and photography. 

The PuHoropray Medal is YOUR 
award of merit. Be sure to give us your 
judgment on the best picture of 1936. 
For your assistance in making a selec- 
tion, a list of the outstanding photoplays 
of 1936 is presented on this page. You 
are not limited. to films listed here, of 
course. You can vote for any photoplay 
released during 1936 

Another suggestion: vote as early as 
possible. Fill out the coupon on this 
page and mail it to The Gold Medal 
Editor, PuoropLay, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Vote now! Here is your opportunity 
to encourage better pictures. 


Who has a very good chance of having a Happy New Year. 
Although she had no previous stage experience when Para- 
mount signed her last year, she is one of their most promising 
youngsters. Taught to sing by her mother, a well-known music 
coach, she trills for the first time in “College Holiday” 


Marsha Hunt 


Virginia Bruce 


Generally considered Hollywood's most beautiful girl, Vir- 
ginia is certainly the most popular—with Jimmie Stewart cur- 
rently in the lead in devotion. She plans to take a European 
vacation when she finishes ““Women of Glamour” at Colum- 
bia. She is also in “Born to Dance,” Eleanor Powell's new film 


—has just finished “Ready, Willing and Able,” in which she 
has several big dance scenes. Completely unspoiled, Ruby 
doesn’t really care about a career. All her thoughts are for 
husband Al Jolson, who is ill right now, and their little adopted 
son. Next comes golf—her score is in the middle eighties! 


Merle Oberon 


After completing ‘Beloved Enemy” for Sam Goldwyn, Merle 
sailed for London where she will appear once more under 
Korda’s banner in “I, Claudius.’ Her team mate will be 
Charles Laughton, with whom she first impressed American 
audiences when she played Anne Boleyn in “Henry VIII” 


The DICK POWELLS 


Hectic Honeymoon 


HE soft breeze caressed 
i: ship like a lover, 

for, although it was late 
September, southern Cali- 
fornia takes no account of 
seasons. It is always sum- 
mer there. Somewhere in 
the distance the ship’s or- 
chestra played dreamy 
waltzes. 

Inside one of the saloonsa 
gay gathering was feverishly 
laughing, chatting, celebrat- 
ing the wedding of Joan 
Blondell and Dick Powell. 
Wine and liquor flowed like 
water. Seldom has a more 
sumptuous repast been 
spread out on tables. Al- 
though neither of the prin- 
cipals was drinking, they 
were flushed with happiness. 
On one table was piled a 
number of small boxes of 
wedding cake, the tops 
monogrammed “J. & D. P.” 

I roamed gaily about, my 
piece of wedding cake 
clutched tightly in my 
moistly predatory hand. 
Suddenly someone grabbed 
me by the sleeve and almost 
yanked me through an open 
window. ‘““Thecake!”’a femi- 
nine voice hissed. ‘‘I’ve got 
to have a piece of that wed- 
ding cake.” 

“Tt’s the only piece I 
have,” I objected, ‘and 
there’s barely enough to go 
‘round. Some people came 
who weren’t asked.” 

“Tl give you five dollars 
for it,” the girl insisted. 

IT looked at her. She was 
old enough to know better. 
I shook my head firmly, 
negatively. “I have to take 
it home and dream on it,”’ I 
explained gently. 

“Ten dollars!”’ she said 
obstinately. ‘I’ve got to 
have it. She’s the only star 
I care about. Oh, please!” I detected tears in her eyes. 

Dripping with the milk of human kindness—and champagne 
—I shoved the box in her hand and fled, almost knocking Joan 
over. 

“Tsn’t life wonderful?” she philosophized jubilantly. 

I nodded gloomily. 

Near the door a fat, dark, dumpy woman was trying to force 
her way in. One of the guards stationed there caught her just 
in time. ‘I’m back again!”’ the woman announced blithely. 

The guard looked grim but said nothing. 

“Can we raid the tables pretty soon?”’ the woman asked. 


kisses and 


They went to New York for fun and 


all they got—well read 


The love birds, Joan and Dick, 
returning to Hollywood weary 
but happy and very much wiser 


“All ashore that’s going 
ashore!” a voice sounded. I 
hurriedly kissed Joan good- 
bye and shook hands with 
Dick. “Happy?” I smiled. 
“Tt’s all too wonderful,” 
Dick grinned. 

I nodded once more and 
went home. Instead _ of 
dreaming blissful dreams on 
a wedding cake, I had a 
nightmare on nothing —a 
nightmare in which girls 
snatched wedding cakes out 
of my hands and _ older 
women went about deter- 
minedly raiding tables while 
Joan and Dick floated airily 
about, chanting, ‘‘Isn’t life 
wonderful?” 


MOOK 


EXT day things had 

quieted down. The 
honeymooners had collected 
themselves and were 
proudly disporting bits of 
their new trousseaux. Their 
fellow passengers were 
polite, friendly, but, sensing 
that they wanted to be by 
themselves, let them alone 
for the most part. 

The second night out 
they stood on the forward 
deck, their arms unasham- 
edly about each other. Fly- 
ing fishes leaped about the 
ship, their fins refracting the 
silver moonlight. The 
moonbeams seemed to make 
a ladder of dreams across 
the water. The soft velvet 
sky above them—the stars 
so close it seemed they could 
almost reach up and touch 
them. 

“Tsn’t life 
Joan sighed. 

Dick nodded, too happy 
to speak. 

Day followed day like 
that. Dick played deck 
tennis and Joan found time 
to read ““Gone With the Wind.” ‘TI read the last hundred 
pages as we were going through the canal,’’ she told me after- 
wards. ‘Just as I finished the last page I looked up and we 
were through the last lock. I’ve got to make the trip over again 
so I can see what the locks are like.” 

One morning about seven-thirty they docked at Havana. 
Thousands of people stood on the dock cheering them. A 
band played ‘Happiness Ahead” and “T’ll String Along With 
You.”” Some friends met them and took them about the 
town. People cheered them wherever they appeared but no 
one bothered them. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 99 | 
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beautiful?” 


SUE SWWS\\ 


UT on the 20th Century-Fox lot, at the 

moment, they are pondering on whether 

they have a million dollar investment or a 
million dollar headache. The problem child in 
question is Mlle. Simone Simon, whose name 20th 
Century has spent a lot of money making famous, 
and which they sincerely hope will shortly be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Success.” 

Simone Simon was born under the sign of Taurus 
the Bull, on April 23rd, the year the World War 
broke out. To save wear and tear on your fingers, 
she’ll be twenty-three come April. And in its own 
way a film war practically broke out when Simone 
stepped on the Fox lot. She was, to begin with, 
that organization’s major attempt to create a Star. 
They went at it in a great big way. 

Taurus, no doubt, resents some of those press- 
agent yarns sent out about her. In spite of having 
spent her childhood in such romantic places as 
Madagascar, Budapest, Berlin and Paris, Simone’s 
brief career has actually been about as colorful as a 
Topeka time-table, and so she has wisely swathed 
it in the mystery of her vast silence on the subject. 
In sheer desperation the press agents pepped it up 
and began writing tales of a “tender savage’? who 
roamed the Madagascar woods with two pet 
leopards. 

Feeling somewhat lonely and orphanish, Simone 
first arrived at the 20th Century-Fox studios on her 


After her American debut in 
“Girls’ Dormitory,” with Her- 
bert Marshall, she was in a 
position to take her revenge 
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Pio nced 


Angel or imp—future star or flash in the pan 
—the fascinating foreigner remains the most 


exciting personality in Hollywood today 


By o JAC KR SiM A biseaa 


birthday. She was delighted to discover that the day had been 
given over to feasting and festivity. 

“Tt’s a birthday celebration,” somebody explained. Simone was 
very flattered. ‘‘For Shirley Temple,” continued her informant. 

Simone was struck by this coincidence. Being born on the same 
day as the most popular star in pictures gave her a pleasant sense 
of kinship, for Simone is a confirmed believer in Destiny. 

Simone Simon decided, then and there, she wanted to meet 
Shirley. She was taken to a stage where the little girl was re- 
hearsing. 

Simone was impressed. This child had all the natural charm 
and the conscious talent of a grown-up actress. Oddly enough, she 
saw a resemblance between them. Above all, Shirley was spon- 
taneous—everything she did seemed done on the spur of the 
moment, without effort. 

Well, if Simone’s star was in the ascendancy, she had better 
make the most of it. 

The studio decided to put her in “Under Two Flags,’’ playing 
the gaminish role of Cigarette. She was ideal for the job. Simone 
could look as innocent as a baby when a Legionnaire got fresh, andas 
experienced as a courtesan if he didn’t pay his cafe bill. She was 
Cigarette all over again. 

It would seem that the weaving of the Fates had indeed tricked 
out a lucky design. ‘The studio was lacking in big name stars, the 


/HOLLM % 


gates were wide open, and here was a made-to- 
order part. 

But the opportunity was muffed. Whether 
the studio got cold feet or Simone’s astonish- 
ing outbursts of temperament were to blame, 
nobody quite knows. Claudette Colbert was 
wooed with a huge offer and she played the 
role. 

And those who were trying to build Simone 
into a star shivered at this bad omen. The 
girl with the French name was indeed difficult. 
Simone Simon; difficult to pronounce and diffi- 
cult to handle. 

Simone Simon—pronounced Temperament! 


UT the girl herself has a different account of 

it all. 

“Tam not temperamental,” she says stoutly. 
“T merely change my mind. I am always like 
that, and I cannot help myself.” 

Misunderstandings seemed to crop up like 
deadly mushrooms. For one thing, Simone did 
not trust herself to speak English, and she went 
around the lot with a studio escort who acted 
as interpreter. It was a wise move, but our 
mischievous little Simone couldn’t restrain 
herself from having some fun out of the situa- 
tion. At a press gathering she pretended a 
vast ignorance of what was being said to her 
and answered in halting, mangled English, giv- 
ing all the wrong answers. She gave the press 
a fine ribbing, but it backfired when those 
sympathizing gentlemen discovered she spoke 
English without any trouble. They immedi- 
ately began to suspect everything about her. 

Her reputation as a problem child grew 
apace as stories about her temperament on the 
set leaked out. 

Hollywood chuckled over one of these yarns. 
Simone, it was reported, had summoned the 
producer to settle a dispute with the director. 

“He called me a liar!”’ she charged hotly. 

“Ts that all I called you? Well, now I’m 
going to say what I really think,” he declared, 
and lived up to his word. 

That little episode is amusing, if true, but it 
didn’t settle the question of temperament. 
Come to think of it, who was being the most 
temperamental in that scene? 

So we have to probe a bit deeper for the 
truth about Simone. 

She was an only child, and a lonely one. Moving from place 
to place, she had no chance to find herself. She can remember 
going to eleven different schools. Lacking permanent friend- 
ships, she had to entertain herself in a world of her own im- 
agination. 

“My mother did not know what to do with me,” she said. 
“T was so shy I would not talk to people; I would hide in 
corners by myself. I was like an animal in the woods, wanting 


to run from everyone, yet 
wanting to come close, too, and 
see if they meant harm.” 
There you have an explana- 
tion which clears up the picture 
of Simone considerably. No 
wonder her actions may seem 
odd at times! At twenty-two 
she hasn’t outgrown that 
lonely, unnatural childhood. 
““Sometimes when I see a lot 
of people standing around the 
cameras, staring at me, I be- 
come frightened,” she said. 
“Tt is like the child who 
wanted to run from people, not 
like me. I try to will myself to 
go ahead with the scene, but I 
get scared inside. So if I do 
the wrong thing then, people 
say I am temperamental.” 


IMONE, in her teens, 

simply willed herself out of 
her shell. Some give the 
credit to Tourjanksy, who 
had fled from Moscow where 
he was one of the principal 
figures in the Art Theater. He 
was directing pictures in Paris 
when he saw her and arranged 
-a film test. - Simone, at all 
events, made up her mind to 
quit her make-believe world 
for one of realities. Tourjanksy 
appeared out of a clear sky, 
singling her from among a 
group taking coffee on the ter- 
race of the Cafe de la Paix. 

Her roles in French films be- 
came more and more impor- 
tant Teamed with Jean 
Aumont, she made a sensation 
in Vicki Baum’s ‘ Martin’s 
Summer.’ When 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox signed her she was a 
sensational success on the Con- 
tinent. 

But in Hollywood she was a 
nobody. She couldn’t under- 
stand this sudden transition, 
and quite naturally she rebelled. 

After “Girl’s Dormitory,’ she was in a position to take her 
revenge, if revenge was what she wanted. Actually she just 
had a little fun out of the situation. 

Before this film was released she sat home night after night, 
forgotten and ignored. After Hollywood read the raves about 
this new French actress, who had been given billing over such 


outstanding stars as Herbert [{ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 112 |} 
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The most startling 


CONFESSION 


any star ever made 


school.” This story, therefore, is an exception, for in it 

a man bares his soul and talks, with uncompromising, 
sometimes painful, honesty, about a weakness which nearly 
wrecked, not only his professional career, but his entire life. 

The man is Lee Tracy, one of the finest actors who ever 
stepped before a camera. The weakness is—or rather was— 
intemperance. 

One day, a few months ago, I was a guest on Lee Tracy’s 
schooner-rigged yacht, the Adoree. We were fishing for 
albacore and tuna off the coast of Anacapa Island, and one of 
our party, a fellow guest, was drinking far too much for his own 
good. But he drank covertly, dodging in and out of his state- 
room, trying to make sure that Lee Tracy did not see the bottle. 

“Got to hide it from Tracy,” he explained with maudlin 
cunning. “He can’t leave it alone and he can’t take it.” 


| | OLLY WOOD, as a general rule, doesn’t “‘tell tales out of 
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Lee, at the time, was at the wheel, but he could look down 
the companionway into the yacht’s main cabin. And, as the 
inebriate’s efforts grew more and more clumsy, I saw Tracy 
smile—understandingly and, I thought, bitterly. 

“He needn’t go to all that trouble,” he said. ‘I’m on the 
wagon—for good. I’ve been kidding myself for years but I 
can’t kid myself any longer. Liquor’s got me whipped and I 
know it. I’ve quit—and every time I see a drink, I stop and 
tell myself, ‘Tracy, you’re not afraid of anything else on earth— 
but you’ve got to be afraid of whiskey. It’s got you licked! 
You’ve got to run!’ ” 

And then, as he held the pitching schooner into the white- 
capped waves, he told me this story: 

““T was just a kid—only eighteen—when I started drinking. 
I think I started as much out of stubbornness as for any other 
reason I’ve always been stubborn; whenever people tell me 
‘you must not,’ I always bristle and tell 
myself, ‘none of that must not business; 
I'll find out for myself!’ 


“IN Saint Louis, where I was born, 

there was a saloon in every block and 
people were always at pains to point out 
their swinging doors as the entrances to 
‘the devil’s workshop.’ Their intention, 
of course, was excellent, but they in- 
variably aroused in me that innate 
streak of stubbornness. I wanted to see 
what lay behind those doors; if the devil 
was there I wanted to meet him. [I in- 
vestigated, all right, and, instead of the 
devil, I met bartenders who were jovial, 
likable people. 

“T liked the good fellowship, the con- 


Lee admits that his rdle in “Blessed 
Event” in 1932, with Mary Brian 
and Ruth Donnelly, gave him the 
biggest chance of his lifetime to 
make good—but he threw it away 


viviality that went with drinking. 
And, to be completely frank, I in- 
instinctively liked the taste of 
whiskey. I still do. Too well! 

“By the time I went on the stage 
in New York, I was drinking pretty 
steadily. Every night, after the 
show, I’d go somewhere with a 
friend or two and usually I’d end up 
tight. One drink, to me, always 
called for another. I never knew 
when to stop. 

“Believe me, I was serious about 
my work in the theater — more 
serious than I’ve ever been about 
anything else in my life. I worked 
hard. I wanted to be a good actor, 
and I studied every little detail of a 
characterization until I was per- 
fectly satisfied that I could not do 
the part any better. I honestly 
think that if my drinking had inter- 
fered with my work then, I would 
have gone on the wagon and stayed 
aboard for all time. But that’s just 
it—drinking didn’t interfere. No 
matter how many highballs I had 
after a show, I could always sleep 
until late afternoon of the following 
day and turn up for the next show 
clear-headed and ready to play my 
part. And, in the theater, no one 
ever cared what we did outside of 
working hours. There, on Broad- 
way, we were lost in the crowd—we 
weren’t the objects of interest and 
gossip that actors and actresses are 
here in Hollywood. 


“! CAME to Hollywood, for the 

first time, in 1930, under contract 
to Fox. I was getting $1500 a week, 
and every time I thought of that 
salary I pinched myself to see 
whether I was dreaming or awake. 
I wasn’t particularly interested in 
pictures, for I’d thoroughly con- 
vinced myself that I had no pos- 
sible future on the screen. It hadn’t 
taken me long to reach that con- 
clusion. All I had needed was one 
good look at myself in the mirror. 
Who on earth would ever pay money 
to see a close-up of a muglike mine? 

“But that $1500 a week, on a 
forty-week contract, was real 
enough—and $1500 multiplied by 
forty is $60,000! I wanted that 
money, for it would give me inde- 
pendence. With a bank roll like 
that I could go back to the stage and choose my parts. Mean 
while, what business was it of mine if some studio executive 
had blundered? 

“And I guess the studio executive in question agreed that he 
had blundered all right, for I spent one entire year in Holly- 
wood, drawing my salary check every Wednesday, and, in all 
that time, played just two minor parts! After signing every 
available stage actor, the powers-that-were in the studios had 
apparently decided it was all a mistake. Even Paul Muni was 
in the same spot. He came here on a Fox contract and played 
only one part in a year. 

“That year wasa bad one forme. It would have been a bad 
year if I had been earning ten times my salary. You see, I 
worked my heart out on the stage; here, I had nothing to do 


By 


Lee Tracy’s Own Story of 
His Drinking—and Reform 


EeReG. LL. EERRGENBRIGHT 


and twenty-four hours a day to doit in. For several years life 
had meant just two things to me—the theater and drinking. 
I’d never learned how to play. I didn’t know how to amuse 
myself unless I had a glass in my hand. Well, they wouldn’t 
let me work, so I made a full-time job of the drinking. I stayed 
—not just tight, but drwnk—for the entire year, sobering up 
just long enough every Wednesday to collect my pay check. 
And when I took it to the bank, my hand shook so that I could 
hardly endorse it. 

“Disgusting? Suicidal? Pitiful? Certainly, the course I 
was taking could be qualified by those and a lot of other un 
pleasant adjectives. I realize that now, but I would have either 
scoffed at or resented criticism then. You see, I kept telling 
myself that I would quit when I [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 110 | 
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eviews Director William Wyler 


talks to Simone Simon on the telephone 
while guests are present, she speaks only 
French. When no listeners are about, she 
resorts to English. 

It looks like a romance—but then 
Simone goes with so many people! 


@) NCE they bought 


purple Rolls Royces, and 
then castles, and they even 
put up stables and super- 
kennels when Hollywood 
made them suddenly bulg- 
ing rich. But newcomer 
Jane Wyman, of Chicago, 
has gone themallone better. 

She’s building on her es- 
tate, not a mere swimming 
pool—because all you can do 
is swim in a pool—but a 
complete artificial lake! 

You see, she likes surf 
board riding. And also 
she already owns a motor 
boat. 


eae United Artistscomes 
the short story of a prop boy 
and his girl friend. 

She came to the studio to 
see him one day. 

She was very pretty, car- 
rying about her a certain 
young glamour. 

A producer came by as she 
stood there. Result, a screen 
test next morning at eleven. 

An hour later she had a 
long term contract. 

A friend said to the boy 
that afternoon, “You got a 
date with Mary Frances Gif- 
ford tonight, as usual?” 

SENIOR The prop boy 
frowned. ‘And what’s more 
I’m not ever going to have 
again. I know when I’m 
licked.” 


T seems particularly sad to 
Hollywood that so shortly 
after making the outstanding 
hit of his picture career in 
“The Man I Marry,” Chic 
Sale should have caught a 
bad which 


pneumonia, 


cold developed 


into lobar and 


which a few days later caused 
his death. 

The 
small 


rose 


who started in 
ville 


and could 


man, 


time vaude and 
to stardom 
equally well play youth 

old age, was actually fifty-on 


years old. He left behind him 
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his wife and his two children, Charles Jr. 
and Mary, all of whom were at his bedside 
when he died. 


Rae the stand-ins for Hollywood com- 
ics! Weep especially for Ham Kinsey, 
stand-in for dead-pan Stan Laurel. 
Recently Mr. Laurel was about to make 
a scene, and spying Ham called him over. 


CAL YORK'S 


OF de se aaa 


Marie Wilson, Jane Wyman and June Travis 
take a little vacation from Warners and go to 
Lake Arrowhead for a romp in the first snow 


“Ham,” he said, that placid face expres- 
sionless, ‘‘run up to the wardrobe de- 
partment and get my laughing suspenders, 
will you? I need them for the scene.”’ 

Ham looked blank. “ You know,” con- 
tinued Stan, “‘the ones with the leather 
straps and elastic over the shoulders. I 
always use them for laughing.” 

Ham, convinced all was on the level, 
started off. The wardrobe, catching the 
gag, explained they had been loaned to 

RKO. Immediately Ham 

leaped in his car and made off 

for RKO, while the Roach 
studio phoned on ahead, ex- 
plaining the gag. 

And that was enough. From 
RKO they sent the harassed 
stand-in to Warners. War- 
ners had him downto M-G-M. 
M-G-M had him back to 
Columbia. Columbia sent 
him to Paramount. Each 
studio immediately took it 

"up claiming they had loaned 
them elsewhere. 

At four that afternoon a 
tired, worried stand-in drove 
back to the Roach studio 
without the suspenders. “Oh 
well,” Laurel said, “I had 
to make the scene without 
them but of course the thing 
lacked the life and vim the 
laughing suspenders always 
give my scenes. We'll prob- 
ably have to retake it.” 

Ham went home with a 
headache. 


ee it to Charlie Rug- 
gles. In the Paramount 
make-up room a_ friend 
looked over at Ruggles and 
said, “‘That surely is punk 
make-up on the back of 
your neck, Ruggles.”’ 

Charlie sniffed. ‘‘I hope 
never to have the back of my 
neck photographed,’’ he 
said, and made off for the 
set. 


ile girls in Hollywood 
are considered the luckiest of 
all. Luckiest because they 
have captured the two most 
popular men in Hollywood. 
And here is what the beaux 
say about them 

Clark Gable speaking of 
Carole Lombard: 

It’s her naturalness. There 
are no affectations about Car- 
ole. She’s honest in what she 
thinks, says and does. 

Robert Taylor speaking of 
Barbara Stanwyck: 

It’s Barbara’s straightfor- 
wardness that I like. She 


never yesses a fellow to death, 
refuses to flatter or indorse 
his ideas if they aren’t hers. 
It’s her honesty about her- 
self and the world that I like 
best. 


= DUNBAR is a 
little girl who believes in re- 
maining loyal to the home 
town and its industries. Just 
because they make Coca 
Cola down her way, Dixie 
drinks it for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. 

“T feel I wouldn’t be keep- 
ing faith with everyone I 
know down south if I didn’t,” 
she smiled. 

But Dixie doesn’t wear cot- 
ton stockings just because 
cotton comes from there, we 
noticed. 


ae JESSEL 


claims he’s had areally mag- 
nanimous offer from Herr 
Hitler himself. Three weeks’ 
personal appearances and 
all funeral expenses paid. 

Georgie feels he can’t do 
better than that. 


A GUSHING cutie cor- 
nered the newly arrived Earl 
of Warwick who has come to 
Hollywood to make pictures 
for M-G-M. 

“Oh, dear Earl,” she went 
on, “‘is it true they are chang- 
ing your name?” 

He said they were. 

“Oh, that’s terrible, just 
terrible. And what are they 
changing you to?” she asked. 

“Guinea pig,’’ he answered 
politely. 

The red mouth of the cutie 
dropped a mile. ‘Www 
what?” she cried. 

“Yes, you see I’m to be ex- 
perimented on. Things tried 
out on me. Tests, and what 
not. So I suggested the guinea 
pig thing. Deuced clever, 
don’t you think?” 

And with that he strolled 
off, leaving the girl friend 
wondering. 


A LOT of Hollywood high school boys 
are going to get their first chance to grab 
an honest-to-goodness movie star, push 
him in the face and otherwise mistreat 
him, and get away withit. Jackie Cooper 
is the young student looking forward to 


Karen Morley opens the winter desert bicycle 
season at Palm Springs. It’s hard to believe 
that Karen is the mother of a three-year-old son 


Sonia Henie, the skating champion, and Tyrone 
Power Jr., who are very much enamoured these 
days, lunch together at the Fox commissary 


such a reception. 
enrolled in the Beverly Hills High school, 
and made the football team. 


You see, Jackie has 


Cake at the exclusive Desert Inn 
Hotel in Palm Springs were greatly 
amused on a recent weekend to watch an 


unusual tennis match. It 
was raining torrents, but the 
two funsters would not give 
up their match. Half-drowned 
they continued to bat the 
ball around in feverish com- 
petition. “Just a couple of 
crazy nuts,” one guest re- 
marked, from his sheltered 
porch position. 

Imagine everyone’s surprise 
when, at the end of the match, 
those suave screen charmers, 
Paul Lukas and Ralph Bell- 
amy, came dripping up the 
steps exhausted but happy. 


WAVE: Love Home and 


Fireside and We Won’t Go 
Out.” The theme song of the 
newly married Dick Powells, 
if you please. Since the two 
have returned from their New 
York honeymoon they refuse 
to budge from their love nest 
and all the coaxing and plan- 
ning does no good. The 
Powells are at home in ear- 
nest. And remember this. 
They are just as happy if you 
don’t call, either. 

The truth of it is Dick and 
Joan decided that what breaks 
up too many marriages in 
Hollywood is party-going and 
party-giving and, if they can 
help it, no such thing is going 
to happen to them. 


H OLLYWOOD is raising 
its well-plucked brows over 
the fact that Harmon Nel- 
son, husband of Bette Davis, 
walked out on the fair ac- 
tress during her recent court 
trial in England. 

’Tis whispered Nelson hid 
himself away in New Eng- 
land while Bette fought her 
court battle alone. Her at- 
tempt to free herself from 
Warner Brothers earned 
only a failure and a head- 
ache for Bette. 


B ACK where Buddy Ebsen 

‘came from the folks used to 
think he was a pretty good 
golfer—so last week he agreed to go out 
with Sid Silvers and Ray Walburn and 
beat them all holler. 

His score, at the end, was 143! 

So now every morning at six o’clock he 
shows up at a course on Pico Boulevard 
and practices madly for two hours. He'll 
bring his score down to 100, he says, or— 
or—or he’ll eat Walburn’s pet niblick. 
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N a town where people get up at six 
o’clock in the dawning and work under 
nervous pressure for ten hours, then slave 
like troopers most of the night in an effort 
to forget the day—and the town 1s Holly- 


wood—a gag is an important thing. The 
small-boy trick, the sophomoric practical 
joke, is one of the few measures of insouci- 
ance these people have. They never treat 
the gag lightly. 

Wherefore the other evening when Sid 
Grauman—one time Colossus who is 
rapidly turning into one of 
Hollywood’s greatest tragedies 
—asked Bill Powell and Myrna 
Loy to imprint the outlines of 
their feet and hands in the fore- 
court of his Chinese theater, 
Bill and Myrna began thinking 
hard. 

So when the two of them 
stepped from a limousine on 
the appointed night, from 
somewhere they had dug up 
two pairs of clown shoes, size 
twenty-three. Grauman took 
one look and burst into tears. 

“Oh Bill,” he blubbered, 
“this is the most sacred thing 
in my life. You can’t do this 
to me!” 

“Sorry,” explained the two 
stars together. ‘‘ These are the 
only shoes we’ve got.” 

They gave in finally, and 
brought their own shoes from 
the waiting car. 
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At the Cafe Lamaze 
are Janet Gaynor and 
Count DeLimur, with 
whom she is seen 
constantly these days. 
Her next picture is in 
Technicolor. Won‘t 
her red hair be grand? 


Wa ee Man About Hollywood 
Jimmy Stewart has the newest gag for 
entertaining the girl friend when you’re 
too broke fora swank night club. 

He’s rigged up a television set in his 
apartment, with apparatus all over 


everything—He sits in one room, and 
the girl sits in another, and they carry 
ona conversation through the machine. 
The sound equipment has been de- 
layed in shipment, though—so that 
up until now they’ve had to talk with 
their hands or by writing on pads. 


Leaving their footprints in 
the cement of time in front of 
the Chinese Theater was just 
a laugh to Bill and Myrna, 
but read what happened to 
Sid Grauman when this pair 
wore these Chaplinesque 
brogans to make their mark 


H ER mother walked with her to the 
bus. 

“Tt seems a long, hard ride from Seattle 
to Hollywood, Frances,’ her mother 
said. “It frightens me, you going this 
way.” 

““Now mother, you cheer up,” the girl 
laughed. “Some day I’ll come back in 
style. You'll see.” 

She was right. Two years later Frances 
Farmer, the rage after ““Come and Get 
It” was previewed, was sent back to 
Seattle in a privately chartered plane. 
Flags waved, bands played, folk cheered. 
And there was her mother waiting, and 
was she proud! 


A REGULAR watch-giving epidemic 
has hit the Fox-Twentieth Century lot 
with everyone striving to give everyone 
else bigger and better watches. 

It began with Connie Bennett handing 
out lapel watches to the crew of ‘Ladies 
In Love.”” Barbara Stanwyck topped that 
little gesture by giving the “ Banjo On My 
Knee” group platinum tickers that simply 
stupified the cast and co-workers. 

The chorines, not to be outdone, mind 
you, chipped in and presented dance 
director, George Haskell, with a really 
beautiful time piece. But 
the climax so far has been 
reached in Arline Judge’s 
gift to the wardrobe head. 
That super-special wrist 
watch actually set back 
the little actress four hun- 
dred dollars. 

And they even whisper 
the end is not yet in sight. 
Someone has suggested 
the entire lot chip in for 
something nifty in the way 
of a super super watch 
for one Mr. Zanuck. 

Where, oh where, will it 
end? 


iz old gag about con- 
test winners never being 
able to crash the movies 
because they’re usually 
beautiful but Gosh how 
dumb, has cracked up at’ 
last. Anyway, little Char- 
lene Wyatt is the living 
example. 

About a year and a half 
ago she rolled in her per- 
ambulator into the ‘ Bet- 
ter Babies Contest” con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
and rolled out again clutching the first 
prize in her little fists. 

So Mama and Papa put her into a pro- 
fessional school and began hammering at 
studio gates. Paramount decided to give 
the child a chance, and the part of Lady 
in “Valiant Is the Word for Carrie’? was 


And now, with a long-term contract 
stowed away with the Better Babies 
prize, she is scheduled for miniature star- 
dom. 


/-\LICE FAYE has the perfect system 
for getting your man, if only for an 
evening. 


She pulled open the door of the 


“Banjo On My Knee’’ set the other 
afternoon, went up to Tony Martin, 
gestured him into a corner, and planted 
a big kiss on his cheek. 

After a little of this—she went away 
again. 

With a date to go dancing that night. 


if circus was in town and Spencer 
Tracy, remembering his childhood, de- 
cided to go. 

Before the big show he was wandering 
down the street of freaks and saw dis- 
played the picture of an Abyssinian Wild 
Woman. 

He had never seen an Abyssinian Wild 
Woman so he bought a ticket and went 
in. 

She was in a sort of cage, ranting and 
howling and carrying on, and Spencer was 
enjoying himself immensely when—this I 
swear—she stopped her antics suddenly 
and said in Yankee English. 

“Why, of course, you’re Spencer Tracy, 
ain’t you? Would you give me your 
autograph?”’ 


At Merle Oberon’s farewell 
cocktail party at the Vendome, 
before she left for England, aie 
Heather Thatcher, Gregory 
Ratoff, the lovely hostess, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., and 
his wife, the former Lady Ash- 
ley. The Fairbanks sailed 
with Merle on the Queen Mary 


Joan Bennett and sister Connie 
in the newest of bonnets at 
Merle’s party. Gil Roland and 
Connie seem to go on and on 


Rez RUSSELL lives only a few blocks 
away from the Beverly Hills Brown 
Derby—and last week, while the cook 
was ill, she lunched there three noon- 
times in succession. 


Arlene Judge gave 
the Ritz Brothers one 
and all a birthday 
cake at the Clover 
Club in Hollywood. 
The gag was—it was 
nobody’s birthday! 


Each time she brought her dog and 
left him in the car. 

On the fourth day she couldn’t find 
the animal anywhere, and after a hasty 
search drove on over to the Derby for 
lunch. 

And there was the pup at the door, 
waiting. ‘“‘He’d never shown any in- 
telligence before,’’ puzzles Rosalind, 
mystified. 


&) UT at Metro they’re having trouble 


on the next Marx Brothers story—you 
see, no ordinary yarn could possibly fit 
those three crazy guys so each one has 
to be especially written. 

Studio scenarists tried and tried and 
flopped—then the boys in the publicity 
department got together with a bottle 
and tried and failed—so finally Chico 
Marx himself got disgusted and said ‘I 
guess I’ll have to do it myself—” 

He turned out a script in about two 
weeks and brushed his hands trium- 
phantly. ‘There!’ he said. 


[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 86 ] 
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N Hollywood the stars are no exception to those strange 

events that happen in the lives of nearly all of us, those weird, 

half-unreal, inexplicable happenings that make you believe 
more than a little in mental telepathy. 

The stars who tell these amazing stories cannot explain the 
why or the wherefore of them. But each does testify that such 
coincidences, or psychic warnings, did happen to them, and 
that, in turn, each of their lives was thereby affected. 

Consider the story which Ida Lupino tells. 

One day last summer Ida Lupino visited a fortune teller at 
Santa Monica. He was an East Indian, about seventy years 
old, aristocratic looking, with a large wart under his right eye. 
He was absently stroking a yellow kitten when Ida was shown 
into the room where he waited, but his preoccupation dis- 
appeared immediately he saw her. 

“Hello, little lady!”’ he said, quickening. 
been all this time?”’ 

A shadow passed over his eyes. ‘I’m sorry,” he explained, 
“I mistook you for someone I knew a long time ago. I forgot 
she no longer would be young. Your hand, may I see it, 
please?” 

Ida’s hand lay in his, small and white. 

“Your mother,” he went on, “isn’t she an actress? And her 
name, isn’t it Connie, Connie—Emerald?” 

“That’s right,’’ Ida told him. She knew who this Indian was 
now. She had heard her mother tell about him ever since she 
could remember. ‘Thirty years ago he and her mother had’ met 
on a corner of Piccadilly Circus . 


“How have you 


All day Connie Emerald had called upon theatrical 
Down to her last shilling, she was loathe to go home 
with no encouraging news. Waiting for the traffic to stop she 
felt a light touch upon her shoulder and turning she saw an 
Indian, about forty years of age, aristocratic looking, with a 
large wart under his right eye, who was dressed in the occidental 
manner, except for a turban. 


agents. 
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“Don’t touch me,” she said, frightened. 


[O thre =. 


The Indian smiled. ‘Don’t be afraid, little lady,” he said, 
“T only want to help you. You won’t find what you seek here. 
To find it you must go down a little street which leads off a 
main thoroughfare. You must walk up wooden stairs which 
are dusty and which will creak even under your little weight. 
On a landing you will see a blue gas flame spitting in a jet. And 
there, under the roof, in a shabby office, there will be two men. 
They will help you.” 

Even when the traffic halted Connie Emerald continued to 
stand there. She. knew just such a place as the Indian de- 


scribed. It was the office of a Lyle Street theatrical manager 
she hadn’t visited in a long time. Her eyes were wide and 
incredulous. 


The Indian handed her his card. ‘‘Have your mother bring 
you to see me,” he said. ‘It will be my pleasure to tell you 
many things. Never before, for anyone, have I been able to 
see so clearly.” 


CONNIE EMERALD went directly to the office of those 
Lyle Street managers. It was all as he had described it, 
even to the blue gas flame spitting in the jet. 

“Hello, Mr. Clayton,” she said, opening the office door. 

“Hello!”? Clayton answered. And his partner said, “‘ We’ve 
been talking about you, Connie, wondering where we could find | 
you. How’d you like to go on a tour to Australia?” 

That night there was great excitement in the Emerald house- 
hold. Not only were they delighted at the contract for an 
Australian tour which Connie had in her pocket, they also were 
jittery over her story of the Indian. The next day, early, she 
and her mother set out to see him. 

He told Connie many things, true to his word. He told her 
she was at last on the right road, that she had put her worst 
poverty behind her. She would, he predicted, marry a man 
with a famous name who would be famous in his own right; 
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Pyschic warnings, mental telepathy, or 


sheer coincidence—however you explain 


them, you will enjoy these amazing tales 


j 
; 


that she would have three children and the eldest would die. 
As you probably know, all of this came true. She married 
Stanley Lupino. Their children are Ida and Rita, for Richard, 
their first child, died. 

All of this Ida remembered. 

“Tell me,” the Indian said to her, “‘all the things I told your 
mother in England when she was young like you; have they 
come true?” 

Ida withdrew her hand from his slowly.. She had a strong 
sense of unreality. “Yes,” she told him, “all the things you 
told her have come true.”’ 

He smiled, pleased as a child. “For her I could see, so very 
clearly,” he said simply. 

At the time this happened Ida’s mother was away. But the 
hour she returned Ida told her she had met her famous Indian 
and together they drove to Santa Monica to see him. They 
were too late. He had gone. His booth was empty and his 
shingle, ‘‘ Your Fortune Told,” flapped in the wind. 


N 1917, on July 7th, Basil Rathbone was in a French hospital 
suffering from trench fever. In a way, brave though a man 
might be, it was a relief to lie ill. It meant release from fight- 
ing so heavy that it made the ground tremble. It meant that 
five minutes after the man beside you had smoked one of your 
cigarettes he wouldn’t sprawl at your feet, a horrible grin 
splitting his face. And lying between the cool sheets you could 
trace the leisurely course of the summer sun in the golden 
shadows on the wall. 

The midday meal, such as it was, over, Basil Rathbone 
closed his eyes. In his sleep he hoped he might lose the un- 
accountable depression which had closed around him. Sleep 
wouldn’t come. But tears did. They flowed steadily down his 
face and he had no power to stop them. 

He says, speaking of this time: ‘‘An uncontrollable impulse 
forced me to ask for paper and pencil and to write my brother 


Bay 
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who was some twenty miles away in a front line trench. While 
I was writing I looked at my watch to check the time I judged 
it to be by the shadows on the wall, and I remember it was 
twelve forty-five.” 

At twelve forty-five exactly on July 7th, 1917, the brother to 
whom Basil was writing was killed by shell fire. And when he 
died he was writing Basil a letter which later was delivered to 
him. 


T is interesting to consider the deviously parallel paths 
Claudette Colbert and her husband, Doctor Joel Pressman, 
traveled to meet each other. And considering them it is 
natural to speculate on the matter of fate and whether our 
lives are preordained. 

When the New York Paramount studios closed Claudette 
was scheduled to work in California. She packed up and left 
for Hollywood. 

At the identical time Jack Pressman, a young physician and 
scientist, having graduated from the Harvard Medical School 
and served for a time at Bellevue, had a strong instinct he 
should start in the West. And in spite of the fact that his 
family and his professional associations were eastern, he packed 
his bags and started out for San Francisco. 

For a year Claudette worked in the Hollywood studios. 

For a year Jack Pressman worked in San Francisco. 

Then Claudette came back to New York ona visit, and half- 
determined to remain, to return to the stage. 

Simultaneously Jack Pressman came east on a visit, half- 
determined to accept one of the affiliations which had been 
offered him. 

Claudette finally decided in favor of California and pictures. 

And again simultaneously Jack Pressman also prepared to 
return to California, to Los Angeles this time. 

Claudette went to work in the studios and Jack Pressman 
went to work at the hospital, in [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 94 | 
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HE current phenomenon of Hollywood is William Horatio 


Powell. 


Bill is neither new, nor particularly handsome, nor 
particularly young. Just about three years ago, when his 
contract with Warners was finishing, no one would have been 
too surprised, not even Bill, if his career was about through. 


He had defied all the rules, had 
been at the top of the movie busi- 
ness for more than ten years, and 
if he had begun to slip debonairly 
(and Bill would have been deb- 
onair about even that) it would 
have been quite according to the 
movie pattern. 

Instead, what? Instead, Bill 
Powell today is more important 
than ever. Right now he has 
before the public three of the 
greatest hit pictures ever made, 
“The Great Ziegfeld,” “My Man 
Godfrey” and “Libeled Lady,” 
and in each of them he is super- 
lative. 

sut if you think any of that is 
an accident, you don’t know our 
man Willie 

Let us stop and consider the 
interesting case of Mr. Powell. 


Above, Bill Powell, Myrna 
Loy and Asta again will play 
their favorite characters in 


M-G-M's After the Thin Man” 
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In 1921, Bill had almost ten years of stage experience back 
of him. He hadn’t set the world on fire, but he was a veteran 
actor who had done everything from Shakespeare to singing— 
yes, singing—in musical comedy. Usually he was a villain, 
and we'll grant you that Bill was only acting in such a role. 

When he finally got into movies, he was pretty well typed. 
His first film, prophetically, was a 
detective story. He played a 
minor role in John Barrymore’s 
“Sherlock Holmes.’ Next he was 
a meanie in ‘““When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,’ and an even 
more important villain in “The 
Bright Shawl.” 

He even carried the part off- 
stage, being particularly snooty 
to Dick Barthelmess, to whom 
he had taken a fancied dislike. He 
snooted him until the company 
took a boat for Havana to go on 
location, and then Bill discovered 
that Dick was the grandest guy 
in two hemispheres. 

After another stage play, Bill 
went to Italy to make ““Romola” 
with Dorothy and Lillian Gish 
and Ronald Colman. And there 
began another friendship. Ron- 


“The Canary Murder Case” 
gave Bill his first detective 
role. It had far-reaching con- 
sequences on his future career 


Thin or fat—hero or heavy 
—whatever his role, Bill 
Powell is first and fore- 


most his own amusing self 
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nie, Dick and Bill have been pals ever since, for a decade and a 
half, an inseparable trio in fair weather or foul. 

BOUT this time Bill began to take stock of things. He had 
worked long and successfully in his profession. 

Not being your true matinee idol variety, he mostly had 
played every type of heavy, be it dissolute outcast or society 
thief, stool pigeon or crooked lawyer. 

And now, perhaps, he could enjoy his gains, ill-gotten though 
they might be from such countless villainies, and do some- 
thing for which his soul hungered. 

That was to retire to the Riviera. 

And there you have a clue, plain as the nose on a producer’s 
ace, to Bill’s fate. 

The Riviera! Orchids in a tinsel box . . . a rendezvous at 
idnight . . . muted orchestra and rare liqueurs, crystal 
handeliers and chemin-de-fer . . . the Riviera! 

Here was a setting into 
hich Mr. Powell fitted with 
he unwrinkled elegance of 

woman’s hand in a white 
id glove. 

So Mr. Powell retired to the 
iviera. 

This little-known episode in 
he life of Bill Powell lasted 
or three months. 

By the end of that time he 
was so homesick for a job, so 
for the voice of old 
riends, and so bored with 
dleness that he could have 
yept—and did (with the aid 
fa little something that wasn’t 
oda-pop). 

Bill came back to Holly- 
vood and signed up with Para- 
ount. Just another actor, 
emember, even though a good 
ne. 

But now events begin to 
hape his future. Hollywood 
vas gripped by the talkie 
evolution. 

At about the same time a 
ookish fellow named Wright 
was turning out best selling 
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Bill and Myrnain “The Thin Man.” For mystery, humor 
and sheer entertainment it has never been surpassed. 
With them is Asta, the only wirehair star in pictures 


detective novels under the nom de plume of S. S. Van Dine. 
Between the rumble of hammers on the new sound stages, 
somebody in Hollywood learned that S. S. Van Dine was not 
the name of a steamship, but the author of detective stories 
that would make excellent talkies 


\J/AN DINE was summoned to town and told to bring his 

Philo Vance with him. 

Paramount offered ‘““‘The Canary Murder Case”’ to Bill. 

But Bill took a vast dislike to that infallible super-detective, 
Philo Vance, and said so in no uncertain terms. 

“He was a conceited, in- 
sufferable prig, in my estima- 
tion,’ said Bill. 

But he did like Van Dine, 
Philo’s creator. The two met 
to talk things over. As they 
sipped their cooling drinks in 
Bill’s patio, the Fates must 
have chuckled. It should 
have been an occasion for 
champagne and speeches of 
dedication, but neither Powell, 
Van Dine, nor the Studio 
could have known the far- 
reaching consequences of this 
little talk over the character 
of Philo Vance. 

“Philo is too synthetic,’ 
Bill put it bluntly. ‘‘He’s fine 
between book covers, but he 
won’t do on the screen. They’d 
want to throw pies at him. 
He’s just too utterly utter, 
don’t you know.” 

Van Dine listened with in- 
terest, and then with growing 
approval. Bill was convincing. 
He pointed out that no man 
can be perfect and win the 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 108 | 
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on the set of “A Man and a Woman,” 


E have seen Garbo—The Woman No One Ever Sees. 
We have had a close-up of an opera star, not being 
temperamental. We know, now, what a dust storm 
We have been disillusioned about chorus girls. We 
We have been looking 


is like. 
have had other unexpected experiences. 
around the studios again. 

Like every other month we have ever known, this is a good 
month for looking around. All kinds of things are happening, 
to all kinds of people, in all kinds of settings. And different 
kinds from last month—or next month. 

Hollywood wouldn’t be Hollywood if movie making were a 
changeless art, an exact science, or a predictable business. 
Hollywood thrives on experimentation. 

Consider Grace Moore, for example. She is the center of a 
new experiment at Columbia. She has two (count them) 
directors on her new picture, and both work simultaneously. 

We wonder if Joseph von Sternberg might have suggested to 
Producer Harry Cohn, after ‘‘The King Steps Out,” that the 
direction of Grace was a two-man job? Or if Grace told Pro- 
after her encounter with one von Sternberg, that 
she wouldn’t mind working with a couple of other fellows? 

Our curiosity 


ducer Cohn, 


aroused, we set out to investigate. 

One of the two directors is Harry Lachman, an ace from ’way 
back, with The other is Robert 
He is the man who wrote the scripts for “It Happened 


countless hits to his credit. 
Riskin 


One Night,” ‘“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” ‘Lost Horizon” and 

now—the new Moore picture. He has given plenty of 
players things to do and say, but this is his first attempt to tell 
players how to do and say them. 

emporarily, but only temporarily, the picture’s title is 

Interlude That hardly gives an inkling of the story. 

Grace pla an Australian prima donna, who comes to 
\merica on a tour, and wants to stay. When her visitor’s 
permit expire he goes to Mexico, to re-enter under the im- 
migration quota Phere she discovers that she ‘may have 
months to wait, and there she meets a violent young American 
artist (Cary Grant) who has a phobia about prima donnas. 
Hating each other, they marry—Grace to get into the United 
states, Cary to get out of a Mexican calabozo 

fhe amusing story, typically Riskin, goes on from there. It 
gives Grace opportunities to sing everything from opera to 

Minnie the Moocher one with “bumps’’). Halfway be- 


tween is a grand Jerome Kern tune called ‘“‘Our Song.” 
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Our reporter learns what a terrific thing a dust storm is 
at Paramount 


view of 


An early bird’s-eye 


the latest doings on the lots 


The scene we are to watch is the meeting scene. But before 
we walk onto the sound stage, an advance scout reconnoiters for 
possible signs of temperament. When none are seen, we are 
granted safe conduct. 

Inside, as we walk toward the set, we are confronted with 
small, neat, freshly-painted signs: ‘‘There has been some ‘flu’ 
going around. So please be careful to cover face when ex- 
pectorating or coughing. Thank you.” Thus are singing stars 
protected from marauding microbes. 

The setting of the scene is Grant’s large room in a Mexican 
hotel. A setting colorful with Mexicana. The camera is in a 
corner, aimed toward a door at the side of the room. Beside the 
camera is Lachman, suggesting how the scene should be photo- 
graphed. Sitting in a chair in the setting itself is Riskin, 
quietly suggesting to Grace and Cary how they should play the 
scene. Thus do the two directors divide their responsibilities. 

Grace is wearing white satin pajama trousers, with a tunic 
coat of dark-blue figured satin. Cary wears slacks and a rough 
sport shirt. These are their clothes for the scene. 

As the action begins, Cary is in the room alone, playing 
records on a phonograph. With strained casualness, Grace 
strolls in through the open door, pretending to be attracted by 
the music. Ironically, he greets her with, ‘Oh, it’s you, 
Queen.’ She wants to know why he calls her “Queen.” For 
a special reason of his own, which she wouldn’t understand, he 
says. He’s willing to end all conversation there, but she smiles 
too, too coyly and asks him if he has any of the records of 
“Touise Fuller.’ (He doesn’t know, but that is her name.) 

He warns her to utter that name with reverence; she is the 
one singer about whom he still has any 1 ven she 
is slipping. Grace remarks that the last time she saw Louise 
Fuller, Fuller looked like an old battle-axe. Cary says he 
wouldn’t know about that; he has never seen her, never wanted 


* to see her. 


Grace Moore, talking to Cary Grant, is 
the center of a brand new experiment 


She should be heard. 
phonograph needle on a record. 

They stand listening, as if music were pouring from the 
phonograph. Actually, no sound issues forth. Somehow, the 
music will be dubbed onto the film later. Anything is possible 
in Hollywood! 

Before the camera goes into action, they have two rehearsals. 
Between rehearsals, Moore and Riskin, both smiling, discuss 
possible improvements. No one twenty feet away can hear 
what they are saying. 

So this is temperament—! 

We move on, to the set of “Help Wanted—Female,”’ to 
watch Jean Arthur and George Brent. We see enough to con- 
vince us that Jean and George will do all right as co-stars in 
this comedy of a romantic girl and an unromantic man 

He is the publisher of a health magazine, who holds to the 
theory that the seat of emotions is the liver, not the heart— 
and that, therefore, everybody should eat more carrots. He 
would be a problem for any woman. Jean, as his secretary, 
has her troubles, trying experiments to make him human. 

We watch them rehearse their first encounter as employer 
and employee. George sits behind a big modernistic desk, 
facing the door. Through the door hurries Jean, bearing a bud 
vase, and murmuring an apologetic ‘“‘Good morning.” He 
barks out that she’s late. Ye-es, she is; a minute and a half 
late She puts the vase down on his desk. ‘‘What’s that?” he 
demands. A flower. Hastily, he snatches it, throws it away, 
with the reminder that flowers give some people hay fever. As 
he does so, he notices that she is wearing rouge. Whereupon he 
tells her that she doesn’t have the idea of this organization; this 
is a cult of idealists, dedicated to correct living. She nods, 
stunned. He starts to dictate... 

Director Al Green—you’ll recognize him by the inevitable 


“Tisten—” and he sets the 


They gave Jean Arthur a surprise on the set of “Help 
Wanted, Female.” 


She plays George Brent's secretary 


hat and the equally inevitable cigar—gently, persuasively 
makes George more brusque and Jean more timid. This is 
important, to point up their later character changes. Finally 
the rehearsal satisfies him. But the cameraman isn’t satisfied 
with his lighting yet. Green almost blows up. If the lights 
can’t be arranged by the time rehearsals are finished, what’s 
going to happen to the spontaneity of the acting? 

On this set, Jean is given a surprise birthday party—and on 
the same day Director Green is also given a party to celebrate 
his twenty-first year as a director. Jean kisses him on the 
cheek, leaving red lip prints there. Green says he intends to 
keep them there the rest of the day . . . Lionel Stander, also 
in the picture, gutturally wails, ‘‘The last time I had a birth- 
day, all I got were three poison-pen letters and a dun from the 
Retail Merchants’ Credit Association.” 


NEXT door, Melvyn Douglas and Virginia Bruce are supposed 

to be making ‘Women of Glamor’’—the love story of an 
artist and a model. Virginia is not working today. Melvynis 
playing a scene with a tall and talented newcomer from the 
New York stage, Leona Maricle. 

The set is very small—just large enough to suggest the corner 
of a society girl’s living room. On a divan, with her profile 
to the camera, sits Miss Maricle. Beyond her, on the edge 
of a chair, sits Douglas. They are engaged, and in this scene 
the engagement is broken. 

Renunciation scenes always are difficult. They have tend- 
encies to be too theatrical. But Miss Maricle suggests re- 
pressed emotion, and unspoken heartache, with such finesse 
that the stage remains hushed as she finishes. In a few brief 
moments, and in an unsympathetic roéle, she has created a 
mood, fashioned a spell. It is a promise of longer moments to 
come. Columbia should experiment with Miss Maricle. 

At RKO-Radio, we expected to find Ginger Rogers per- 
forming the greatest experiment of her young acting life—a 
dramatic role, in costume, in “‘Mother Carey’s Chickens.”’ 
But surprising news awaits us. 

While Ginger was doing this picture, Fred Astaire was to doa 
dancing picture with some new feminine partner (also as an 
experiment). The partner-to-be had not yet been announced 
when Fred started creation of the dances for ‘Stepping Toes.” 
Ginger was in the middle of costume fittings for her picture; 
sets were being built; a cast was practically assembled. When, 
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The biggest thrill of the month is Sonja Henie, skating 


champion who is making her first picture. 


Top, Bobby 


Breen, singing star in “Rainbow on the River,” at RKO 


suddenly, on the eve of production, all preparations for 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens”’ were halted—to remain unhatched 
for three months. Ginger put her dancing shoes back on. 

She will play her dramatic role after the first of the year. But 
meanwhile Fred won’t dance without Ginger. A silent, but elo- 
quent tribute to her importance in the Astaire-Rogers pictures. 

We cannot watch the rehearsals. Fred says, reasonably, 
“How would you writers like anyone to see the first drafts of 
your stories? Well, these rehearsals are ‘first drafts.’ ” 

Neither can we watch Katharine Hepburn, except in the 
studio commissary, where she lunches in slacks at the directors’ 
table. There she is not withdrawn, elusive; she talks ani- 
matedly and banteringly; she is more a tomboy than a glamor 
queen. But the set of ‘Quality Street’ is closed, as all Hep- 
burn sets are closed. .And closed in with her is Franchot Tone, 
playing opposite. Wonder if Joan Crawford minds? 

The only other picture shooting this afternoon is “‘ Criminal 
Lawyer,” with Lee Tracy in the title role and Margot Grahame 
in the feminine lead. 

This scene takes place in Tracy’s office. As the action 
begins, Tracy alone comes in, says a few words to Margot (his 
secretary). Then in come Betty Lawford, Erik Rhodes and 
Frank Thomas, Jr. Betty kisses Lee; they exchange a few 
lines; and then Tracy, suggesting ‘‘a snifter,’’ leads the other 
two men to a small portable bar at the near end (that is, 
camera end) of the room. As he pours out drinks, the tele- 
phone rings; Margot answers. 

They rehearse this action an hour; perhaps more than an 
hour. First, the cue light (a light on the outside of the door, 
operated by a button in Director Christy Cabanne’s hand) 
refuses to work. That is remedied. Then Betty rushes in, 
kisses Lee, and a five-way conversation starts. One of the five, 
and each time a different one, takes his cue at the wrong 
moment. That is remedied. Then the talk of the three men 
across the room isn’t brisk enough; then it’s too brisk. At long 
last, that Then the telephone bell has to be 
repaired. The scene is finally shot. 
asks the script girl (who has a stop-watch 
in her hand): “How long was it?”’ She answers: ‘Two min- 
utes.” It takes patience to act in the movies, to spend an 
hour on a two-minute scene 


is corrected. 


The sound man 


T RKO-Pathe, Producer Sol Lesser is spending a half 
million dollars on the second picture of Eddie Cantor’s 
eight-year-old protegé, Bobby Breen. The picture is “Rainbow 
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on the River,” a sentimental story about a waif who sings his — 
way into a home and a fortune. Z 

This afternoon he is not singing. He is amusing other 
children at a party, with four dancing white mice in a small 
wire cage. He is whistling a tune for them to dance by, when 
another boy snatches at the cage and the mice fall, supposedly, 
to the’ floor. Actually, they fall into a black cloth, held by — 
two men lying on the floor just below camera range. They 
are almost prone because the camera is built so close to the 
floor for the small-statured Bobby. 

There are about thirty children on the stage, which means 
that about thirty mothers are present, all hovering on the rim 
of the set, hoping their offspring will be able to push up for- - 
ward. Bobby’s ‘“‘mother’”’ on the set is his seventeen-year-old 
sister, Sally, who spent all of her own savings to get him his 
first break. 


HE biggest visual thrill of the month is the Madison Square 

Garden set for ‘‘One in a Million” at 20th Century-Fox, with 
twelve thousand square feet of the stage floor converted into 
an ice-skating rink. And on that ice, a Viking Venus whirling 
toward stardom. 

She is a round-faced, pretty little thing, this twenty-three- 
year-old Sonja Henie, who has been Olympic skating champion 
three times. And, oddly enough, her first picture—a musical— 
is about an Olympic skating champion. 

This skating rink is a story in itself. There has never been 
anything like it in Hollywood. Three days were required to 
freeze the water for the rink, by means of refrigerating pipes 
along the floor. Then, the cameraman discovered that the 
pipes showed through the ice. The whole tedious task had to 
be undone, and redone. This time skimmed milk was used 
for the first liquid layer. That was allowed to freeze. Then 
water was poured on it and frozen. That gave the desired 
opaque appearance. 

Don Ameche plays opposite the newcomer, with the Ritz 
Brothers for comedy relizf. But she will steal her own picture. 
Nothing can compete with her effortless skating and dancing. 
And if she can act half as well as she skates—well, 20th 
Century-Fox has another new feminine star to find rdles for. 
(Attention, Miss Simon!) 

We cannot see Shirley Temple making ‘‘Stowaway,”’ or hear 
her jibbering Chinese, for the simple reason that, for the first 
time in her career as No. 1 star of the screen, she has been 
taken home ill—with a cold. [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 98 | 
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What promises to be an enormously ettective new 
team is that of Kay Francis and Errol Flynn, together 
for the first time in “Another Dawn.” The background 
is a British military post in Irag. Completing the 
picture both stars hope to take a vacation from 
Warners—Errol to the South Seas, Kay to Europe 


PHO LOPLA YS 
Hollywood office is 
a little white house, 
set in green lawns, 
so the affair wa 

very informal. The 
guest of honor with 
Paula Stone and 
Jane Withers. Fa 
right, Tyrone Power, 
Jr. and monocled 


Heather Thatche: 
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The occasion for the 
party was Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden’s recent 
Western speaking tour. 
It was a delightful turn- 
out, and the first time 
the movie colony had 
met him. At the left are 
Una Merkel, Anne Shir- 
ley. Mr. Macfadden, 
Dixie Dunbar, Madge 
Evans. Below, Beverly 
Roberts, Editor Miss 
Ruth Waterbury, the 
hostess, Olivia de Havil- 
land and Dixie Dunbar 
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Right, Dixie Dunbar, Helen Macfad- 
den, the Publisher’s daughter, who 
travelled with him, June Lang, 
Marian Marsh. Below, Ruth Water- 
bury greets Gladys Swarthout and 
her husband, Frank Chapman 


Above, among the galaxy of 
stars who came to meet Mr. 
Mactadden were Martha 
Raye, Tom ‘Brown, Paula 
Stone, Cesar Romero, Glenda 
Farrell and Inez Courtney. At 
left, Richard Dix is most in- 
terested in hearing Mr. Mac- 
fadden’s views on the state of 
the nation. The party was 
held late one afternoon. Left, 
sampling the refreshments 
are Jacqueline Wells, Marian 
Marsh, Inez Courtney and 
Glenda Farrell. It’s evident 
they had a genuine good time 


Right, Mrs. Charles Starrett, Preston 
Foster, Helen Macfadden and 
Charles Starrett. Below, Miss Water- 
bury having a grand time at her 
own party with the newly engaged 
Gene Raymond and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. Errol Flynn is with them. 
Below, right, Mr. Macfadden discov- 
ered that the stars are just as attrac- 
tive in real life as they are on the 
screen. He’s conversing with 
Madge Evans and Martha Raye 


The producers and publicity heads of 
the studios were represented too. Right, 
Walter Wanger entertains Preston 
Foster, Binnie Barnes, and Richard Dix 


All comparative newcomers to the screen, 
these lovely creatures (left) have a little con- 
fab in the corner about their experiences. 
Here are Olivia de Havilland, June Lang, 
Anne Shirley, Beverly Roberts, Martha Raye 


When Gable—never the tea type—isn’t working 
or beauing Carole Lombard, with whom he still 
seems very much in love, he borrows Allan Jones’ 
schooner, Alrene, and goes off by himself. Much 
interested in his new picture, “Parnell,” he is 
wondering whether to grow a beard for the part 


So many studios want Irene Dunne, she has 
hardly had time to finish her new house. Since 
she emerges as a deft comedienne in “Theodora 
Goes Wild.” her best picture, it probably means 
quite a new type of career for her. Her new assign- 
ment is a musical, “High, Wide and Handsome” 


Gene Raymond has changed recently. From a 
shy, rather introspective young man, he has 
turned into a gregarious youth, bursting with hap- 
Ppiness. The reason—Jeanette MacDonald. They 
hope to be married June 17th, which is the second 
anniversary of their first date. Love IS Grand! 


Jimmy: A coo and a housekeeper and 
a sort of community valet and butler. 
| Y. C.: Thought you said something 

about saving money. 

Jimmy: Well, it cuts the rent to fifty 
bucks apiece. And all the food and 
service and everything only brings the 
final total to about two hundred and 
fifty. It’d cost more eating in restau- 
rants and all that stuff. Besides, vou 
forget the bachelor’s making more money 
than he’s ever looked at before—that’s 
your stipulation. And besides, there are 
all the other advantages of a house. 

Y. C. (reflectively): Logic tells me that 
there might also be some disadvantages. 
As for instances when all four of the 
fellas want to bring their separate dates 
home to entertain them there—on the 
same evening. 

Jimmy: Now I admit that. 
you say, was—is—a _ problem. 


There, as 
But 


then you can figure out certain nights 
for certain peodle and the others can 
just stay away or go quietly to bed. As 
they like. Or they can take their girls 
up to look at the swell view there is from 
the hills all around Hollywood. Boy, is 
that a swell view. 

Y. C. (hurriedly): The bachelor is es- 
tablished with his friends, and the hous- 
ing thing is settled—but remember this 
guy doesn’t know any girls vet to, uh, 
show the view to. There oughta be a 
rule or rules about that. 

Jimmy: Vm getting to that. You 
huddle, you see, you and your friends, 
and you discuss the situation. _ Wim- 
men, you discuss. You dig up all the old 
rotogravure sections of the Sunday papers 
and spread ’em out and look ’em over. 
Of course some go on the impossible list 
right away—the married for a 
palpable reason, and the bespoke ones, 


ones, 


and those that are, or might be, any pro 
ducer’s girl, and 
Divorcees are okav, 


also Greta Garbo. 
but 
single ones are the stuff. 
Y. C.( slightly astonished): Carry on. 
Jimmy: Then, when vou’ve picked out 
the ones you like, you 
chances of meeting them. 
out how to get an 
then you do. Sometimes 
easy, but with us — well, we had Kent 
Smith. That guy—he either knew every- 
body already or fixed it up for himself 
within a day or two. Marvelous tech- 
nique he’s got, believe me. 
lucky. Kent was appointed committee- 
of-one to get the girls we wanted over to 
the house, and that was all there was to 
it. You should give a dinner party, first. 
Y. C. (whistling through his fingers at 


the beautiful 


analyze your 

You figure 
introduction—and 
it’s not so 


So we were 


the waitresses): More coffee! 
| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 84 | 


The datingest young man 
in Hollywood says: “When 
a woman screams and 
puts her arms around your 
neck in a roller coaster, 
you are safe. It is when 
she puts her arms around 
you and begins to murmur 
that the Hollywood bach- 
elor has to watch out!” 
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N the theater, it is ‘‘Half Hour!” In the movies, it-is ‘This 

is the take!’’ But in radio the warning call to players to be 
ready to start the show is ‘‘ Thirty Seconds!” 

To this reporter of activities along the Hollywood radio front 
nothing is more indicative, than this, of the difference in pace 
between the stage, the movies and the radio. Just think of the 
terrific speed bottled up behind these two succinct words of 
warning, “Thirty Seconds!” 

No call boys go ambling along, rapping on the theater dress- 
ing room door, calling to the star within, ‘‘Half Hour, Miss 
3arrymore!’’ No assistant directors nonchalantly survey the 
setup, take one last look to see that Miss Crawford’s make-up 
is straight and that Bob Taylor’s uniform is brushed, then call 
“Are you ready? All right, this is the take . Roll ’em 
No creaking of cords and rumble of pulleys as the 
theater curtain is 


over.” 
rolled up. No last minute sweeping and 


polishing by movie prop boys or powdering and combing by 


maid or valet No, none of this—a single bell, the words 

“Thirty Seconds,” while players’ hearts mount to their throats 

and the thirty seconds tick off as if they were hours. 
Incidentally, a minute on the air is valued at approximately 


$500.00. So even a split second of delay, one muffed line, or a 


Which 


half-minute pause in the show is extremely expensive. 
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means there must be a scientific exactitude to the radio show 
that no other form of entertainment has yet approached. It 
may sound like a casual piece of theater as it comes to you over 
the air, but it isn’t. There’s nothing lackadaisical about it. It 
is the modern Twentieth Century speed and pace, tuned and }) 
timed (if it’s good) so perfectly that it sitmulates-casualness. 

Because of this and because the technical part of radio is so 
interesting, backstage at a broadcast is a most fascinating place 
fot anybody. When you stop to think that radio is really in an 
embryo state of development, that its possibilities are limitless, 
your imagination races on and you become even more excited. 
But enough of this, of your reporter’s feelings about what she 
has been viewing. What of last month’s shows and what of our 
Hollywood personalities? 

In New York, Joan Blondell, on 2 honeymoon trip with her 
new husband, Dick Powell, did a superb dramatic broadcast 
which won her much praise. It was an important occasion in 
Joan’s radio career, for not only was she one of the most highly 

spotlighted figures of the moment with all eyes upon her 
waiting to see what she could do, but the broadcast was 
a significant one. 

If I may digress a moment, I will point out that two 
motion picture stars married to one another face an 
awful lot of problems that ordinary mortals do not know 
exist. Two temperamental individuals married to one 
another, two stars with two demanding careers in the 
same family, have quite a load to carry in a dignified 
and unselfish manner. Upon whether they do or not 
depends the success of their marriage. (I have always” 
had my suspicions that the crack-up of the Ina Claire- 
Jack Gilbert marriage started with Ina’s flip reply to a 
reporter, when asked how it felt to be married to a great 
star, ““Why don’t you ask Mr. Gilbert?’’) 


Right, Bob Taylor and Olivia de 
Havilland at the Lux Theater. Bob 
tells a good story on himself in 
the accompanying article. Below, 


Eddie Cantor and the famed Abbe 
children, Dick, Patience and John 


Well, it seems that when Mr. Powell and Miss Blondell 
urrived in New York, Mr. Powell was called by the advertising 
lugency which hires him for ‘‘ Hollywood Hotel” and told that 
ye was scheduled for an appearance on their Kate Smith hour; 
‘hat Miss Smith had been so informed and was delighted. 

“Fine,” said Dick. ‘‘That’ll be great. I’d love to appear 
with her. When do I go on?” 

) It developed that Mr. Powell was scheduled to broadcast at 
exactly the same minute and hour that the much touted show 
bf Joan’s was to go out over the ether waves. Dick was aghast. 
He couldn’t do a thing like this to his wife—it just couldn’t be 
Jone. 

“But you are important, too, Mr. Powell,” they told him. 
‘In fact, you are very important. Your broadcast may be 
more significant than hers.’’ (Or perhaps in not so many words, 
out that was the gist of it.) 

Dick was ina spot. He didn’t like to offend the firm which 
hired him. After all, he was an actor working for his living, 
but he just couldn’t go on in opposition to his bride. So 
he hemmed and hawed and sputtered and delayed and 
finally called up Kate Smith direct. 

Kate listened, understood and called the whole thing 
off herself. And thus a major crisis in the Powell- 
Blondell menage was avoided. 

I really think there are mighty few of Dick’s calibre in 

ollywood who would and could have handled such a 
‘icklish situation so capably. Most of our men are 
ctors to the teeth, with an eye on their own spotlight 
orst, last and always. 

More and more radio is proving a great surcease to 
ne-men lovers of the screen. On the screen they may 
qave to make vigorous love to a Garbo, a Crawford, or 
1 Shearer, or somebody else every time a camera clicks 


Rupert Hughes, Joan Bennett and 
Charles Boyer presented “Cyrano” 
over the air. When Gable played in 
"Nalley Forge’ his best girl sent 
him Washington's picture and that 
little hatchet on the table. 


Fun? 


but they are beginning to discover that they can have radio 


scripts which omit females. You haven’t noticed? Well, that’s 
why Clark Gable picked “‘ Valley Forge,” in which he portrayed 
George Washington, the Father of his Country. It gave him 
the opportunity to do something other than toss kisses at a 
beauteous lady, or take her into a big clinch, which, believe it 
or not, bores Mr. Gable exceedingly. George Washington was 
a he-man—in fact, the he-man of all times in these United 
States—and there had to be no “‘la-la’”’ love making. For the 
same reason Jimmy Cagney, who will never live down his 
reputation for smacking dames with grapefruit, chose the war 
play, ‘‘Journey’s End,” for his Camel broadcast. 

But speaking of George Washington Gable, when he arrived 
at the theater the afternoon of his show, he found his dressing 
room had been decorated in a most elegant fashion with cherry 
trees and blossoms. There was also a large sign which read: 
“The Screen’s Great Lover Becomes the Father of his 
Country!”’ What did Clark say? I dunno, I didn’t hear him, 
but I imagine some good masculine exclamations emerged from 
his lips. Who played sucha joke on him? Why, his girl friend, 
Carole Lombard, of course. 

Jimmy Cagney is the one film star, to whom I have talked, 
who frankly admits he is not crazy about radio. 

“T like it all right,”’ he told me, ‘‘but I don’t get any lift from 
it. It is not like the stage; it has no zoom, no feel for me. I like 
pictures better. Yes, they asked me to sign for a series of 
radio broadcasts when it looked | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 92 | 
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F you watch closely, you will see a square locket of gold 
hung on a slender chain around the throat of glorious-voiced 
Lily Pons in her new picture. 

From your seat in the theater you will not be able to dis- 
But I examined it closely the other day 
talking in her dressing room at RKO 
beauty, 


tinguish its details. 
when Lily and I were 
studios, and so can tell you it is a thing of delicate 
ishioned by Cartier. On its burnished pages, which:fold like 
leaves between the covers of a golden book, are engraved her 
lucky number, thirteen, a few bars of music, a portrait of her- 
self, a scene from her first motion picture made a year ago, and 
on the final page, two words, “‘Poum” and “Dede.” 

There are two stories behind that trinket. 

[he first concerns the locket itself. It was not part of her 
costume as dictated by the script, she told me lightly, but just 
a memento of her picture ‘I Dream Too Much” which she 
was wearing for luck. 

The truth is, she was wearing it for love. 
they rested on it, told me that. 

For “ Poum’’ is a nickname for herself (from her French habit 
of continually saying ‘‘poum!” much as you and I say ‘‘oh 
and “Dede” is her own pet name for the famous 
Russian-born maestro, Andre Kostelanetz, to whom she is be- 
trothed and who gave her the locket 

Which brings us to the second story, the love story of these 
two. This is the first time it has been told. 

Some real life romances are like a flaming tiger lily. 
they seem to me. Others have the stately beauty of American 
Beauty Still others the careless grace of an armful of 
New England lady-slippers gathered from a lush meadow. 
very occasionally in this busy, strident world of 


Her eyes, when 


poo!’’) 


Or so 
roses. 


Occasionally 


Have you heard a new and thrill- 


ing tenderness in the golden 
voice of the Metropolitan’s tiniest 


soprano? There’s a reason... 
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today—one occurs which has all the sweetness_and reticence 
of an old-fashioned, paper-frilled bouquet of miznonette To’ 
me, the love story of Lily and Andre has that Old World charm.) 
Rare it is, too, in these days and in this country, where almost} 
clinical reports of two famous hearts in love are the common 
thing, more’s the pity 


HIS romance is a simple melody of love, unaccented by! 
brilliant passages, fanfare of trumpets, or beating of kettle- 
drums. A mutual love of music brought them together. The! 
strange thing is that it did not happen sooner, that their paths’ 
—hers in singing and his in conducting—did not cross until a 
little less than two years ago. Both were famous, both moved’ 
in the same small circle in the music world. Yet they had not) 
so much as seen each other even at,a distance. 
Then they met. When and where ? I asked Lily, expecting 
an answer both casual and indefinite. | 
“Tt was exactly at nine o’clock on the ninth of January in my 
apartment in New York City,” Lily surprised me. “It was} 
a cold night and I had a terrific time trying to say hi 
name.” 
In case the formidable appearance of the name Kostelanet 
stumps you too, it is pronounced Cost—ell—on—etz, with th 
accent on the ‘‘on.”’ Incidentally, in recording this story as 


The gracious little diva and Andre Kos- 
telanetz, famed orchestra conductor, were 
brought together by a mutual love of music 


i 

i 

| 

jad it from Lily, I am not going to attempt to reproduce that 
Nelightful accent with which she speaks English; in the first 
place I probably would make a botch of it, for it is an elusive, 
lificult thing; and in the second place, you’ve heard it your- 
elf on the screen.and radio and know just how it sounds. But 
pack to that memorable meeting. 


1A NDRE remembers more than the hour, the date, and the 

place. He recalls that she wore a tailored dress of dark blue 
vool that made her look more like a little school girl in uniform 
han a great Metropolitan Opera Star, that it was snowing, 


i 
i 


and that his heart suddenly started going thump, thump. 

He clicked his heels in approved foreign fashion and bowed 
gravely. Shesmiled politely and gave him her hand in greeting. 
Had he but known it, the Pons’ heart was doing a little un- 
expected thumping on its own account. 
evening discussing business. 

For it was business that had brought him to her apartment 
that January night, the business of discussing the new radio 
program for Chesterfield on which she was to star and he to-be 
her conductor. 

Andre’s happiness was increased that night by the knowledge 


They spent a prosaic 


5| 


that Lily had expressed delight that he was to conduct for her. 
Even though she had appeared on the radio prior to that time, 
she still suffered painfully from ‘‘mike fright’? and had been 
persuaded again to sing on the air because Kostelanetz was to 
be the maestro of the program. Not only did she have a tre- 
mendous faith in him as a musician, but she respected his tech- 
nical knowledge of radio and knew that if anyone could help her 
overcome her dread of ‘‘the little machine,’ as she called it, 
it was he. Besides, something in her had responded to the 
dynamic force of his personality and his conducting as they 
came over the air waves. 
And so they talked business for three hours. 


HEN her door closed behind him that night, Lily said 
quietly to her secretary, “I like him. This work will 
be good. But Mon Dieu! Such aname! Kosteranal. Kos- 
tername—whatever it is! I shall never be able to-say it!” 
“Tt is Kostelanetz,”’ the-secretary said 
Slowly, obediently, Lily repeated it over and over. 
Yet the next time-she-saw him,she had to:revert to the 
subterfuge of simply ‘‘Maestro.”’ She still could not 
pronounce it and dared not offend him by letting ‘him 
know. It was a full three weeks, in fact before she 
learned it! 


Had his physical appearance been as she had mentally pic- 
tured it? I asked. She had not thought much, one way or the 
other, if his eyes would be blue or brown (they are blue), or if 
his hair would be light or dark (it is light brown and a bit 
parse), or his figure tall or slight (it is medium in build, per- 
haps just a bit chubby), But 

His gentleness, his understanding, his reserve, his con- 
trolled power, they were all just as I had known they would 
be,’”’ she said That was the important thing.”’ 

They met again at her apartment for rehearsal of the pro- 
gram on the three successive Tuesday afternoons. But it was 
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Lily made her first picture, “I 
Dream Too Much,” (left) only on 
conditions which included Kos- 
telanetz. Below, in her new pic- _ 
ture for RKO, with Gene Raymond 


<-  -- 


all very serious and formal, with not a hint of 
the personal intruding. This aria must go such 
and such a way, this number must have this and ° 
that. But all the time there was that in his eyes 
when he looked at her which said very plainly 
he would very much like something more, if only 
he had the courage to suggest it. 

Lily, being a well brought up French girl, most 
certainly could not take the initiative in such a 
situation, no matter how shy the man. But’ 
there are ways and ways in love, as any woman 
knows. She decided to give a party. That cer- 
tainly would put him at his ease, open the way 
for the invitation he was too timid to offer. 

It was a gay little party at her apartment after | 
one of the broadcasts. Just Andre, herself, and | 
six close friends, gathered around an informal | 
supper table. But nothing happened. 

Rehearsals and broadcasts followed each other 
through several weeks. Then Lily, ill from over- | 
work, went to the country for a short rest. And 
Andre drove an hour and a half through a pouring 
rainstorm to call on her! 

As they chatted, the dinner hour drew near. Lily asked him | 
to remain for the meal, just a family affair with Mama Pons, | 
Lily and her secretary at the table. 

“T would be delighted,’ Andre answered with marked | 
promptness. Then his face fell. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I am so sorry. | 
I cannot. I must return at once to New York.” i 

He had just remembered a Kostelanetz family dinner had — 
been scheduled for that night, and one does not ignore Russian | 
family dinners, not even for love. Back he went. 

“Tt is enough!”’ Lily fumed. “I shall try no more. Now | 
it is up to him.” | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 100] | 
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Through diet, Sylvia has helped many 
noted stars to new figures, new faces, 
new health. By following her advice, 


you, too, will find the way to beauty 


S ye eat, so shall ye reflect! You 

think I’m kidding? Just ask some 

poor soul who is constantly in the dis- 
tress that has been generated by haphazard 
and unwise eating. Nothing suffocates allure 
more quickly than the miseries and discom- 
forts of internal warfare. 

What you eat has more to do with allure 
than you realize as you sit there with a bon- 
bon in your dainty fingers Drop it, and 
listen to me. 

Hollywood is noted for allure. It’s the one 
commodity they sell, first, last and always. 
Some of you may envy the movie stars their 
allure. But while you’re envying, remember 
those Hollywood belles that have it realize 
the value of eating properly to retain it. The 
smart ones are on guard every moment, diet- 
ing, using extreme care in the selection of 
their foods, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing 

Three outstanding examples of allure in 
movieland are: Dietrich, the langorous type, 
vhose allure is heavy scented and exotic. 
Jean Arthur, more youthful, vivacious and 

pontaneous. And last but not least, Mary 
\stor. Take your choice if you would select 


Sylvia (above) says to 
set yourself a standard 
and work up to it. 
Wouldn't you like to 
look like the outstand- 
ing examples of allure 
she refers to—Jean Ar- 
thur, Dietrich, or 
Mary Astor? They 
have realized the value 
of eating properly 


one for an ideal 


You’d like to acquire that quality of loveliness so often 


referred to as ‘‘charming femininity,”’ wouldn’t you? Well, you 
can, darling But you must obey me! You should know by 
now I’m a demon when it comes to fat, unattractive bodies and 
unhealthy compl K10on I’ve given thousands of women, and 


men too, for that matter, new figures, new health and new lives. 
I’ve made glamorous creatures out of movie stars who at the 
beginning had no more to work with than you. I'll do the same 
for you. But I demand that you snap out of it, stop being lazy 
and get rid of all that excess flesh. Yes, you'll have to exercise, 
too—and how. Otherwise there'll be no such thing as ‘charming 
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femininity,” but rather waddling bovinity (if there is such a 
word). 


HERE is nothing alluring or intriguing about fat. Fat is ugly 

and unhealthy. Women loathe it. Even the thin ones who 
could stand a few pounds, hope the additional weight will be in 
the form of firm, strong, fibrous flesh (and in the right places, I 
might add), not flabby fat. 

Have you ever met people who try to help the doctor out by 
taking a much larger dose of medicine than he prescribed, 
thinking the more they took the quicker they would get well? 


The obvious result is that they felt worse. Well, it’s the same 
story with eating, especially where reducing is concerned. You 
want to get thin and say, “I'll go the diet one better, I’ll do 
without food entirely. That will get rid of these extra pounds 
more quickly.’ Well, babies, you’ll lose your health more 
quickly, too You'll end up jittery and suffering from mal- 
nutrition. 

But that’s not necessary. My diets provide you with suffi- 
cient chemicals and minerals to keep the body functioning 
normally. And that’s how your body must operate if you want 
to lose weight healthfully. And while I’m at it, I want you all 
to understand that when I give you a diet, I’m doing it for your 
health, not for mine. When I say, ‘“‘a glass of orange juice in 
the morning,” that’s just what I mean! And you’re not to omit 
it. Is that clear? I’m sorry to fly off the handle like that, but 
I’ve just finished a consultation with a woman who came 
to me for some personal advice. She told me she followed the 
diet in one of my articles, but even though I gave an ample 
breakfast, she just skipped it because she ‘“‘just had to get rid 
of those bumps and bulges in a week.” This woman hadn’t 
followed my diet at all. She thought she was being helpful and 
literally starved herself. Her neck was stringy, she was still 
bumpy and bulgy and her disposition was anything but allur- 
ing. The poor darling has a doubly hard job now, to correct her 
faults. Her resistance is shot and she’s as weak as a cat. 


HE world is full of such sick sylphs. Women who make pitiful 

wrecks of themselves by abusing their digestive systems. 
They indulge in any and all kinds of fantastic diets, injurious 
patent medicines and other violent and dangerous methods of 
reducing. These women never call upon their own common 
sense about eating, until the undertaker has opened the lid! 
Are you one of them? [sincerely hope not. 


Being well-fed and: properly nourished is not synonymous 
Neither does removing 


with the addition of pounds of fat 


excess flesh from the body mean that you must cease to be well- 
fed and properly nourished. On the contrary, in order to reduce 
properly, proportionately and above all healthfully, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you furnish the body with nourishing and 
energy giving foods. You must have strength to reduce. 
Strength to be alluring. Strength to be gay and happy. And you 
can only find strength through good health. 

You may have heard some female remark at some time or 
other, ‘‘the curse of the modern woman is dieting.’ Well, 
let’s be a little more specific. Take it from me, sweethearts, the 
curse of the modern woman is her lack of common sense in 
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dieting. It’s more than a curse. It’s a tragedy. Too many 
women think they must be drastic about it. One way or 
another. Always looking for the fastest way to reduce. Never 


taking into consideration the fact that the present condition of 
their bodies is the result of months or years of neglect and abuse. 
Oh, no, they want to be little Houdinis and transform their 
bodies overnight and without any effort. “Either they starve 
and starve and starve or continue to over-eat and then swallow 
a pill or potion and sit and sit and sit, waiting for the brew to 
change their chassis from pumpkins into coaches. Either way 
I can tell you leads only to misery and unhappiness. 

You women are pretty darn particular, and you should be, 
when you choose a piece of material for making a dress. You 
know that the finer the quality the better it will hold up and the 
more wear vou will get out of it. Even though it may seem a 
little more expensive at the moment than the flimsy poorer 
grade on the next counter, you know it will be a saving in the 
long run. 

But how many women use as much judgment in the selection 
of the food that they eat or prepare for their families? The only 
gauge they seem to use is, “yum, yum, I love it, it tastes so 
good.”” I don’t mean by this comparison that the most 
expensive foods are the best. It is the simple food, simply pre- 
pared, that rings the bell for good health and allure. But for 
Pete’s sake, consider with as much intelligence what you put on 
the inside of your body, as you 
do in selecting what you put on 
the outside. You can easily buy 
a new dress. But believe me, 
when you ruin the inside by 
abuse and disrespect you can’t 
get another by calling your local 
department store and saying, 
“This is Mrs. Jones. Will you 
please send me a new liver and 
gall bladder, size forty-two!”’ 


O gloriously healthy person 

can ever lack allure. But 
who can have allure with a 
muddy skin, dull eves, a sluggish 
body and listless mind, offensive 
breath or lustreless hair. All 
these distasteful handicaps to 
allure can be traced in most 
cases to faulty eating and faulty 
elimination. Retaining partly 
digested food in the intestines 
creates poisons that are bound 
to upset the entire system, as 
these toxins or poisons are con- 
stantly being absorbed by the 
blood stream. Not only is what 
you eat vitally important, but of equal importance is how well 
you digest what you eat, and how quickly you are able to pass 
it through the system, casting off the waste and retaining the 
valuable elements that nourish and regulate the body. 

Many so-called beauty experts are often blinded by a false 
aesthetic sense and refrain from discussing the subject of con- 
stipation. Just as many others don’t know, which is worse and 
an insult to the name “beauty expert.’’ Yet these people are 
supposed to give their readers help and advice on their prob- 
lems and struggles to be healthy, alluring human beings. Well, 
I see no reason why it should be [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 101 | 
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ke WINTERSET—RKO-Radio 


HIS is sheer beauty, complete artistry painted against the 

authentic horror of impending disaster. Maxwell Anderson’s 
play is translated to the screen in terms anyone can understand, 
a brutal 1936 fantasy so compelling that it will loom in your 
mind for days. 

Burgess Meredith, Broadway actor, portrays Mio, son of a 
radical executed for a crime he did not commit. One man 
could prove the innocence of Mio’s father. When the case is 
revived, he is visited in turn by the judge who directed the 
sentence, by the real killer and by the son. Meanwhile Mio 
and the hunted witness’ sister have fallen in love. Thereafter 
is enacted a tragic, seering, ruthless battle between truth and 
fear. The entire production is superbly cast, especially in the 
case of Meredith, Margoand Edward Cianelli. 


KG PENNIES FROM HEAVEN—Columbia 


HIS is a whimsical yarn, and the best Bing Crosby picture 


to date. Replete with charming melody, it swaggers happily 
to a tune of romance and laughter. 
Crosby is a ne’er-do-well just out of jail after serving an 


undeserved sentence. Looking up the family of a prison pal, 
he finds it consists of Edith Fellows and her grandfather, 
Donald Meek. He soon discovers that Edith is the particular 
problem of Madge Evans, a social worker, and his troubles 
really begin when he turns an old house into a cafe to make 
money enough to keep Edith out of an orphanage, where Madge 
is determined she should go 

sing, as the lighthearted troubadour has a réle ideally suited 
to his talents. You'll love the four hit songs, “One, Two, 
sutton Your Shoe,” “Let's Call a Heart a Heart,” “So Do Te 
and “Pennies From Heaven.” Edith Fellows is superb. 
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COME AND GET IT— 
Sam Goldwyn-United Artists 


ROWDED with every requisite for excellent entertainment, 

this is an indelible landmark in motion picture progress. A 
cast of new players, supporting Edward Arnold and Joel 
McCrea, offer such individually superlative performances as to 
insure for themselves great futures; but purely as a production 
it is technically fine, beautifully directed, superbly synthesized. 

Picturing with graphic detail the significant tempo of 1884 to 
1907, the story concerns a clear-minded ambitious lumberman 
who falls in love with a dance-hall girl. Caught in the need for 
power, he marries his boss’ daughter, whom he doesn’t love but 
who can aid him in his career; many years later, successful and 
bitter, he meets the honky-tonk belle’s lovely daughter and 
toward her directs the bleak passion of his middle-age. 

Edward Arnold is outstandingly good as the ruthless business 
man who sacrifices personal happiness for achievement; and 
Frances Farmer, cast in the dual réle of the vulgar cabaret 
singer and her ambitious daughter, is sensationally brilliant. 

Against a background of gripping beauty Edna Ferber’s best- 
seller becomes a living reality, with Walter Brennan excitingly 
authentic as a Swede friend of Arnold’s, Joel McCrea good as 
Arnold’s son, and newly discovered Andrea Leeds delightfully 
refreshing in her small role. 

You'll cheer at the log-rolling sequences, at the really great 
performances of the cast, and at the vivid effectiveness of the 
picture as a whole. 
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THE MONTH 


GARDEN OF ALLAH 
PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 
TARZAN ESCAPES 

A WOMAN REBELS 

GO WEST YOUNG MAN 
WINTERSET 


THE BEST PICTURES OF 


CAMILLE 
COME AND GET IT 
CHAMPAGNE WALTZ 
REUNION 

BORN TO DANCE 
SMARTEST GIRL IN TOWN 


BEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 


Greta Garbo in “Camille” 
Robert Taylor in “Camille” 
Katharine Hepburn in “A Woman Rebels” 
Frances Farmer in “Come and Get It” 
Edward Arnold in “Come and Get It” 
Gladys Swarthout in “Champagne Waltz” 
Fred MacMurray in “Champagne Waltz” 
Jean Hersholt in “Reunion” 
The Dionne Quintuplets in “Reunion” 
Bing Crosby in “Pennies from Heaven” 
Burgess Meredith in “Winterset” 


(Casts of all pictures reviewed will be found on Page 114) 


se CHAMPAGNE WALTZ—Paramount 


RUE to its title, this tinkles like champagne against thin 
glass. It’s a charming and original love story set to the 


_ melodic pace of waltz time, with gorgeous Gladys Swarthout 


at last given the production she deserves, and Fred MacMurray 


| at his engaging best. 


The story is fabricated ingeniously from slight coincidence 
and plenty of mistaken identity. In it Miss Swarthout and 
her grandfather, Fritz Leiber, are direct descendants of Johann 
Strauss, and own a little waltz-parlour in modern-day Vienna; 
they are successful until Fred MacMurray brings his jazz band, 
his wailing saxophone and his manager, Jack Oakie from 
America. Then Gladys’ patrons exchange the waltz for the 
Harlem stomp. Furious, she goes to the American consul’s 
office to protest; and MacMurray, who is there, pretends to be 
that dignitary. They fall in love, and the preposterous lies 
he invents to save his face carry the story bubbling onward with 
Gladys and her grandfather finding success in America, and 
Cupid whizzing frantically about trying to clear up mis- 
understandings. 

Miss Swarthout brings great glamour and beauty to her role: 
her singing of both classic and hit songs will delight you. 
MacMurray is versatile and completely charming; Veloz and 
Yolanda do a spectacular dance number, and the whole cast 
including such prominent players as Vivienne Osborne and 
Frank Forest, is splendid. The result is sheer romance. 
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Photograph copyright 1936 by 20th Century-Fox 


ite REUNION—20th Century-Fox 


Y, how those five Dionne movie stars are growing. With 

their wide dark eyes flashing and sturdy little bodies romp- 
ing in lively fun, the Quints give rollicking performances in their 
second starring picture. They hold a mad tea party, cavort on 
musical instruments, an! bubble wildly over their toys. 

Their famous Doctor. gain played superbly by Jean Her- 
sholt, is a beloved countiy doctor who is persuaded by loyal 
townfolk to give a reunion bringing together the thousands of 
babies he has brought into the world. Everybody has fun and 
many have their adult problems ironed out by the under- 
standing doctor. Dorothy Peterson, John Qualen, Slim Summer- 
ville, Helen Vinson, J. Edward Bromberg, and Alan Dinehart 
all are interesting in supporting réles. Rochelle Hudson and 
Robert Kent furnish the young romantic interest. 


Ke CAMILLE—M-G-M 


[PUSS Cros George Cukor, with his genius for recreating the 

past (as witness “Romeo and Juliet,’’ “Little Women,” and 
“David Copperfield,” to mention but a few of his successes) 
brings the same subtle touch to ‘‘ Camille,” imbuing the classic 
love drama with a new vitality and presenting a Garbo more 
vivid and alluring than she has been for several years. 

You must remember the story of the exquisite Parisienne 
courtesan who falls in love with a young man, whom she 
assumes to be some one else, and finally denies her love at his 
father’s request for the sake of the boy’s own happiness. 

Nothing new has been added to the story, but the production 
is one of glamour and nostalgia. Garbo will gloriously break 
your heart and Robert Taylor is the most ideal Armand. The 
whole cast is excellent. 
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A WOMAN 
REBELS 
—RKO-Radio 


EAUTIFULLY produced, but cluttered with slow incidents, 

this offers woman as feminist in a dull and dragging story. 
Katharine Hepburn is superlative, as an English girl of the 
Eighties who fights convention, has a baby who coincidentally 
is known as her niece, and forpdids herself happiness with de- 
voted Herbert Marshall. The story is trite, but see it. 


ES 


SMARTEST 
GIRL IN 
TOWN 
—RKO-Radio 


ERE is a sparkling little comedy, with Cinderella very, very 

dressed up in the person of Ann Sothern, and Prince Charm- 
ing nicely played by freshly scrubbed Gene Raymond. He’s 
a rich playboy pretending poverty; she’s a photographer’s 
model in search of riches. The chase will delight you and so 
will Helen Broderick’s dry humor. 


FLYING 
HOSTESS 


—Universal 


HETHER you are a flying enthusiast, or not, you’ll enjoy 

this exciting little airplane picture dedicated to 
heroism and feminine charm of air hostesses. Judith Barrett 
is a graduate nurse who finally becomes “an angel of the air- 
ways,” and her ship. William Gargan, William Hall, 
Andy Devine and Astrid Allwyn support. 
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GO WEST, 
YOUNG MAN 
—Paramount 


ONE are the davs when Mae West was young and free with 

her contempt for movie censors. Deliberately, Mae tones 
down her robust technique in favor of a better story and strong 
support, including Randolph Scott, Warren William, Alice 
Brady, Isabel Jewell and Elizabeth Patterson. You'll enjoy 
Mae as a movie star stranded in a country boardinghouse. 


UNDER YOUR 
SPELL—20th 
Century-Fox 


pele superb singing of Lawrence Tibbett will thoroughly 
delight you in this poorly constructed film story of a famous 
opera and radio singer who breaks with his conniving manager, 
Gregory Ratoff. Tibbett is excellent and Wendy Barrie 
pleasing; Ratoff and Arthur Treacher furnish good comedy, 
but the whole is sadly disappointing. 


WANTED! 
JANE TURNER 
—RKO-Radio 


UT of months of obscurity Lee Tracy returns without his 

usual polish in an excitingly fast melodrama of the postal 
service. Complete with every trick of the cinema trade, the 
story concerns Tracy’s galloping chase after killer-bandits. It 
offers you murder, shots in the dark, and some amusing com- 
edy. Gloria Stuart is appealing, the rest of the cast good. 
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py OfHER thrilling episode in the adventures of Tarzan 
and Jane, depicting their happy home life in the African 
jungle. Cousins Benita Hume and William Henry attempt 
to lure Jane home, are captured by savage tribes and saved by 
Tarzan and his stampeding elephants. Johnny Weissmuller as 
Tarzan and Maureen O'Sullivan as Jane are splendid. 


FUGITIVE 

IN THE SKY— 
Warners-First 
National 


EVER a dull moment in this hokum story of murder in a 
transcontinental plane taken over by Public Enemy 
Number One and grounded by a dust storm. Howard Phillips 
is fine as the gangster. Warren Hull, as the enterprising re- 
porter, and John Litel, as the arm of the law, also turn in 
good performances. Jean Muir has charm in a lifeless part. 


WILD BRIAN 
KENT— 
Principal-20th 
Century-Fox 


ALPH BELLAMY as Wild Brian Kent becomes thoroughly 

tamed through rescuing their farm for Mae Clarke and Helen 
Lowell against the evil machinations of the villain, Stanley 
Andrews, who is trying to get the farm for himself by poison- 
ing cattle, and sundry crooked things. The acting is fair, but 
the plot old. Children will love it. 


GENERAL 
SPANKY— 
Hal Roach- 
M-G-M 


THE genuine comedy in this first feature-length “Our Gang” 

picture makes it one of the best laugh specials of the month. 
“Spanky” McFarland, “Alfalfa” Switzer and ‘ Buckwheat” 
Thomas divide acting honors as members of a “kid” army 
during the Civil War. Phillips Holmes and Rosina Lawrence 
are a romantic touch 


LOVE 
LETTERS 

OF A STAR— 
Universal 


MILD mystery tale of a wealthy girl who commits suicide 

when blackmailers fail to return letters written to Ralph 
Forbes, third-rate actor. The blackmailer is killed and the 
girl’s family escapes with Detective C. Henry Gordon in pur- 
suit. Henry Hunter, Polly Rowles, Walter Coy, Samuel 
Hinds and Alma Kruger rise above mediocre material. . 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 
—Republic 


ab 


CLEVER little comedy, depending for the most part on 
the grand team of Olsen and Johnson, a pair of high- 
powered promoters who sell worthless stock in an oil well 
only to have a gusher come in and save their necks. The 
dialogue and gags are exceptionally fine, and the supporting 
cast is good. [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 107) 
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By CAROLYN VAN WYCK 


OU may have been a homely child; your mother may 

have said when she didn’t know that you were sitting 

on the stairs, ““She’s not as pretty as her sister, but 
she’s awfully sweet.” Or you may have had a wretched 
time during adolescence and listened with a fnghtening envy 
to the gay chatter of other girls while you were miserably 
powdering your nose in the dressing room—as you had been 
for the last hour. Perhaps you have wondered why a pros- 
pective employer picked the girl with beauty instead of 
brains. You may even now be hugging some such problem 
to your heart—but we doubt it. 

There just isn’t such a thing as an unattractive woman any 
more—hasn’t been for years. We call her careless. Any 
woman, for the price of her theater ticket, can go to the free 
school of beauty which Hollywood offers—and an overwhelm- 
ing number of them do. 

The proof is right in front of us. When Joan Crawford 
adopted a new lip-line, women all over the world imitated 
her—and they changed back again when Miss Crawford 
explained that this exotic make-up merely accentuated the 
character she played on the screen and was not a part of her 
real-life personality. When Jean Harlow went from plati- 
num to brownette, hundreds of blondes started letting their 
hair come in its natural shade. And I was interested to note 
that, at a recent fashion forecast for hair styles right here 
in New York, the smart shade was brownette. 

A noted Hollywood beauty authority, well-known to all 
of you, believes that at least one or two beauty secrets are 
offered to alert observers in every single picture and that the 
average woman, by watching the glamorous stars on the 
screen, can profit both by their triumvhs and their mistakes. 
He quoted several cases which he thinks are outstanding in 
which certain stars provide excellent examples of the proper 
use of cosmetics. 

“Claudette Colbert, for example, has mastered the 
technique of applying lipstick properly. She uses it to 
accentuate her lower lip, making her mouth appear full, 
sensitive, alluring. 

“The glamorous Latin star, Dolores Del Rio, can give 

dd. fine pointers on hairdressing. Her coiffure is molded to 

* lee, her head and is designed to fit the contours of her face 
a S 


exactly. 

, “Ror eyebrows, any woman might profit by the example 

i of Joan Crawford. Hers are natural and full and are not 
. ravaged by eyebrow tweezers, though they are always 
: well-groomed. 


“Correct application of eyelash make-up and eye 
shadow is perfectly shown by Loretta Young. The haunt- 
ing beauty of her eyes is brought out to full advantage by 
the deft and subtle manner in which she applies her 

i cosmetics.’’ 
Nr eRy Oca If there is something about yourself that displeases you, 
a do something about it. When Joan Blondell was in New 
M4 York on her honeymoon (looking very radiant and even 
bg de Tea prettier than she is on the screen) she told me that she had 


i a curl in her upper lip which she [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 111 | 
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In “Love on the Run,” Joan Crawford wears a 
wedding gown of mousseline de soie. Ribbon 
tucks are spaced on waist, sleeves and the very 
wide skirt. From neck to hem are cluster 
buttons of orange blossoms and baby gardenias 


A black masterpiece has been designed by Adrian in 
fine woolen. Hand embroidered gold thread palm leaves 
spread from a diamond and star sapphire clip. Galyak 
gloves, with huge gauntlets edged with silver fox, 
‘match a hip-length cape Joan wears in the picture. Her 
bag is of velvet and silver fox. A simple black 
velvet hat and suede pumps complete the costume 


Joan has bought this cos- 
tume, as well as the black 
one, for her cwn wardrobe. 
She loves the suit of mus- 
tard woolen with its black 
velvet collar and wooden 
buttons. Over it she wears 
a coat trimmed with lynx. 
Her hat is of the same ma- 
trial, with a feather ac- 
cent. These costumes of 


Joan’s are typically Adrian 


Se ain 


In her next picture Grace Moore will wear this magnificent 


cape designed for her by Bernard Newman. It is of black vel- 
vet, with white fox used vertically. Under it is a sophisticated 
gown of black velvet cut with a square décolletage, across 


the front of which curl tiny Prince of Wales ostrich tips 


Plus-fours are the out- 
standing novelty of 
the sport season 
clothes. Wendy Bar- 
rie wears them in 
gray _ uncrushable 
material. A black 
angel-skin blouse 
matches her heavy 
suede shoes and the 
green bordered hand- 
kerchief in Persian 
design picks up the 
green of her socks 


Coats are long or 
short. Here Wendy 
wears one of heavy 
white cotton over a 
blue and white Las- 
tex bathing suit. Her 
head scarf comple- 
ments the suit in color 


Upper right: Wendy and Caesar Romero 
fly up to the opening of the Desert Inn. 
Wendy has a date for tennis so she covers 
her suit of blue piqué with a long coat of 
heavy white silk. Blue cotton bandana 


Right: Judith Barrett likes the new dress- 
maker suits and has one in gray satin. 
Her giant hat is made of cellophane and 
her transparent sunshade is bright red 


A costume combining 
sheer gray wool for the 
dress with a burgundy 
coat, the latter lined with 
self-colored taffeta. Bur- 
gundy platter buttons are 
on the dress and coat, 
and the hat is of gray 
felt with a crown of birds 
in burgundy color. 
Gloves and bag match 


Extreme right: Wendy 
has a betting hunch as 
she steps out in a dress 
of beige, green and 
brown striped wool, the 
revers lined with the 
same green wool as is 
used for the long coat. 
The great collar is of blue 


_ fox and the hat of gray 
_ felt with a green feather 


| Lower: Pressed pleats 
_ give crispness to Wendy's 
_ pink tweed skirt, with 
_ which she wears a swag- 


ger coat. Her blouse is 
of aubergine crépe to 
match her scarf, suede 
shoes and gloves, and 
her bag. Her becoming 


_ hat is of stitched tweed 


A close-up of 
Wendy in the suit 
shown at extreme 
left. Wendy's 
clothes on this 
page are from 
Howard Greer 


Photograph by Apeda 


This useful dinner or cocktail dress comes in suede 
crépe—in blue, green, red, white and black. It has a 
separate sleeveless short jacket opening in the back. 
Rhinestone bands add this year’s touch of glitter 


WHERE TO BUY THEM 
Grr 


The smart advance PHOTOPLAY Holly- 
wood Fashions shown on these two pages 


are available to you at any of the depart- aor Ores 


ment stores and shops listed on Page 102 


THIS TAG IDENTIFIES 
AN ORIGINAL PHO- 
TOPLAY HOLLYWOOD 
FASHION, LOOK FORIT 


Ideal for the holidays is an 
evening wrap of Italian broc- 
catello. It comes in gold, egg- 
shell and blue. Shoulder 
width, fitted waist, high adjust- 
able neck —all are leading 
fashion points. To be had in 
practically any shade you 
fancy, this lustrous satin eve- 
ning dress is made with a 
tunic formed by a fold of the 
material. Flowers are very im- 
portant this season, so a huge 
bouquet is added for beauty 


Sharming on the dance floor 
would be this youthful net 
rock in blue, black or white. 
Satin bands its entire length 
md the sheath-like slip is of 
satin. A large bouquet of 
lowers is worn at the neck 


Karen smiles with content 
in her metal cloth apéritif 
frock. She had a color 
choice of wine, blue, 
green or black, with sil- 
ver. Note the self-buttons, 
raised bust line, neckline 
and princess silhouette 


PHOTOPLAY 
HOLLYWOOD 
FASHION S 
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Above: Ostertagg ¢ 
Paris designed thi 
bracelet, ring and cli) 
of blue-white di« 
monds set in rich ye} 
low gold. Left: Th) 
Cullinan blue diamon} 


parts. The marqu 
was set into King Ec 
ward’s crown, th 
round stone into h 
scepter, and the 
guette into Grac 
Moore’s superb nec. 
lace. Below: an orchi 
of diamonds an 
emeralds, with se} 
arate leaves, flashe 
at the neck of Grace 
black woolen froc 


Above: Two views of 
a tortoise shell purse, 
a gift from Rosa Pon- 
selle. Grace’s initials 
are in gold as are the 
clasps. Below: (left) 
The gold medal pre- 
sented to Grace by 
King Christian of Den- 
mark. (right) The gold 
medal presented her 
by King Gustaf of 
Sweden. Below, cen- 
ter: While in Oslo, Nor- 
way, Miss Moore had 
tea with the King and 
Queen. King Haakon 
gave her this pin of dia- 
monds set in platinum 


Your head a dream ship piled with gold, 
Such treasure as no pirate knew— 
Wind-crumpled gold in living rings 


Of light; a favor granted few. 
cz ’ oD 


Your laughing eyes imprison gnomes 
Of mischief, and the starlight, too; 
And in their innocence the world 


Of God that all have longed to view. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK DOSIAS 


A loast to 
Shirley Temple 


Your ruddy lips, they shame the rose, 
Expressing all you wish them to; 
They are fond doors that open wide 


When song and gladness ripple through. 


Your chubby hands and chubby wrists, 
Your feet, that ramble as they do, 
The whole sweet bundle that you are 


We love, my dear, because it’s YOU! 


Galeeye ESLAGN D 
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HEREFORE it was 1932—and Claudette Colbert 
VV newly a Hollywood resident; and she was grop- 

ing, seriously but increasingly in vain, after happi- 
ness with her husband, Norman Foster; and her first picture, 
“Man From Yesterday.”’ was as dismala flop as has ever thudded 
into any box office. 

She had just come from two thoroughly unhappy years in 
New York, years spent making pictures in which she played the 
wife who loses out and then feels sorry for herself. Norman, 
his contract inexorably labelled ‘‘ Hollywood,” had been able to 
see her only twice in twenty-four months—which is no formula, 
applicable under any circumstances, for a successful marriage. 

Bag and baggage and protesting wails and all, she had moved 
Mother and Tante and Smoky, her frivolously sheared black 
poodle, from the modernistic apartment on Central Park West 
to strangely beautiful Southern California. Madame Chau- 
choin was violently silent about the entire business. Tante 
grumbled about living in a winter resort. Smoky merely leered. 
Claudette, inherently shy of life and its exigencies, felt panic 
beating inside her. 

I don’t know exactly what an ordinary person would have 
done under the circumstances. Lovely Miss Colbert locked 
herself in her room one evening and held an exacting conference 
with herself. Methodically she broke down the causes and 
origins of her unhappiness, logically she enumerated the various 
things she might do to allay each situation. Her family, first, 
must be settled in a house they liked, and made to love the 
Hollywood of which Claudette was already so fond. 

Her mother, she knew, subscribed to a phobia about 
people walking about overhead. In New York, the apart- 
ments they had lived in had always been on top floors. 
So Claudette haggled with agents until she secured a 
tremendous house on the sheer point of an outpost crag. 
There were terraces and a swimming pool far down in a 
cleft and winding paths through a clinging, tumbled 
garden. Visitors were wont to say, first, ‘‘ Whew—what a 
climb!” and second, ‘‘ But my hat—what a view!”’ 
Several hundred square miles of California, and half 


By 
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POLBERT'S 


the Pacific, were spread out below; “And on a clear day,” | 
Claudette would explain triumphantly, “you can see Cata- | 
INUAEY, gos 5”? a 

Always a little delicate so far as"health was concerned, she | 
was bearing almost constantly the sharp, vicious pain of an - 
infected sinus, with the accompanying throb of tattered nerves. . 
So she hunted up a specialist in that field, one Dr. Joel Press- 
man, and went to him for treatments. 


SOMETHING had to be done about her career, too. Cecil B. | 

DeMille was hunting for a Poppea for his prospective “The | 
Sign of the Cross.” It was an unsympathetic réle, unnatur- | 
ally exotic, and there were few who could afford to take the’ 
chance. 

When DeMille came to Claudette she thought, ‘‘There’s | 
nothing to lose and it’s a part that could be built into a terrific | 
thing.”’ | 

She put her chin up. ‘You can bring on Nero,” she told 
DeMille, ‘“‘and the milk baths, too—”’ 

You who saw that picture must remember that the Colbert. 
Poppea was less a stilted figure from history than a warm 
human being, possessive and proud and understanding and 
emotional. You believed in her, and additionally you believed | 
that such a woman once actually lived and loved and took | 
baths in milk. Audiences discovered Claudette, delightedly 
sent other people to discover her, sat down and wrote letters to 
her studio, clamored for more. 

But her best-laid plans weren’t altogether successful. Mother — 
and Tante got weary of the view (‘‘So seldom is the clear day, 
you talk about,” they complained explosively) and extremely 
weary of the climb. The sinus began to let out an occasional 


{ 


Claudette’s striking portrayal of Pop- 
pea, Nero’s wife, in “The Sign of the 
Cross” was the beginning of a new life 
for her. Freddie March was the hero. 
Above, with Clark Gable in the now 
famous, “It Happened One Night” 


EE 


indignant peep once more, so that the treatments with Dr, 
Pressman had to be resumed. She was working too hard, since 
her studio demanded that she make ‘‘ The Phantom President” 
simultaneously with ‘‘The Sign of the Cross.” Wherefore at 
eleven o’clock each day she was consort to a Roman Imperator 
and at two she was enacting rigidly modern satire with George 
M. Cohan. 
At least her career was looking up. ‘‘I’ll make a success in 
ictures or e/se,”’ she had told herself fiercely the day she arrived 
in Hollywood. And this was it. This was the beginning of 
that success. This was real fame and what was beginning to 
look like real money. 


a ee 


i HEN, in 1933, in the midst of the mad confusions of a new 


| President and a New Deal and NRA’s and AAA’s and the 
Leeetian of the American people who thought they were turning 
at last the corner Prosperity was just around—somehow in that 
hectic year Claudette’s personal pattern straightened into a 
sear, workable thing of values. Maybe she had grown up at 
last; maybe she found herself, as the phrase has it; maybe she 
_lgot the breaks. 

But whereas her entire life until that time had been one of 
struggle, of desperate climbing, of headstrong impulse and 
regrets and disappointment and vain attempt, suddenly it 

settled quietly into smooth routine, a quietly working machine 
that evolved and produced unhesitatingly and without effort. 
| Convinced finally that Madame Chauchoin and Tante were 
really discontented with the hilltop house, Claudette leased the 
harming home next door to ZaSu Pitts’ property—a walled 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


| The dazzling girl was responsible for 
the success of quite a few male stars. 
Above, in “The Gilded Lily” with Ray 
Milland. Right, “Private Worlds” with 
| Charles Boyer and Joel McCrea. It 
was Boyer’s first American picture 


CLIMB to STHRUUTT 


Concluding the heart-warming story of 


this star’s rise from obscurity to fame 


seclusion which Garbo had fitted for her own peculiar exacti- 
tudes and which, with a few changes, suited the French family 
perfectly. They moved in, sat complacently behind windows 
that framed no.extensive view, and ceased to grumble. 

At the same time she and Norman began to realize, and the 
realization became an unspoken agreement between them, that 
their modern marriage was a failure; that all their consistent 
attempts to salvage it were merely food for heartbreak. 
Sensibly they decided to let it ride its own course for a while, 
and to Claudette the decision was [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 81 | 


Advance reports indicate that “Maid of 
Salem,” with Fred MacMurray, is one of 
the best pictures Claudette ever made 
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EORGE RAFT is a sucker. He admits it himself. 
[he hard-boiled bumper-off of the movies, the cold- 
blooded rubber-out who skyrocketed to stardom by non- 
chalantly turning the heat on fourteen different mugs in a 
ingle picture—‘‘ Scarface”’ 
Hollywood. On the screen he piles up the corpses like cord- 
wood, but in his private life he himself falls for a sob-story 
harder than a baldhead falls for a blonde. That patent-leather 


actually is the biggest softie in 


tough look of hi 
Listen 


Right now 


doesn’t mean a thing. 


George has living with him, in hisswank Rossmore 


The kid 


The invention is a new 


apartment, a kid who came out here from New York. 
has an invention, and he got to George. 


electric vibrator that looks like Cal Coolidge’s mechanical 
rocking-horse—you sit on a saddle like riding a bicycle and the 
vibrator does things to you. The young inventor thinks it’ll be 


a sure cure for all human ill 


, and perhaps it will. You never 


can tell about inventions 

Sut the point is that George is backing this invention simply 
to do something for the kid 
exactly $7,500 in cash 


So far the vibrator has cost him 
experiments are expensive, you know 
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not to mention the kid’s living expenses. The kid, you see, had 
nowhere else to go and no other place to work on his invention, 
so naturally George invited him to move into his own apart- 
ment. George, being a movie star, happens to have plenty of 
room. 

When the invention is perfected they’re going to send the first 
one to the President. Nobody can stop ’em, either. 

“Oh, well,” explained George self-deprecatingly, “that kid 
got me some ice when I had diphtheria in New York and there 
was an ice strike on—and besides, the invention may work.”’ 


EORGE won’t tell you about these things. Like all these 

hard-panned and soft-hearted guys who go around doing 
anything they can for anybody, George is about as loquacious 
as the proverbial oyster concerning his own boy-scout deeds. 
Even his press agent won’t tell you—not because he is bashful, 
but because George doesn’t tell him. 

But The Killer will tell you 

The Killer also lives with George. He has lived with him for 
several years now, before George got his initial ‘‘ break,” in fact. 
The Killer is from New York, too, and he earned his nickname 


legitimately because he is almost as tough as George. When- 
, |ever those two see a beggar on a street corner they break down 
|and weep a duet. 

y Anyhow, The Killer knows all about George and everything 
|George does because he’s always with him. His real name is 
-|/Mack Grey, and, again like George, he’s so flint-souled that if 
, jhe had to swat a fly he’d give it an anesthetic first so that it 
wouldn’t hurt. 

| It was quite all right for George to do something—something 
else—for The Killer, of course. The pair go to the fights every 
‘Tuesday and Friday night (those are Charity Nights in Holly- 
| wood, as any panhandler will tell you when they line up for 
rs and on this particular night The Killer happened to 


) 
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see a fighter who looked good to him. 
“T could do something with that guy if I had him to handle,” 
ne remarked casually to George. 


| “Like him?” asked George. 

: || “Yeah, I sure do.” 

| “Then he’s yours,” said George. 

| And he was, because George bought him for The Killer— 


hat is, he bought up his contract [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 105 ] 
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Beneath the hard-boiled exterior of 


George Raft is a heart as big as all 


outdoors... . and there are plenty 


in Hollywood who will testify to the 


truth of that frank statement 


Bae ie Gal INGA Bw 


There have been 
many rumors that 
George will marry 
Virginia Pine. In the 
meantime, he is a 
year ‘round Santa 
Claus to her little girl 


TRARY AINPESR 


Below, George and 
his bosom pal, Mack 
“Killer” Grey who 
lives with him. When 
this pair go to the 
fights, every panhan- 
dler in town lines up 
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starred by Stars 


Top left: Jane Wyatt finds this 
minaret of black felt, with its gold 
ornament and black tassel, perfect 
to complement a tailored suit. Its 
original is seen in “Lost Horizon” 


Lower left: Perfect for informal 
dining out and dancing is this little 
hat inspired by “The Plainsman” 
and worn by Helen Burgess. It is 
of black velvet velour, and trimmed 
with a soft blue ostrich plume 
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Lower right: In “Lost Horizon” 
Jane Wyatt wears hats of Tibetan 
inspiration. The halo hat is in 
black felt with gold braid outlining 
the brim and scrolls over the ears 


Upper right: Helen wears an- 
other ‘Plainsman” hat—this time 
an exact copy of the military cap 
worn by Gary Cooper and Jean 
Arthur. It is of brown stitched 
woolen with a trim grosgrain band 


PHOTOPLAY. 


MAGAZIN 


FASHION 


You can purchase 
this smart milli- 
nery in any of the 
department 
stores or shops 
starred (*) on 
page 102 


Peementin LEEN HOWARD 


when I visited him in his studio. They cascaded 

from chairs and tables and desk in a cataract of 
| glowing colors. Citron yellows, scarlet, purples set the 
| air around them dancing with their live vibrations. 

When I could drag him away from running them through 
his fingers, I pinned him down to talking about the clothes 
| he has made for Merle Oberon in Samuel Goldwyn’s “ Be- 

loved Enemy.” The cape photographed is of heavy 
beige woolen material, and could be nutria lined or 
faced. The woolen dress under it is of tobacco 
brown, the hat and suédé gloves match it and the 
quill on the hat is a blend of beige and brown. The 
high shoes are of brown suéde, kid trimmed. An 
alligator bag of practical proportions completes the 
costume. 

Omar sent for the sable cape in the other photo- 

graph to show me how it fastens in the back, a new 
idea I think. It has clever pinches in it to break the 
line. Miss Oberon wears it over a black broadcloth 
dress which is trimmed with velvet. Her black 
velvet hat he calls “Gyroscope.” It is crownless 
and the blades certainly suggest its name. They 
flop over in the back, as they will. Black suéde 
/ gloves, bag and pumps are worn with this. Note the 
great oblong buckle of velvet on the girdle. 
| He showed me a photograph of a costume con- 
_ ceived to stress the character Miss Oberon will play, 
/that of an English girl, a lady, conservative but 
smart. A tweed jacket in what I call wasp colors, 
| that is orange, pale yellow and brown (sounds dread- 
ful, Omar said, but is really lovely), was worn over a 
brown woolen dress. What intrigued me most was a 
bag of the jacket tweed with jagged edges outlined 
in brown leather. A large leather initial was stitched 
onto it and the gloves matched. 

Omar loves to use brown on the screen. It gives 
depth, he finds, and photographs more easily than 
black. I noticed new highlights on Merle’s hair and 
Omar told me it was powdered in gold dust. He said 
when they were filming ‘‘These Three” they picked 
up light relief in her hair by putting peroxide on the 
tips, but now they achieved almost the same effect 
with the gold dust. You will remember we showed 
jyou in November that Norma Shearer was using 
ithe same means to brilliancy and I was interested 
‘because these two girls are close friends. Omar 
thinks black hair outlined with silver where the 
waves edge, would be beautiful. In New York I 


C) sen KIAM was looking at the new silks for spring 
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saw a black-haired woman who.had combed greenish-white 
powder into the hair which swept back, behind her ears. 
Exotic, you will say, but she was of that type and it suited 
her. 


T was a pleasure to welcome Robert Kalloch back to 
Columbia after his year spent in New York, where he 
designed for some of its smartest women. I asked him 
whether he found upon his return that there was a gap to 
bridge between the smart society woman’s clothes and 
those of screen heroines. 

“No,” he answered. ‘The taste of screen stars has made 
such strides in the last few years that I can proceed along 
the same lines here as I did in New York. I have to stress 
certain points on the screen, of course. If I make broad 
shoulders in New York I make them a little broader for 
the screen. But screen clothes must now, before every- 
thing, look real. No more electric lights on them. No more 
eccentricity. I’ll admit there was a time when they were 
sometimes so exaggerated as to be comic, but that day is 
past, and we have the rebound.” 

The type of clothes he loves best are plain in silhouette 
with marvelous gadgets, as he said. Accessories are a 
subtle way of telling your own personal story. You should 
start with the make-up appropriate to the occasion and 
build your appearance around thaf. For instance, the 
creamy white indoor make-up, with scarlet lips, is not 
appropriate to scampering out of doors; just as unpowdered 
suntans clash when combined with the black satin, after- 
noon type of costume. So Mr. Kalloch thinks you should 
start by planning your cosmetics and then build up your 
costume. 

He likes to see prints used [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 113 | 


To the left: In “Beloved Enemy” Merle 
Oberon wears a cape of beige tweed, faced 
with nutria. To the right: Black broad- 
cloth and sable for formal occasions 
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VERY GOOD 
QUEEN BESS 


“Fire Over England,” the London Films Produc- 
tion, brings to the screen an entirely new conception 
of Elizabeth. And one more truly representative of 
what she was—the beloved guardian of her people 
during one of Britain’s most memorable epochs—her 
struggle with Spain which culminated in the rout of 
the Armada and England’s rise to world dominion. — 

Flora Robson, one of the foremost actresses of her | 
time, is the Good Queen Bess. At her feet is Laurence 
Olivier (also at left), who begs to be permitted to | 
serve her, and avenge his father’s death by the Spanish , 
Inquisition. Above is Vivien Leigh as a lady-in-wait- 
ing with whom Laurence is in love. 

In these exclusive stills you may see the scrupulous 
authenticity of each detail of the costuming and sets, 
for which the British Museum was consulted. | 
Directed by our own William K. Howard, “Fire Over | 
England” promises to be one of the most distin- 
guished pictures of the season. 
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“You girls 
; who want a 
| lovely skin- 


says 


Gincer Rocers 


Prem sc one cere SS 


“Don’t run the risk of clogging your pores! 
1 avoid COSMETIC SKIN this way”... 


e It’s when stale powder and rouge choke your pores that 
Cosmetic Skin develops—dullness, blemishes, enlarged pores. 
Use cosmetics? Ginger Rogers does. ‘“‘But,”’ she says, ‘‘I 
remove every trace of stale make-up with Lux Toilet Soap.” 
Clever girls use this ACTIVE-lathered soap before they put 
on fresh make-up—always before they go to bed. ‘‘Lux 
Toilet Soap keeps skin smooth, flawless,’’ says Ginger Rogers. 
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Have you noticed that in practically all the 
outstanding classics which have been filmed, 
Edna May Oliver has been responsible for a 
delightful characterization of some beloved 
character? Aunt Betsy in “David Copper- 
field,” angular Miss Pross in “A Tale of Two 
Cities,”’ Juliet’s nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet” — 
in these réles and many more, her inimitable 
drollery, her caustic wit, and her dramatic 
artistry have long remained in the minds of 
the audience, and received the fervent applause 
of critics. 

Born Edna May Nutter, in Boston, on 
November 9, 1884, she says her first public 
appearance was in the shows she and her 
brother staged in the back yard—admission, 
six pins. She wrote the plays herself, and 
prophetically took her characters from Dick- 
ens’ Child’s History of England. Her voice 
was remarkable, and after singing in the 
Congregational Church in Boston, she began 
to study for opera. Just as she finished her 
apprenticeship, a series of domestic tragedies 
left her without funds, and she turned to dress- 
making. Some time later she joined a stock 
company. 

Soon she went to New York where she 
played opposite Arnold Daly in “The Master.” 
\ppearances in “The Quaker Aunt” and 
“Oh, Boy” were followed by featured parts in 
several of Victor Herbert’s operettas. Finally 
she played one of the ‘Cradle Snatchers” 
with Mary Boland, and in Ziegfeld’s produc- 
tion of “Show Boat,” as Parthy Ann Hawks 
bossed the boat for three years. She entered 


The ANSWER MAN is a librarian of 
facts concerning screen plays and per- 
sonalities. Your questions are not lim- 
ited, but brevity is desirable. Also, 
the Answer Man must reserve the 
tight not to answer questions regard- 
ing contests in other publications. If 
you wish an answer direct, please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Address your queries to 
The Answer Man, PHOTOPLAY 
1926 Broadway, New York, New York. 


pictures in 1924. Her talent for concentrating 
scorn, disgust and a few other emotions in a 
single sniff has made her an invaluable comedy 
character. The only other woman in her 
class was the late Marie Dressler. 

Miss Oliver’s favorite entertainment is 
music; she plays the piano beautifully. As 
good a cook as she is a comedienne, her other 
hobbies are gardening and swimming. 


Prccy Ducan, Curcaco, Irt.—Jack LaRue 
wasn’t born in France, but in New York City 
in 1902. His real name is Jack Biondolillo. 
He is five feet eleven and one half inches tall, 
weighs 150 pounds, has black hair and eyes. 
He has five sisters and is living with one of 
them, Emily, who is also in the movies. His 
hobbies are boxing and playing the mandolin. 
His most recent picture is ‘It Couldn’t Have 
Happened.” 


ALICE SPRAGUE, LEE, Mass.—Your favorite, 
Alan Mowbray, was born in London, England, 


Left, Miss Oliver as 
David Copperfield’s 
beloved Aunty Betsy— 
one of her most sym- 
pathetic rdles. Right, 
as Juliet's nurse in 
“Romeo and Juliet” 


on August 18, 1896. He served four years in 
the British Army and was decorated by the 
late King George for his bravery. After the 
armistice, he won recognition on the London 
stage and came to the United States about 
fourteen years ago. His first movie was “The 
Devil Was Sick” in 1930. Since then he has 
been in a great many pictures, the most recent 
being “Mary of Scotland” and “My Man 
Godfrey.” He is currently appearing in 
“Ladies in Love.” 


INA DELIGHT KULBERG, IRONWoop, Micn. 
—Franchot Tone was born in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., on Feb. 27th, 1905. He is six feet tall, 
weighs about 165 pounds, has light brown 
hair and hazel eyes. He graduated from 
Cornell, where he was President of the dramatic 
club, assistant to the head of the Romance 
language department, and won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He’s been married only once, 
and that was to Joan Crawford at Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., on Oct. 11, 1935. They are very 
happy together. Franchot will play next in 
“Quality Street” with Katie Hepburn. 


MaBeEt MeEtssNner, MILwAuKEE, Wis.—The 
Jones Family’s most recent picture is “ Back 
to Nature,”’ and I think if you write to 20th 
Century Fox, they will send you a family 
picture. Sydney Blackmer isn’t a_ recluse 
like Garbo, or anyone else, and you can see 
him featured as the villainous president of 
the National Canneries in “The President’s 
Mystery” which is his latest picture. Jeanette 
MacDonald will make “The Firefly,” but her 
leading man is scheduled to be Allan Jones, 
not Nelson Eddy or Robert Taylor. This 
picture won’t be released until after “ May- 
time.” 


_| here was revelegtion. 
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Claudette Colbert's Climb to Stardom 


a definite relief. Nevertheless, the knowledge 
that they had failed, that their great love could 
have lost itself in the separate struggle for 
separate careers, hurt her deeply. The un- 
happiness it caused her might have been dis- 
astrous except that, fortunately, she was so 
extremely busy she had no time to think. 

She made “Tonight is Ours,” with Fredric 
March, as a follow-up to “The Sign of the 
Cross” and it was a distributors’ bonanza. Then 
came “Three Cornered Moon,” an hysterical 
comedy which Mary Boland took unto herself 
but which was no slouch so far as Claudette’s 
popularity was concerned. Sometime during 
that year she made “I Cover the Waterfront,” 
which turned out well, and “Four Frightened 
People,” which turned out badly. But just 
before the end of 1933 she finished “It Hap- 
pened One Night,” and although that rollick- 
ing little masterpiece wasn’t released for 
several months, both she and the studio saw 
the rushes. 


HE vicious, not-to-be-ignored, sinus— which 

at the time she cursed bitterly but which in 
only a year she was destined to bless with all 
her heart—nagged relentlessly, and relentlessly 
Dr. Pressman treated it. 1934 whizzed past 
with Mother and Tante happy at last and 
Claudette finding, unaccountably and un- 
believably, that living could be a steady 
pleasure. 

She saw very little of Norman, and since the 
desperate sense of strain and disquiet between 
them had disappeared with their decision not 
to try any longer, the meetings were pleasant 
and friendly. 

Two things of vital importance occurred: 

“Tt Happened One Night” was released 


_ and was so over-poweringly successful that the 
| Colbert name became one of the five best in 


Hollywood, and so did the Colbert contract. 
“Cleopatra,” which followed, was one. of 
those commercial champions. She enjoyed 
making “Imitation of Life” and the public 


| enjoyed seeing it; and ‘The Gilded Lily” not 


only made Fred MacMurray, and thus in it- 


self was noteworthy, but it redoubled Claud- 
_ ette’s fan mail. 


And in December of that year she went one 
morning to play golf and ran into Dr. Press- 
man on the course. She had never seen him 
| without his white apron and the little mirror 
doctors wear on their heads while at work, and 
Here was a young man 
whose niblick was as expert as his scalpel and 
who, furthermore, was being terrifically non- 

professional in his attentions to her. 

| Claudette drove squarely into a sand trap 
‘and fell just as directly in love with the man 
/whom she had seen three times a week (and 
had hardly noticed) for two years. 

| Early in the afternoon, when Claudette’s 
lscore was in three whopping figures and 
Pressman’s was neatly in two, he motioned to 
| the caddies and took her arm. ‘Lunch, now,” 
he said. “There’s a good drive-in just down 
_the road.” 

| For one instant she let her mind dwell on 
\the Vendome menu—and then she grinned. 
/“All right,” she agreed, and tucked the worst 
iscore she had ever shot into her pocket. 

Sitting in his car in the sun, they ate layer 
‘after layer of Nuttyburger and talked against 
time of the most fascinating subject in the 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 | 


world—themselves. He told her of the work 
he was doing. She talked of transparencies 
and locations and scene-burgling and camera 
shutters. To her he was genuine and without 
artificiality, a man with a purpose and the 
ability to achieve it. After the multitude of 
movie heroes she had known, this selfless, dis- 
passionate person had about him a refreshing 
excitement. 


with it. My family was contented and happy; 
my romance with Jack had completely shut 
out the heartaches I had had because of 
Norman—all the complications, the uncer- 
tainty, the struggles that had made up my 
life so far were gone.” 

On the night of the Academy Award dinner 
she was to catch the Chief at Midnight for 
New York. Quite at the last minute she de- 


Deanna Durbin, thirteen-year-old songstress, invited Radio Announcer James Wal- 
lington (right) to visit her on the set at Universal. Every week he is her host when 


she sings on Eddie Cantor’s broadcast. 


You probably recognize the other man, 


Charles Winniger, known to thousands of radio fans as Cap'n Henry” of the Show- 


boat program. 


“Free tonight?” he asked finally, when 
they were ready to leave. 

Unaided, her mind concocted three plausible 
excuses for not keeping the engagement she 
had for that evening. 

“Yes,” she told him. “Perfectly free.” 

“CO you see,” Claudette said to me, smiling 

from her chair, “1935 held everything 
for me that I could ever want or ask for. I 
was breathlessly in love, my career was shoot- 
ing upward so fast I could hardly keep pace 


He has a part in “Three Smart Girls,” in which Deanna is working 


cided to stop in on her way to the train, 
curious to find out who had won the coveted 
statue. 

It was a good thing she did. They gave it 
to her. And standing there before the grinning 
committee, with the shrieking din of applause 
booming in the huge room, she knew suddenly 
the fight was over; that this little gold figurine 
she held in her hand was more than a symbol 
of a good réle in a superb picture. It repre- 
sented the answer to every question that had 
been in her mind the day she first came to 
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Hollywood and set for herself the challenge: 
“Success in pictures—or bust!” 

When she came back from her short vaca- 
tion in Manhattan she found herself with 
three pictures waiting to fill her days, and 
rather consistent engagements with Jack to 
take care 6f her evenings. She was in the 
midst of ‘Private Worlds,” which on its re- 
lease brought Charles Boyer into stardom and 
convinced movie audiences everywhere that 
Claudette could play, and play beautifully, 
any type of réle her studio chose to give her. 

“She Married Her Boss” made Melvyn 
Douglas and was a complete success; but by 
this time Claudette was used to successes— 
and she was also getting accustomed to the 
fact that young men brought from obscurity 
to co-star with her usually cracked the big 
time immediately afterward. 

With only a few days of rest she went 
directly into “The Bride Comes Home,” and 
thus closed her 1935 picture season with a home 
run. * But the movies she made during that 
year are not so important to this story as one 
other thing. 

She went for a drive, one crisp spring after- 
noon—down the winding stretch of Sunset 
Boulevard and up capricious streets that led 
to blank walls and out of those capricious 
streets again and into the rolling, fashionable 
section called Brentwood. Eventually she 
was quite lost, but the sun was very bright 
and the eucalyptus trees smelied good and 
somehow she didn’t care whether or not she 
ever got back to Hollywood. She stopped her 
car and went walking out on a knoll, which led 
off the road and dropped away into miniature 
canyons on either side. Far down, the sea 
was a blinding strip of mirror perched on a 
ridge of blue hills. 

She stumbled over a little sign, barked her 
shin, muttered, and looked down. Two words 
were painted on the bit of board. 

“For Sale,” they said. 
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Half an hour later she started her motor, 
whizzed around a corner, and skidded directly 
into Sunset Boulevard. It was purely fate 
that there was a real-estate agency only half 
a block down. ; 

Then began one of the most hectic and 
pleasurable periods of her life. She bought 
the knoll, at a price several figures above its 
value because the realtor had recognized her; 
“Baby needs new shoes and Papa needs a new 
car,” he said, in a quick aside to his conscience, 
and hurriedly began adding digits to the origi- 
nal sum. The house she decided to build 
would be Georgian, of course, in accordance 
with her reaction against modernism in any 
form, and there would be a theater-playhouse 
and a tennis court—-but no swimming pool, be- 
cause of Mr. Sinus. 

The plans were brought to her for an okay 
while she was on the set, frantic with work. 
She’d never looked twice at a blueprint before 
in her life. 

“What’s that?” she’d ask, pointing; and 
helpful friends, clustered around her, would 
say, ““M. B. Master Bedroom.” 

“T)’you think it looks large enough?”’ she’d 
say. 

“Well, itll be about as long as from here to 
that camera over there.” 


LAUDETTE would look at the camera. 
“Gosh, that’s a long way, isn’t it? That’s 
fine. They can go ahead on it then. . .” 

It wasn’t only work that kept her from 
supervising the building of her house. In July 
she decided, finally, to divorce Norman, and 
she wanted the entire affair to be as unostenta- 
tious and as quietly simple as possible. Where- 
fore, when she wasn’t at the studio, or running 
about with Jack, the details of her impending 
suit took every second of her time. 

In the end she had to tear out the living room 
two or three times and replace it—walls came 
down and new beams were put in and other 


walls came up; paint was scratched off and 
fixtures were pulled out. Ceilings expanded. 

It was finished, finally, in December of 1935. 
It was finished just a few days before she took 
a plane for Yuma and, in a short ceremony, be- 
came Mrs. Jack Pressman. 

Anyway, they had moved in by Christmas. 
There were only a few borrowed tables and 
chairs—Claudette would go to New York later 
to buy the beautiful furniture she wanted—but 
at least they were home. There were a few 
more tribulations, of course. 

A mouse had been walled into Madame’s 
dressing room and, having died there, created 
such an evil smell that something had to be 
done immediately. Workmen came, held con- 
sultations, brought tools, and began cracking 
holes in the tile. By the time they found the 
mouse the room was a shambles; it had to be 
completely re-done. 

The plumbing leaked and ruined the wall- 
paper, necessitating new plumbing and new 
wallpaper, with all the attendant mess and ex- 
pense. Someone had installed a water heater 
sufficient for two hot baths, if you took them 
sparingly and in succession. The lawn 
wouldn’t grow. 

But by June, 1936, peace had come to Chez 
Colbert; literally and in every figurative sense. 


LAUDETTE stretched lazily in her chair. 
“And that’s all there is,” she said. 

“And as for the past year?” I asked. 

“Just two pictures, ‘Under Two Flags’ and 
“Maid of Salem’—and sheer happiness with 
Jack,” she smiled. “I’m afraid this is one story 
that ends with achievement and contentment 
.... Ill keep on working now, making pictures, 
and pretty soon Id like to take time out and 
havea baby. Beyond that.” She shrugged. 

Lily Chauchoin, of the brown eyes and the 
distinctive face, of the rebellious, intelligent 
spirit and the pigtails, has come a long way. 

THE END 


AS VVerGo to, ress 


Sally Haines and Bert Wheeler will probably 
be married by the time you read this. 


Anne Shirley and Owen Davis, Jr., are all 
over their lovers’ spat now. 


It has been discovered that when Director 
Eddie Sutherland made that trip to Europe on 
the Hindenburg a few months ago, it was to go 
directly to Rome to have all his former marri- 
ages annulled. He is waiting for word from the 
Pope in order to marry Loretta Young. 


When Mae West discovered that her per- 
sonal appearance tour began on Friday 13th, 
she immediately had all bookings rearranged 
so she could leave later. 

Kay Francis, having finished ‘Another 
Dawn,” sailed to Europe for three months’ 
vacation along the Riviera. 


, 


Brothers Kenneth and Colin Hunter have 
now joined Ian Hunter in Hollywood and will 
all act in movies. 


Douglass Montgomery back from England 
for two reasons. First to consult with doctors 
about a serious wrist injury because English 
Second, because 
of Whitney Bourne, New York society actress. 
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physicians want to reoperate. 


Says Douglass, “It’s a romance.” He will 


probably start pictures again. 


Tom Brown is now freelancing so could ac- 
cept Warners’ offer of lead opposite their new 
Australian import, Mary McGuire in “If Love 
Begins.” She requested him especially be- 
cause of his Australian popularity. 


Production of “Parnell” held up while pro- 
ducers decide if Gable should wear a long black 
beard. Authenticity demands it but Gable 
looked so fierce in the thing it’s doubtful he’ll 
don it. 


Elissa Landi and Nino Martini continue to 
see eac) other nightly and apparently Elissa 
is resuming her vocal lessons. 


Spencer Tracy interrupted his vacation on 
his ketch by coming in for his mother’s birth- 
day. Also scotched rumors he was at hospital 
having nose remodelled. 


Katharine Hepburn feels her new stage play 
“Jane Eyre” will be the test of her acting 
ability. If it flops, Katie will be content with 
movies forever. 


Jimmie Stewart is a regular visitor on the 
Ginger Rogers set at RKO. 


Robert Montgomery back from three months | 
vacation on his Connecticut farm. Has opened | 
Hollywood house. Brought back flock of plays 
with him hoping to get producers to buy them 
and put him in them. 


Herbert Marshall will return shortly from 
England to co-star with Miriam Hopkins at 
RKO in “ Escadrille.” 


Paramount is far from chagrined at Geo. | 
Raft’s sudden withdrawal from studio; after 
all $4000 a week is a lot of money for a dis- 
contented boy, they feel. 


Delmar Davies is rushing his writing assign- 
ments at Warners’ to join Kay Francis in | 
Europe. 


George Brent is dining nightly at the Garbo 
manse now that ‘Camille’ is finished. 


Sam Goldwyn is pleased over acquiring | 
Director John Ford for “ Hurricane.” 


Johnny Downs went to Lake Arrowhead for | 
week-end leaving Friday and Saturday night. | 
Eleanor Whitney, his supposed fiancée, stepped 
out with Jimmy Ellison. Fireworks on Downs’ 
return. 


—— 


Miss Isabel Parker: 


And here’s the rousing treatment 
that keeps it vigorous... 


ORRID skin faults are usually under- 
skin faults. Blackheads come when 
tiny oil glands vuderneath are overworked, 
give off a thick, clogging oil. 
} Next thing you know, your pores are 
looking larger. 


Lines around your eyes, mouth are just 
your outer skin crinkling, because your 
underskin is getting soft and flabby. 

But you can stop those cloggings! Bring 
fresh life to that faulty underskin— 


Twice a day invigorate your underskin 
with a rousing Pond’s deep-skin treatment. 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains specially 
| processed oils which go way down deep 


| into your pores. Right away it softens dirt 


|... Floats it out... and with it the clog- 


ging matter from the skin itself. You wipe 


it all off. Right away your skin /fee/s 
| fresher—/ooks brighter. 


Now waken glands... cells 


Now a second application of that same 
reshening cold cream! You pat it in 


if 
| smartly. Feel the circulation stir. This way 
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Faulty 


“Pond’s Cold Cream ends dryness.” 


m 


Miss Mary Augusta Biddle 


of the distinguished Philadelphia family: “Every time 
I use Pond’s Cold Cream, I know my skin is going to 
look lovelier. Since using it, I haven’t had a single 
blackhead, my pores seem smaller.” 


little glands and cells awaken. Fibres are 
strengthened. Your underskin is toned, 
quickened. 


In a short time, your skin is better every 
way! Color livelier. Pores smaller. Lines 
softened. And those mean little blackheads 
and blemishes begin to show up less and 


less. 


Get a jar of Pond’s Cold Cream today. 
Begin the simple treatments described 
below. In two weeks see your skin growing 
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Under Skin 


the 
Starting 
Place of 


LARGE PORES 
LINES 
BLACKHEADS 


- Where 

skin 
faults 
begin 


! Yy Tiny underskin 
(} glands, nerves, 
# {T° Blood vessels make 
outer skin good or 
bad. When they 
function poorly, 
faults start. 


lovelier—end all that worrying about ugly 
little skin faults. 


Remember this treatment 


Every night, cleanse with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
As it brings out the dirt, stale make-up, and 
skin secretions—wipe it all off. Now pat in 
more cream—$érisk/y. Rouse that failing under- 
skin! Set it to work again—for that clear, 
smooth, line-free skin you want. 
Every morning, and during the day, repeat this 
treatment with Pond’s Cold Cream. Your skin 
comes softer every time. Feels better, looks bet- 
ter, and now your powder goes on beautifully. 
Keep up these Pond’s patting treatments 
faithfully. As blackheads soften, take a clean 
tissue and press them out. Now blemishes will 
stop coming. Soon you will find that the very 
places where pores showed largest will be finer 
textured. 


SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE 
and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 


POND’S, Dept. 15-CA, Clinton, Conn. Rush special tube 
of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with 
generous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and § differ- 
ent shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ to cover 
postage and packing. 


Name 


Street — — 


Citys 


State 
Copyright, 1936, Pond’s Extract Company 


Rules for Dating Million Dollar Darlings 


Jimmy: You invite about twelve people, and 
you shoot the works. (He accepts another cig- 
arette, lights it, scratches one knee, peers into his 
empty cup, and grins suddenly.) The works. 
Cocktails before dinner and wines with dinner 
and then liqueurs and highballs. You have 
those little roasted things (he waggles descrip- 
tively with his hands)—squabs, and truffles. All 
the trimmings. 

Y.C.: Is that what you did? 

Jimmy: We must’ve. I paid the bill, and it 
was so much we must have had everything 
there was at the caterers. It was so much, any- 
way, that we haven’t thrown another one since. 

Y. C.: Swell advice, I must say. 

Jimmy (hastily): But it’s the only way. You 
get to know the wimmen that way, you see? 
(Dreamily.) That’s what started the Virginia 
Bruce thing— 

Y.C.: It sounds a little formal to me. (With 
cynicism.) What d’y do, sit around and play 
charades afterward until ten o’clock? 

Jimmy: You’ve forgotten—the biggest part 
of that bill was the bar check. You sit around, 
all right, but you play records like ‘“‘Jangled 
Nerves” and ‘Swing That Music.” You play 
Louis Armstrong and Fletcher Henderson and, 
intermittently, all the fine nostalgic tunes from 
the summers past. And you harmonize at 
the piano. And you sort of strike up acquaint- 
ances. Somehow or other the party just seems 
to take care of itself after that. 


GOT TO EAT THESE 
YEAST CAKES EVERY 
DAY. THEY'RE GRAND 
PIMPLE CHASERS _ _/ 
1 KNOW - I'VE TRIED / 


“THEM 
ee — 
\| la q 


REALLY MEAN IT- 
I'VE BEEN SO MISERABLE 
GOING AROUND LOOKING 


LIKE THIG--- 
is b BS 
> 
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Y. C.: All right, then. 
accomplished a lot so far. 
anyway. 

Jimmy: That’s the idea. He’s got an excuse 
to ring them and ask for a date, you see. Now 
there are two methods of doing this, depend- 
ing entirely on the girl—you can either call 
and say, ‘“Harya Babe? How about an evening 
at the Palomar and a hot dog afterward? It’s 
cheap and I’m broke.” Or you say, “Good 
morning, Miss Such and Such. I wonder if 
you are going to be busy tomorrow evening— 
I understand there’s an excellent concert at 
the Bowl, and the Trocadero, one hears, is 
quite nice.” 

Y.C.: But how do you know which is what? 

Jimmy: Simple. If she’s a featured extra 
and makes four hundred and fifty a month 
then you put on tails and plop open the opera 
hat and send orchids and go gliding into the 
Troc where all the news photographers are. 
If she’s a thousand-a-week gal, or over, 
then you can go to the beach and shoot clay 
pigeons. She can afford to. 

Y.C.: Now there is a hint of hidden wisdom 
there, if only I could catch it. Elucidate, 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy: Well, gosh, you ought to know that 
the biggest thing with girls in this town is 
Career—with a capital C. With lots of them 
you can’t just go out and do whatever you 
feel like doing, such as a Central Avenue dive, 


The bachelor has 
He’s met the girls, 


because the swing orchestra is good there, or 
going to the skating rink or anything like 
that, because that isn’t very good publicity. 

They want to swish around in a smart 
night club with all the ermine and sequins 
they can carry. And the biggest pastime is 
adding up the number of camera flashlights 
that go off in your face. You have to weed 
out gals like that just as soon as possible, so 
that you are left with three or four really 
wonderful girls like Eleanor Powell and Ginger 
Rogers and Virginia Bruce—they can forget 
their careers for the evening and what they 
want is to have a good time, whether it’s on a 
roller coaster or in a middle-class dance hall. 

Y. C. (beginning to turn faintly purple): My 
hat, technique on a roller coaster! 

Jimmy (earnestly): Now don’t say anything 
about roller coasters. Roller coasters are very 
fine things. I could go on for hours about 
how fine they are. 

Y. C.: By all means. 

Jimmy: Well, roller coasters should be got 
on at night, not because of the reflection of 
the pier lights in the water but because the 
turns are dark and you can’t see where you 
are going. Women on roller coasters who 
can’t see where they’re going always scream. 
They always put their arms around your 
neck. And when they have their arms around 
your neck and are screaming then you are 
safe—it is when they have their arms around 


I ALMOST FELL OVER 


— A 
PIMPLY 
SKIN 
ALMOST 
PUT A 
STOP TO 
MARGES 
“DATES” 


WHEN DICK TURNEO UP 


INSTEAD OF YOU. 
MARGE, HAVE. 


TRUDY- ITS MARGE 


LISTEN DARLING — 

DICK’S ASKED ME TO 
THE DANCE NEXT WEEK- 
UH - HUH- JUST LIKE you 
SAID HE WOULD - ISN'T 


IT WONDERFUL ? 


i MARGE - YOU SURE DO 


your neck and begin to murmur, that the 
Hollywood Bachelor has to look out. They all 
say they wouldn’t go on one of those things 
for anything—but they always do. Be care- 
ful, though, that on the turns you don’t 
bump heads. That happens often and sort of 
spoils the frivolity because it’s liable to break 
something besides the ice. 

Y. C. (biting through his cigarette): Hey! 

Jimmy (with dignity): 1 am quite serious. 
If you have cleared off the career girls and the 
ones that aren’t any fun, why, a roller coaster 
is the thing,—because of the dips. Also, 
flying a kite because that is a nice breezy way 
to spend an afternoon. 

Y. C.:| They have places where they put 
people who make puns like that. 

Jimmy: You wanted rules. And rules 
you'll get. Next thing to do is get a pencil 
and paper and figure out your monthly in- 
come, and then decide how much of it must 
go toward absolute necessities of living; after 
that cut the necessities budget in half and add 
one of the halves to the sum you’ve put 
aside for entertainment. If you’re careful 
you may be able to get along on this without 
running into debt. 

Y. C.: Now listen— 

Jimmy (inexorably): Also it is one of the 
most uncompromising rules not to go out 
with the same girl twice in succession. Now 
this has several reasons—in the first place 
if you are seen two nights with a woman with- 
out any lapse in between, then the next morn- 
ing you are married in all the- newspapers. 
Either that or you’ve established a love nest. 
And then the telegrams start coming in; con- 
gratulations from friends, excited squawks from 
relatives, bitter recriminations from your 


family and a warning to start annulment pro- 
ceedings immediately from the studio... 

Y. C. (with careful calm): Only two dates, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Only two. Well, as you can readily 
imagine this is a slightly difficult situation 
the Hollywood bachelor is in. The last thing 
in the world he can do is give out a denial, 
because then the papers will say he is pro- 
testing too much and reaffirm the entire thing, 
with details and the name of the pilot who flew 
the newlyweds to Yuma. And it is terrible 
as regards the other girls he likes—especially 
if he is kinda more fond of one than of the 
others. Because then there is a studied in- 
difference to the sitation between them, but 
at the same time an awful artificiality in their 
relationship. And pretty soon they either 
stop seeing each other or there is a tooth-and- 
claw battle. ‘Well, you must have given 
those reporters some reason to say what they 
did,” says the girl. ‘After all, newspapers 
don’t make up everything out of thin air. 
Where there’s smoke——” 

I watched it happen with plenty of my 
friends. And you know of one young star 
who lost the woman he was really in love with 
under exactly the same circumstances. 

Y. C.: This commissary has got everything 
else, it may also have walls with ears. Be- 
sides, the discussion is degenerating into a 
serious one. What about technique? What 
about giving things to these gals who have 
everything already? 

Jimmy: The four-fifty a month wimmen you 
send orchids to, because they’re still poor 
enough to like’em. The thousand-a-week gals 
you send expensive but out of the ordinary 
trinkets, like a diamond-studded thimble or a 


platinum coat hanger. When they make three 
thousand a week or over then it just doesn’t 
matter any more. You can send a wooden 
hand to hold all the star sapphires when they 
take a bath or you can bring them an avocado 
you grew in your own window. 
berg. It’s the sentiment that 
them. 

Y. C. (testily): A sentimental Duesenberg. 

.. . Any more rules? 
_ Jimmy: Yes. (His cheek is smooth because sud- 
denly his tongue isw’t there any more, and there 
is a small crinkle across his forehead.) If this 
particular bachelor, as you say, has suddenly 
been dumped off a Broadway show onto 
Hollywood and a big contract, then remember 
—anyway, he should remember—that there 
hasn’t been any logic in his life so far and that 
probably there never will be. So he’s not to 
take himself seriously, you see. He can fall 
in love if he wants to, get married if he wants 
to, work himself into stardom or whatever else 
he wants—But if he takes himself seriously 
then everything is ruined, and so is the guy’s 
personality. (Both Jimmy and your corre- 
spondent absent-mindedly put money on the 
table, and stand up.) D’you understand what 
I’m trying to say? 

Y. C.: It couldn’t possilby be an explanation 
of why you haven’t gone Hollywood yourself, 
could it? Why all this sudden success and 
running around hasn’t done anything to you. 

Jimmy (embarrassed): Hey! You know what 
we did? My good gosh—we tipped that 
waitress seven hundred and fifty per cent of the 
billie 


Or a Duesen- 
counts with 


Curtain 


THERES DICK NOW! 
FE HE'S COMING IN! 
i- DION’T EVEN 
THIS WAY. MARGE 
JDUGHT TO BO 


BUT, TRUBY - HOW 
CAN I ? YOU KNOW 
HOW PRETTY LOUISE 
IS —~ AND JUST LOOK 
AT ME WITH ALL 
THESE AWFUL PIMPLES 


4 yy 


MARGE-I BET THATS THE WHOLE TROUBLE. 
IF YOU GET RID OF THOSE PIMPLES 
EVERYTHING WILL BE ALL RIGHT- 
LISTEN, FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST IS 
WHAT YOU NEED - C’/MON,LETS 

GET SOME NOW! 


DON'T LET ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


eee erry SO, HOW '0 KEEP YOUR BOY FRIENDS FROM MAKING DATES 
5(T NOW FOR THE DICK IMPLES often call a halt to good _oversensitive. Waste poisons in the 


ROW ? blood irritate this sensitive skin. Pim- 
ples pop out. 

If you are bothered by adolescent 
pimples, do as thousands of others— 
eat Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast. It clears 


these skin irritants out of the blood. 


And then—pimples vanish! 
_ clears the skin 


Eat 3 cakes daily—one before 
each meal—plain, or in a little 
by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 


water—until your skin is en- 
Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 


times for many girls and boys after 
the start of adolescence. 

At this time, between 13 to 25, im- 
portant glands develop and final growth 
takes place. The entire body 
is disturbed. The skin gets 


tirely clear again. Start-today! 
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Cal York's Gossip of Hollywood 


And the Marx’s were just getting ready to 
learn it when word came from the producer. 
“That newest story that was just turned in is 
the lousiest one of the lot!” said the note. 

The wardrobe department has next turn. - 


O Garbo thinks she is going to leave Holly- 
wood, 


and retire to the house she has 


bought in Sweden, 


and live there in peace! 
Little does she know. 
The English 
giving the five 


and Swedish newspapers are 
situation column spreads; 
America knows little of it. You see the estate 
is haunted, not only by a family ghost which 
floats moaning through the halls at midnight, 
but by thirty-two Vikings 

And that’s not all. 

“Waarby” is a beautiful old mansion sit- 
uated on the Lake of Sillen forty miles from 
Stockholm—and just across the lake is a prop- 
erty of meadows, privately owned. 
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Garbo can wall in her own acres but she can’t 
put a picket fence around the lake. Besides, 
she likes to swim. 

So the owner of the meadows and of the 
opposite shore is having a road built out from 
town, so that tourists, for an admission price, 
can view the star through telescopes at three 
hundred yards. Greta’s brother, Sven Gust- 


The Los Angeles Assistance 
League is run for the benefit of 
under-privileged children, and 
stars as well as society find it a 
delightful place to lunch. Shirley 
Deane and Jimmie Gleason Jr. 
stop to chat with Robert Kent 
and Astrid Allwyn. Below, Vir- 
ginia Field, Freddie Bartholomew 
and Tyrone Power Jr. That Power 
boy surely gets around places! 


Two interested specta- 
tors are Francis Led- 
erer and Margo, who 
are seen everywhere 
together these days 


tried to buy the man out. 

And the price was thirteen thousand five 
hundred pounds Sterling — about sixty-seven 
thousand five hundred American dollars, which 
is all Garbo paid for “‘Haarby.” 

There’s a town ordinance there which says no 
one can swim in Sillen Lake because it affords 
the population its drinking water, but they’re 
going to kill the ordinance for Garbo’s benefit. 
And then they’re going to sell the water in 
which she has bathed at a shilling a glass... . 

And they say America is unkind to its 
celebrities! 


avsson, 


California now that winter’s here! 


[HAVE you been wondering what ever hap- 
pened to Neil Hamilton, one of the smooth- 
est actors on the screen! Here’s the answer, 
from his latest letter to us—with a little gossip 
and a little news thrown in for good measure: 
(From London, England) “Have been work- 
ing a week on ‘No Escape’ with Brigette 
Horney—and very good too. We have three 
weeks to go, and then maybe Hollywood. 

“Several people have written me saying 
they had heard that I was considering the 
idea of taking out British Citizenship Papers. 
Have you heard of this?—Of all the absurd 
ideas and notions! How do you suppose they 
get started? 

“Ym still an American, and glad of it, and 
proud of it. 

“June Knight has just opened in a new 
musical called ‘Going Places,’ with Arthur 
Riscoe and Olga Baclanova—and she has made 
the biggest personal hit of anyone in the 
theater since we’ve been here. The next morn- 
ing the notices were astonishing: ‘New Star 
Discovered’—‘At Last A New Reason For 
Going To The Theater’—etc., etc. 

“Well, I go to tend the fires. There’s no 
central heating in the country—Ah, to be in 


Neil” : 


OU can’t get much about the incident from 

Preston Foster himself, but seaman Martin 
Herstich, of the U.S. Coast Patrol Tahoe will 
tell you all about it. 

The two men were standing on a landing 
atop the funnel, with Preston scrubbing the 
stack. A sound man ordered the whistle 
blown to test the mikes, and the unexpected 
blast of steam flooded Herstich from below, 
burning him badly. 

He tumbled to the landing, rolling, and was 
headed headfirst for the deck far below when 
Preston caught him—and held him, what’s 
more, until rescuers could climb up and get 
the screaming man down for treatment. 

Just an ordinary, unfortunate incident—but 


the:seaman owes his life to Foster’s presence | 


of mind. And he won’t forget it soon. 


PRING BYINGTON tells us the latest 
about the autograph fiends. 
Her dressing room is on the second 


floor of a studio whose walls rise direct- 


ly from the street. She went into the 
little adjoining washroom late one 
afternoon, after work, and was just 
turning the hot water tap preparatory 
to an attack on the grease paint, when 
there came a loud banging on the 
opaque, frosted, barred window. 

Spring paused, startled. ‘‘Who’s 
that?’”’ she quavered. 

“T want your autograph!’ a voice 
called dimly from outside. 

She was outraged. ‘‘Go AWAY! 
don’t even know who I am!” 

SUF you ll open the window,”’ said the 
voice, “‘and show me your face, then 
Til know who you are. . 

Grease paint and all, she fled. And 
it was two days before she could laugh. 


You 


HE way it goes: Arline Judge saw the most 

beautiful evening gown she’d ever laid eyes 
on in a downtown window, and planked out 
$300 to buy it. 

It was blue, and simple, and it did amazing 
things to her not-so-bad-if-you-ask-me lines. 


She wore it for the first time to a dinner 
jparty and had to go home because of a 
mysterious illness that hit her suddenly. The 
next time she put it on the same thing hap- 
pened—and the next, and the next. 

“Tt’s a jinx dress,” her friends told her. 
». scoffed at first, and then began thinking. 
».| It turned out that she was allergic to the 
blue dye in the gown. And there was nothing 
i) to be done. A little stand-in at the studio, 
« whose chemistry is different from Arline’s, has 
.. jit now. 


She 


ee DEEDICTION: Maybe, and then again may- 

be not—but we think Palm Springs has just 
» ja year or two more of being a vacation center 
» for the stars. And then some desert ghost 
. jtown with a swimming hole in it will grab the 
( |trade. 
, | Because Palm Springs has suddenly turned 
‘jinto the biggest boom town in America. 
| |Lucky people who stubbornly paid taxes on 

their useless property there for years are now 

» jtaking European trips on the proceeds. And 
, (despite the fact that the two exclusive hotels 
. have raised their prices to a prohibitive level 
» jit won’t be long now. 
. | Witness Malibu, which was the stars’ Mecca 
; juntil a highway came along bringing the 
, jmultitudes. 

Witness any other snooty resort that went 
, public suddenly. Just now, to allay our 
, cynicism, every celebrity in the business is 

there—and loving it. 


H\AARTHA RAYE, the chesty but 
happy hunk of syncopated 
_ (dynamite who came out of a radio 
station and wowed the movie crowd in 
“Rhythm On the Range,’ has added 
-jromance to her current good luck. The 
: fellow’s name is Jerry Hopper. 
.| She made the announcement at a 
_ |special party to which only married or 
_ |engaged couples were invited. And you 
\could hear her ‘‘Oh-h-H-H boy’’ in 
'|Palm Springs. 
| He’s just the man she’s always 
jwanted, she tells us. ‘‘He’s super- 
_|marvelous,’’ she says, turning up those 
jeyes and hunching those shoulders. 
ee ey: “And he calls me ‘Angel 
uss 


ie [E you want to lose some weight do a dancing 

picture,” Eleanor Powell told us the other 
day. She was just leaving for the foot-surgeon’s 
office to have treatments so those famous toot- 
sies would be ready for the New York season. 
Her slacks hung loosely about her. 

“T didn’t realizeit myself,” she said, “until I 
went down to Bullocks for a dress or two. ‘I 
take a fourteen,’ I told the clerk and she 
brought out five frocks in that size. They 
looked like tents on me! 

“So we decided to go down to the ‘young 
misses’ department and try a twelve. They 
were still too big. Eventually do you know 
what I had to do? I had to have them send up 
‘\a size ten from the children’s floor and even 

those had to be taken in . . .” 

Her mother put a worried face in at the door. 
“That isn’t at all funny,” she said. ‘“ Fifteen 
pounds—and she’s booked right through until 
her next picture. I’ve made her promise to go 
to bed at nine o’clock every night for the next 
month. She can’t have any more dates until 
she gets her weight back up where it belongs.” 

And will Jimmy Stewart love that! 


W/E’ RE simply bubbling over with the old 
inside information this month. We even 
‘now what Garbo did at Virginia Faulkner’s 
party. She came in wearing slacks, as usual. 


Here is Radio in Hollywood. Above, 
the little white bungalow of KNX on 
Sunset Blvd. KNX is proud that it 
was the town’s first radio station 


A far cry from its New York offices 
atop the RCA Building, is the gay 
new studio of NBC in Hollywood. 
There’s something in California’s sun! 


Immediately she became the center of the 
party sitting before the fire on the center 
davenport. All the femmes at once grouped 
themselves about her, two or three sitting at 
her feet. She talked and even laughed (Garbo 
Laughs) a great deal. In fact one writer, with 
a grand sense of humor, isn’t sure yet whether 
Garbo was laughing with herorather. She, the 
writer, suspects both are correct. 

“T know several of your friends in New 
York,” the writer said, “and I’ve been anxious 
to meet you.” 

“Tt was only an accident you did,” Garbo 
said throatily. “Be sure you tell them it was 
only an accident. With anyone who meets me 
it is only an accident. 

“T go so little to parties,” Garbo continued. 

“Aren’t you having a good time now?” the 
writer asked. 

Very dramatically she lifted her hand and 


let it fall. The hostess practically passed out. 
Plainly the gesture said, ‘and what do you 
think?” 


Her accent is much more noticeable off 
screen than on. But one thing the guests are 
convinced of is that M-G-M must certainly 
have arranged the lighting effect for the re- 
flection of the fire fell full upon Garbo’s face 
leaving the others about in a deep shadow. 
“Lighting by M-G-M” was expected to be 
announced over the radio any minute. 

But the pay off came when one of the guests 
lost her best beau over it. It seems he decided 
he’d work that night and didn’t go to the party. 
When he discovered later that Garbo had been 
there and his girl friend hadn’t immediately 
rushed to the telephone and summoned him, 
he went into a sulk. 

“Accidents” like meeting Garbo don’t hap- 
pen every day. 


ORE fun on the “Captain Courageous” 

set the day we popped in for a visit. 
Spencer Tracy, his hair a mass of unbecoming 
ringlets (wait till you see) and photographer 
Hal Rossen, Jean Harlow’s ex-husband, were 
having themselves a time with Freddie Bar- 
tholomew. 

“How do you think ‘Queen Wally’ sounds?” 
Spencer asked him. ‘Queen Wally Simpson. 
Sounds kinda good, doesn’t it?” 

“Not bad at all,” English Freddie came 
back. ‘In fact, I like the American flavor of 
it very much.” 

“Blighter,” we hissed in Spencer’s ear, 
that be a lesson to you.” 

But Rossen wasn’t content. 
further. 

“Vou know, Freddie,” he said, “I’ve just 
received an invitation to spend Christmas at 
Buckingham palace. How should I reply? 
Should I just wire, ‘the Yanks are coming’?” 

Freddie thought it over. ‘No, Mr. Rossen,” 
he said, ‘I wouldn’t do that. I’d just wait ’til I 
got there and say, ‘Lafayette, we’re here.’ ” 

Rossen looked just as silly as Tracy. And 
did we hiss! 


“Vet 


He must tease 


T must have been our luckystar that guided us 
to that airport at that particular hour. For, 
as we waited, a large limousine drew up to the 
field and parked some distance away. Im- 
mediately our suspicions were aroused. We 
refused to be diverted by the arrival of other 
cars for something told us, here was news. 
It was. A few minutes before the plane was 
due to depart, out of that closed limousine 
stepped Clark Gable and Carole Lombard. He 
drew her lovingly into his arms and kissed her 
ardently. We didn’t even pretend to look the 
other way. To heck with it. We were seeing 
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the screen’s greatest lover in action and girls, 
he’s all right. 

Carole, with her handkerchief pressed to her 
lips climbed back into the car and drove away. 
Gable was leaving for four whole days. 

Can you imagine these two if Clark marched 
off to war, for instance? 


ERHAPS we shouldn't tell this as it 

wasn’t exactly meant for our prying 
ears but after all her dressing room door 
was opened and we just happened to be 
passing. 


in small towns) for “Camille” and “The Good 
Earth,” her husband’s own group of pictures, 
must be planned and executed. 

Each morning a member of the M-G-M adver- 
tising department calls at Norma’s home with 
a heavy portfolio of business papers. If she is 
too ill to rise from her bed, as she has been in 
the past, the work is conducted at her bedside. 

Each picture is gone over carefully. Ex- 
ploitation suggestions are made by Norma and 
are then sent on to New York. The sug- 
gestions, while not exactly original, are usually 


The fireworks are over—and “Caliban” weds his “Ariel.” The much married 
John Barrymore, and his fourth wife, Elaine Barrie, at their apartment in the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel, after their midnight elopement by plane to Yuma 


Jean Harlow sat at her make-up 
table talking to a friend. We couldn't 
catch his remark but suddenly Jean 
turned to him and said, ‘“‘Look, I'll just 
bet you a thousand dollars to one that I 
won’t be married again until I’m 
thirty. That’s how sure I am.’’ 

All of which seems to put the Powell- 
Harlow romance on a purely platonic 
basis. Or does it? 


OR the first time we give you a peep behind 
the brokenhearted woman, 
Norma Shearer, and reveal how courageously 


scenes of a 


she carries on in her darkest hour. 

Despite the aching loss of her husband, 
Irving Thalberg, and her recent illness, the 
work she inherited from her husband must go 
on. The exploitation and advertising campaign 
for “Romeo and Juliet” (about to be released 
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sound and acted upon. If her husband’s name 
is mentioned as the work progresses, she pauses 
a moment, lowers her head and bravely fights 
for control. 

The work is often interrupted by her two 
children rushing in to see Mother. In his hand 
Irving Jr. usually bears her a gift he has made. 
Tiny Katherine, just a year old, stands by and 
blows kisses. Norma is never too busy to see 
them. Knowing and realizing the heavy re- 
sponsibility that rests on her shoulders as con- 
trolling stockholder of her studio, she remains 
first a mother and then a business woman. 


Dye SELZNICK won’t start production 
on “Gone With the Wind” until the early 
part of 1937 but already it’s the first topic of 
conversation in this town, You see everyone 
in Hollywood—aside from the million or so 


other buyers—has read the book; and Selznick, 
they know, is having a tough time with his 
casting. 

As soon as it was known he had bought the 
screen rights to the best-seller, private sug- 
gestions began to flood his office—: Clark 
Gable as Rhett Butler; Miriam Hopkins as 
Scarlet; ZaSu Pitts as Aunt Pittypat hold the 
leads. Secretly the bewildered producer has 
been testing practically every star in the in- 
dustry, with small success. The latest is that 
he has sent out the order to Eastern and South- 
ern scouts to find a non-professional for the 
coveted feminine lead. 

Qualifications are a natural southern accent, 
the MFFF! or what have you that Scarlet 
possesses in the book, and a smart face and 
figure. Of course the réle would make whoever 
gets it a star overnight. Hold your hats, girls! 


E bumped into Una Merkel search- 

ing busily and with a fiendish ex- 
pression upon her face for Nat Pendle- 
ton. She finally caught up with him 
and gloatingly demanded that he eat 
his hat. It seems that Nat lost an elec- 
tion bet to Una, and that was the pen- 
alty. However, Una was foiled because 
Nat, who began to get cold feet after he 
had made the bet, had had a hat made 
up out of candy, and eat it he did! 


yy AO a wedding ring or a dime to his 

name, Jack Barrymore flew to Yuma with 
his “Ariel,” Elaine Barrie, and was married. 
The ring had to be borrowed from a spectator 
for the ceremony, Mr. Barrymore having for- 
gotten to buy one. The money for the mar- 
riage fees had to be borrowed from his brand 
new father-in-law, Mr. Barrymore having for- 
gotten to bring his wallet. 

Loneliness is given as the reason for the 
hurried elopement. “I was too lonely in 
Hollywood,” Mr. Barrymore said, “so I tele- 
phoned Elaine, who was playing in a small New 
York theater, and arranged for her to fly out 
for the wedding.” 

“How do you like my new mother-in-law?” 
Jack asked the reporters. = 

“Your what?”’ they gasped. 

“My mother-in-law,” Jack repeated play- 
fully shoving Mrs. Jacobs forward. Mr. 
Jacobs remained in the background. 

“Aren’t they darling?” Mrs. Jacobs is 
reputed to have gasped. 

Miss Barrie was married in a wine colored 
suit. Mr. Barrymore wore a pearl gray over- 
coat—and with that little Barrymore touch— 
white shoes. 


OT till this minute will the inhabitants of 

Benedict Canyon know the names of those 
roistering boys and girls who disturbed their 
peaceful slumbers with sounds of revelry by 
night. And will they be surprised! And will 
you be surprised! 

Listen to this: About nine o’clock of a warm 
evening not so long ago, two cars drew up 
before director Walter Lang’s house in the 
canyon, Out of the first car stepped Carole 
Lombard, Clark Gable and Fieldsie, Carole’s 
secretary. Out of the second alighted Mr. and 
Mrs. Gary Cooper. And the fun was on. 

At four this happy little group were merrily 
parading up and down the above mentioned 
canyon lustily singing, “The Daring Young 
Man On The Flying Trapeze.” 

At four-thirty the neighbors gave up and 
sat waiting for the dawn. Never dreaming for 
one instant that the merry-makers were film- 
dom’s greatest out for a bit of fun, im secret. 


————— 


Robert Taylor's 
} True Love Story 
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waitress. She would attract the men. All in 
all, then, the “Tavern” would be a riotous 
success. 

It was a swell scheme, perfectly serious for 
awhile, though it never matured. However, it 
did serve to make an evening of talk exciting 
until the wee hours. Cigarettes, coffee and 
talk, with once in awhile a dash of women—that 
is a college man’s evening. 


Of course there was the school, and studies, | 


serious enough when the final exams rolled 
round. But you could say that the only reason 
for Pomona was Scripps. Doc was an habitué 
there. So much so that he was accused of at- 
tending school there and not at Pomona. He 
was also diagnosed as having “‘ 
because a girl had to be blond, statuesque and 
“smart” before he called on her in his yellow 
coupe, which might have had something to do 
with his leaning toward blondes. 

One or two girls occupied Doc’s time the first 
few months at school. Then he went to a pro- 
gram at Scripps. Doc could play the cello with 
remarkable finesse and his teacher asked him 


to play at a performance of Moliére’s “Le | 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ that the girls were | 


putting on. 
The theater at Scripps is not very large. It 
is an intimate place where the performers, the 


musicians and the audience mix with one | 


another. After the play was over that evening, 
the group gathered on the stage to amuse them- 
selves while others were making hot chocolate 
and sandwiches for refreshment. 


T the insistence of the others, one of the 

girls danced for them. Something about 
her made Doc do what he had never done be- 
fore—look twice at a girl, while he lost his 
breath. 

She was small, dainty, as delicate as the 
most exquisitely jeweled Swiss watch. Her 
feet were surely placed in their patterned 
steps, her body was filled with the eagerness of 
youth. Doc loved beauty in any form—music, 
pictures, dancing—and he recognized a kindred 
spirit in the girl. He made up his mind to 
know her. 

Soon she looked toward Doc. You could 
never miss him. He stood out in a crowd like 
the Eiffel Tower. The admiration and respect 
that she saw in his eyes attracted her. In that 
ins‘ant a feeling was established between them. 

As soon as the dance was finished, Doc 
brought a cup of hot chocolate to her. She 
thanked him and that started it. Doc told her 
how much he admired her dancing and how 
much it would mean to him to be able to dance 


with her. 
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blonde trouble,” | 


“Why not?” she asked, putting her arm | 
» about his shoulder in a warm embrace that he | 


wanted to keep. Her voice was low and caress- | 


ing as she talked to him while they danced. 


| Her eyes changed in the light from hazel green 
' to a soft brown. 


Not once during the rest of the evening did 


| Doc leave her. 


Thus Doc met the girl he had dreamed | 


about, as each man sometime in his life meets 
the girl he wants most of all. When she 


laughed there was a sob in her throat, and when | 


she cried you knew that tears could not last 
long, though she cried many times after she 
met Doc. 


to morning 


As refreshing as the first fragrant breeze of morning 


is Hawaii's favorite breakfast drink... fresh pineapple 


juice. And the same sprightliness and tang, the same 


tropical fragrance, come to you in Dole Pineapple Juice 
from Hawaii. Natural and unsweetened, the inimitable 
flavor of, fresh, sun-ripened pineapples. is brought to 
you by the exclusive Dole Fast-Seal Vacuum -Packing 


Process. Look for the name DOLE on the blue 


es 
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Yet she only cried about him once. 

The next day—and the next, Doc was con- 
stantly at Scripps, always in Julie’s company. 
That was the beginning of many lovely days 
and nights spent roaming together over the 
campus and riding over the countryside. 

Within the month Doc took Julie to the 
Sugar Plum Tree. Everybody takes his best 
girl there. It is a tradition of Pomona College 
men that when you are in love, you must 
declare your love beneath the Sugar Plum 
Tree, a tall spreading pepper tree that a car 
can be driven under and not be seen, standing 
in a long low valley beside the campus. Some- 
how the graceful tree, the cool evenings, the 
concealment make it easy for a man to speak 
the things he generally stumbles over. 

Doc told Julie that he loved her. For the 
first time in his life he meant it, although he 
might have used those words many times 


NSPE THe 


him. Julie was even touched by it; she said 
she would try to make up her mind more 
definitely. 


OES later I stumbled on Julie in an 
out of the way corner at Scripps, crying as 
if her heart were breaking. I tried to help 
her—and learned what most of us had sus- 
pected, the misery another man, not Doc, was 
causing her. 

“T haven’t heard from Carlo (we will nick- 
name him that) for more than a month,”’ she 
sobbed. ‘I can’t imagine what has happened 
to him. I think he wants to punish me, but 
I don’t know what for.” 

In broken words she told me that she was in 
love with a dark, romantic Latin—a man full 
of conceits, temperament and quixotic sur- 
prises. Carlo had been going with Julie 
against her family’s wishes. Sometimes he 


a 


A really fine actor, Bill Gargan has not had the best breaks in the past few 


years. 


Recently signed by Walter Wanger (the star detector), Bill should go 


to town in his next picture, “You Only Live Once,” Sylvia Sidney’s new opus 


before. He asked her to wear his fraternity 
pin, but she refused, saying that she could not 
become engaged to Doc—which wearing the 
pin would have meant—because 

practically engaged to another man. 

That was the first Doc had heard of another 
man and it dismayed him. It is ever that way 
when a man falls seriously in love and finds 
his way apparently blocked. As they drove 
home, Doc still tried to persuade Julie. If she 
was not quite engaged, there was still a bare 
chance for him. If he had only known it 
then, that chance was bigger than he sus- 
pected. No woman likes to be rushed into 
matrimony. ‘There comes a time when she 
wants to pause and savor the pleasure she is 
about to have. That was another reason Doc 
lost Julie. He was always too impetuous. 

In the following days Doc outlined for 
Julie the years of happiness they could have 
together. He would become a doctor, taking 
over his father’s practice in Nebraska. They 
would live in the small country town and work 
for each other. That was what life meant 
working for each other. 


she was 


Doc was enthusiastic 
about his picture, the future looked rosy to 
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accused her of making her family dislike him, 
then punishing her for it by not writing to 
her for weeks at a time, or failing to keep an 
appointment without notifying her. 

And now Doc had stepped into Julie’s life. 
His sweetness, kindness and consideration had 
opened her eyes. Her troubles were almost 
more than she could bear. She realized that 
the two men could not be compared in the 
same breath. Yet she also realized that as 
long as Carlo was near her, she could never 
think of Doc in any way except as a man who 
had been nice to her. 

There was much I would have liked to have 
said then—much I would have liked to have 
done. Yet, you can talk about life as much as 
you want to—argue about it, it still goes on 
in its irrevocable path. 

So did Julie. She tried to seize a little hap- 
piness by being near Doc. To store up some- 
thing to remember in later years. She was 
made for happiness, not for sorrow. After 
she had been riding with Doc, I have seen her 
dance happily about a room. She was a 
magnificent dancer. It was in her blood. 
She might have been in her own right as fa- 


mous a dancer as Docis today an actor. On one 
occasion she danced, for the fun of it, the en- 
tire suite of Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird.” 

She had to keep going with Carlo too. Per- 
haps she pitied him, wanted to help him. That 
is love to some women. Heaven knows, none 
of the rest of us wanted anything to do with 
Carlo; we were far too busy putting our — 
fingers into our own pies to wonder about 
another’s. Weeks fled by; soon Christmas was 
upon us. That meant vacation, and best of 
all, the Christmas formal. Doc and Julie 
went together. 

Sometime during the evening he gave her 
his fraternity pin and she accepted it. Doc 
wanted her to wear it, wanted everyone to 
know she had it. She refused that, because 
she was still not sure of her feelings toward 
him. To wear Doc’s pin would mean a defi- 
nite break with Carlo. She was not ready 
for that. I don’t think she ever wore Doc’s 
pin. I never saw it on her, but she kept it for 
months and it lay—I heard—in a drawer 
with a rose that he had given her. 

Once more I found her crying. I supposed it 
was about Carlo again and I wanted to kick 
the seven kinds of stuffing out of him. I was 
partly wrong. Carlo had not written—that 
was to be expected. But more, Doc had been 
seen in the company of another girl. It was 
not Doc’s fault. He had been victimized too 
often by girls. One had apparently suc- 
ceeded and boasted of it. 

“Tve been trying to think the whole thing 
out,” Julie confided to me. ‘‘To reach some 
conclusion—but I can’t. I like Doc awfully, 
but I don’t know that I can count on him, or 
if he needs me as much as Carlo does.” 

There was no use in telling her that Doc 
needed her more than Carlo ever thought he 
did. That she would have to accept Doc for 
what he was—a fine fellow cursed with a 
handsome face that would always attract 
women. That she would have to care for 
him, fight for him. Julie was doing that fatal 
thing, comparing Doe with Carlo, who, though 
he had been cruel, was constant. 

“Maybe I’m a fool,” Julie continued, “but 
I guess I’m just in the habit of loving Carlo.” 

I don’t know what Julie told Doc. She 
must have seen him the same evening. The 
next day he was wearing his fraternity pin 
and a look on his face that was more dazed 
than the one he wore when he came to Pomona 
and was facetiously called the collar ad. 

He kept to himself. Few people saw 
him about the campus, in classes, or at 
Scripps, where everyone at last knew that 
Julie was going to marry Carlo. Later in the 
year I was told that Doc had been so broken 
by losing Julie that he went to one of the pro- 
fessors in college—a rare man amongst men 
and a friend to every student—and laid his 
heart bare. But all the sympathy and under- 
standing that the professor could give Doc— 
and he had an infinite capacity for curing 
pain—helped very little. A man must heal 
his own broken heart, and sometimes that is 
impossible. 

Weeks passed before Doc appeared in public 
again. When he did, there was a change in 
his face. He was no longer the boy of twenty- — 
two, but a man of twenty-two. He became 
frightfully settled in his habits. 

At this time he had an opportunity to go 
to Oregon on a debating trip, but the school 
board forced him to give that up and take the 
lead in a school play. The play was ‘‘Journey’s 
End.” Doc threw himself with such fire into 
the rdéle of Captain Stanhope that an M-G-M 
scout who saw him offered him a chance to 
make a motion picture test. 


Doc took the test and flunked it, because 
he could not combine motion pictures and 
college successfully. He was more interested 
in getting a degree from Pomona. 

He got his degree and the following summer 


he went to Balboa for a vacation. While 
there he had a long talk with a friend. Most 


of us thought that Julie had finally passed 
out of his life, that Doc was somewhat cured. 
How wrong we were! 

“T don’t know what I am going to do when 
the summer is over,’ he confessed to his 
friend. “For the first time in my life I am 
not going back to school. There is nothing 
else that I can really do—or want to do now. 
I thought I knew once, but that failed me as so 
many things I have wanted have failed.” 

That was the speech of a bitterly disil- 
lusioned and disappointed man, not a bigot, 
or a conceited person. 

“T can still go back to motion pictures 
though,” he continued. “Probably that will 
fail also. If it does, I will be lost. In fact, I 
guess I am just afraid to go out into the world 
alone.” 

Doc went back to M-G-M. 


NCE in awhile, when life seemed par- 

ticularly useless to Doc, when his training 
at the studio looked hopeless to him—when he 
thought he would never achieve fame, or any- 
thing worth while, when the stars and even the 
extras passed by him at the studio without a 
glance of recognition, he would bridge time and 
space with a telephone call to Julie, merely to 
talk with her for a few moments. 

He called her perhaps a half-dozen times in 
two years, though he had not seen her since 
the day of his graduation from Pomona. 

Came fame, and not so long ago Julie came 
to Los Angeles for a visit. Doc heard of it 
and she invited him to come and see her—to 
meet her husband—and to see her baby. 

The excitement of becoming a great star 
paled at the prospect of seeing Julie again. 

Promptly, on time to the dot, Doc arrived 
at Julie’s home, after first sending a present to 
her baby. A maid met him at the door. He 
gave his name, said that he was expected. 
The maid shook her head. 

“My lady hasn’t been here for several days,” 
said the maid. ‘I am sure that if she expected 
you she would have told me.” 

Doc went away. The bottom of his world 
had fallen out. To this day he has not tried 
to reach Julie, because she was not at home to 
keep her engagement with him when he called. 

But Doc did not know, could not have 
known that two days before he called, Julie 
became seriously ill and was rushed to the 
mountains to be given a chance to recover in 
the clean fresh air outside of the city. Before 


) she left she wrote Doc a note explaining her 


departure and asking him to come again as 
soon as she was well. 

She addressed the letter to the studio. 
Naturally it did not reach Doc. It was 
shunted off into his fan mail—not to be read 
perhaps for weeks until a tired secretary came 
to it. 

When Julie came back to the city, Doc’s 
continued silence puzzled her. She wrote to 
him once more, addressing the letter again to 


' the studio, not knowing where he lived. That 
_ letter went into the fan mail box also. 


I don’t know what Doc thinks about Julie 
now. But if he ever reads this he will under- 


_ stand why Julie did not meet him. 


And I am sure that you will forgive Doc 
now that you understand why he is so often 
lonely in the midst of his fame and the adoring 
crowds. 
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No more cumbersome 
machines with haire 
pulling wires. 


| No more harsh, harmful 
chemical heat. 
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WIRELESS 


Crramanent Waves 


AMAZING NEW FREDERICS WIRELESS PERMANENT 
PRODUCES WAVES OF SHIMMERING SOFTNESS 
.. NATURAL AS CURLY HAIR! 


ERE’S news every woman will welcome! Frederics 

has perfected an amazing new permanent—a 
Wireless Permanent! No hair-pulling wires or heavy 
electrical gadgets are used. No insufferable chemical 
heat is necessary. Light, pre-heated aluminum 
wavers are put on to cool off—not heat up. Quickly, 
magically, comfortably, your straight hair is trans- 
formed into deep, beautiful, soft waves that shim- 
mer with lustre. A wave so natural—so alluring—so 
enduring and so easy to manage that you will really 
think you have naturally curly hair. 

If you want your permanent to win admiration— 
make you more beautiful and always attractive, say 
to your permanent waver: “‘I want a Frederics 
Wireless Permanent. The most natural and most 
comfortable of all Permanent Waves.”’ 


E. FREDERICS, Inc. 
235-247 East 45th St. 
New York City 


Kindly send me a list of salons in my neighbor- 


eee 
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NWO WOMAN WON A MANS HEART WITH 


hood who give Frederics Wireless Permanents. 


On the Air in Hollywood 


as if I couldn’t go back in pictures, but I 
didn’t want to. Certainly, it meant money. 
But money isn’t what I want.” 

Funny boy, that Cagney. He does what he 
feels in his heart, and while I don’t think he is 
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of “Can This Be Dixie” to appear in costume. 
For some reason, Slim Summerville objected. 
An argument ensued, with both sides standing 
adamant until Jane, who is really the star of 
the film, entered the field of battle. 


Director C. B. DeMille speaks to Mitchell Leisen, a fellow craftsman, about 
changes in the script for “Captain Applejack,” in which Maureen O'Sullivan 
and Frank Morgan were heard on one of the Monday night Lux programs 


a particularly happy person—for he hasn’t yet 
discovered what he is after—you must give 
him credit for trying to discover it. For never 
knuckling down to the movie moguls. For 
fighting, whether he is right or wrong, for what 
he thinks he wants. 

But whether he is crazy about radio or not, 
he “gave” in that “ Journey’s End” broadcast. 
Sitting in the audience, listening to him and 
watching him, I thought he was magnificent. 
Here was a lusty little American doing a por- 
trayal of a clipped, reserved 
doing it as an American, and making it live and 


3ritish officer, 
breathe. 
T has 


been a good, if a slightly harassing 


and hectic, month for Louella Parsons and her 
guest stars on “Hollywood Hotel.” She has 
had some marvelous broadcasts, but she has 
also had her hands full staging them. Why? 
Well, because this month seemed to be young 
generation month with her—with Jane 
Withers, Mickey Rooney, Freddie Bartholo 
mew, and Jackie Cooper on two different 
occasion Jane went on with Slim Summer 
ville in “Can This Be Dixie,” while about three 
veeks later, the thre« boy . Freddie Bartholo 
mew, Jackie ( oOope},l and Mickey Rooney, did 

The Devil Is a Si rs 

Jane was really an awfully good little girl at 
the broadcast. Of cours« he just played tick 
tack-toe with the Jones boys in the corridor up 
until the very last minute, and when she wasn’t 
on the floor playing games, she was underfoot 
omewhere else. Yes, a very lively, lovabl 


young lady, but strenuous—judging from what 
| observed 


It seems the original plan was for the troupe 
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“What’s Uncle Slim goin’ to do?” she in- 
quired. (She adores Slim Summerville and 
always “uncles” him.) Upon being informed 
that “Uncle Slim” objected to encasing his 
long legs in costume for the radio appearance, 
she announced firmly, “Well, if Uncle Slim 
doesn’t, I won’t either.” And thus the matter 
was settled. 


The night that Miss Parsons had the boys 
from “The Devil Is a Sissy,” was really a 
night. Mickey Rooney disappeared and 
couldn’t.be found. They searched the theater, 
the control rooms, the dressing rooms, the 
alley back of the theater, everywhere—but no 
Mickey. The cast was frantic. What could 
have happened to the boy? Even Jackie and 
Freddie were disturbed. Just before the troupe 
was to go on, Mickey, with a sly grin on his 
face, reappeared. Ye-eh, he’d been there all 
the time, hiding! The mischievous young 
devil! 


HEART-WARMING occasion for Lou- 

ella came on the night of “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” broadcast with Errol 
Flynn and Olivia de Havilland. It marked 
Louella’s 104th weekly or second yearly anni- 
versary with Hollywood Hotel. As you may 
remember, in the middle of her little speech to 
the air audience, she was interrupted and pre- 
sented, right on the stage, with one of the most 
beautiful sets of glassware imaginable. Louella 
was completely surprised and so startled and 
pleased that she couldn’t say a word. Which, 
I guess, was what the sponsors wished, for it 
gave them an opportunity to say loads of nice 
things about her. 

Did you hear that loud, rather abrupt, 
laughter which followed Bill Koenig’s introduc- 
tion of Bob Taylor when he appeared in the 
Lux Radio Theater of the Air show—when 
Koenig remarked that Bob was the new 
Rudolph Valentino of the screen? Well, Bob 
himself inspired that horse laughter. Thereby 
hangs a tale which may give you an idea of how 
unspoiled the Taylor lad remains despite his 
two-and-a-half year sleigh ride to romantic 
glory. 

Bob told me the story himself in what you 
might call an exclusive airplane interview 
obtained by your enterprising reporter, the 
author of this piece. Only it wasn’t an inter- 
view. Bob, at Omaha, climbed on the same 


One of the finer broadcasts of the month was John Barrymore's reading of 
the Mercutio speech from “Romeo and Juliet,” on the Kraft Music Hall pro- 
gram. Beverly Roberts, who was on the same program, seems to be having 


ear trouble. 


Can you blame her, with Bob Burns tuning up his bazooka? 


ylure ox. 


United airliner by which I was returning from 
New York and we had several hours of shout- 
ing at each other over the hum of the plane. 

“Say,” he told me, ‘I was never so startled 
as when I heard Koenig make the speech and 
compare me with Valentino. I was just sitting 
there, waiting to get up and start when I 
heard this and I thought it must be hooey. I 
laughed right out loud at the idea. Then the 
audience laughed—a kind of dirty laugh it was, 
too. Then there was a pause and everybody 
roared good naturedly. 

“Me a Valentino? Bunk! I was a great 
admirer of his when I was a kid. I went to see 
all his pictures, but I don’t think I am any- 
where near the same type. He was a marvelous 
actor and a great picture personality. They 
can’t really think of me as being like him.” 


NE of the finer broadcasts of the month 

was John Barrymore’s reading of the famous 
Mercutio speech from “‘Romeo and Juliet” in 
the Kraft Music Hall program. From what I 
have read from time to time in our public 
prints about Mr. Barrymore, I glean the im- 
pression that most scribes think he is a rude, 
abrupt man. I’ve never seen him be anything 
but a polished gentleman and I’ve met him as 
a reporter and on the set many times. 

As a matter of fact, he couldn’t have been 
more thoughtful or considerate of everybody 
than he was on the occasion of this Kraft 
broadcast. He was unusually helpful and 
charming to Beverly Roberts who was nervous 
about her radio appearance. He kidded with 
Bob Burns and deferred to him as only a Barry- 
more can. 

I must say that John didn’t look any too 
well. He seemed tired and worn and nervous, 
but he was his gracious, best Barrymore self. 

He was working very hard to get his timing 
correct. He rehearsed and rehearsed the 
Mercutio speech, which he can probably repeat 
backwards. But he wanted it right for the air. 
(Probably one reason why Barrymores are such 
good actors is that they are painstaking in 
their work.) 

“Does the speech sound too fast to you?”’ he 
inquired of me. “It must be given rapidly for 
the air and yet, of course, it must be right.” 

I told him I thought it was beautiful, and it 
was. He smiled and said, “Yes, it is one of the 
most beautiful speeches I know.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Barrymore faced the 
microphone so that his right and not his famous 
left profile was visible to the audience in the 
auditorium. But he didn’t seem to care. 

As I told you, in the theater it is “Half 
Hour!” in the movies, “This Is the Take!” in 
the radio, “Half Minute!” In the magazine 
or newspaper world, when you get to the end 
of your piece, you write “30.” Well, this is 
“30” for this month’s edition of “On the Air in 
Hollywood.” Until next month, then, your 
reporter signs off. 


HE HAS ALWAYS LIVED 
DANGEROUSLY | 


Spencer Tracy has known 
poverty, tragedy, romance, 
failure, wealth. He has 


dared to be himself at all 
times as you will discover 
in his “The Life Story of a 
Tough Guy” beginning in 
the February 
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On the Air in Hollywood 


as if I couldn’t go back in pictures, but I 
didn’t want to. Certainly, it meant money. 
But money isn’t what I want.” 

Funny boy, that Cagney. He does what he 
feels in his heart, and while I don’t think he is 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 | 


of “Can This Be Dixie” to appear in costume. 
For some reason, Slim Summerville objected. 
An argument ensued, with both sides standing 
adamant until Jane, who is really the star of 
the film, entered the field of battle. 


Director C. B. DeMille speaks to Mitchell Leisen, a fellow craftsman, about 
changes in the script for “Captain Applejack,” in which Maureen O'Sullivan 
and Frank Morgan were heard on one of the Monday night Lux programs 


a particularly happy person—for he hasn’t yet 
discovered what he is after—you must give 
him credit for trying to discover it. For never 
knuckling down to the movie moguls. For 
fighting, whether he is right or wrong, for what 
he thinks he wants. 

But whether he is crazy about radio or not, 
he “gave” in that “ Journey’s End” broadcast. 
Sitting in the audience, listening to him and 
watching him, I thought he was magnificent. 
Here was a lusty little American doing a por- 
trayal of a clipped, reserved British officer, 
doing it as an American, and making it live and 
breathe. 


T has been a good, if a slightly harassing 
and hectic, month for Louella Parsons and her 
guest stars on “Hollywood Hotel.” She has 
had some marvelous broadcasts, but she has 
also had her hands full staging them. Why? 
Well, because this month seemed to be young 
generation month with her—with Jane 
Withers, Mickey Rooney, Freddie Bartholo 
mew, and Jackie Cooper on two different 
occasion Jane went on with Slim Summer 


ville in “Can This Be Dixie,” while about three 
veeks later, the three boys, Freddie Bartholo 
mew, Jackie Cooper and Mickey Rooney, did 

The Devil Is a Si ‘ 

Jane was rt ally an awfully ; 
the broadcast. Of course 
tack-toe with the Jone 
until the very last minute, and 


ood little girl at 
he just played tick 
boys in the corridor up 
vhen she wasn’t 
on the floor playing games, she was underfoot 


Yes, a 


young lady, but strenuous 


omewhere else very lively, lovabl 


judgir g from what 
| observed 


It seems the original plan was for the troupe 
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“What’s Uncle Slim goin’ to do?” she in- 
quired. (She adores Slim Summerville and 
always “uncles” him.) Upon being informed 
that “Uncle Slim” objected to encasing his 
long legs in costume for the radio appearance, 
she announced firmly, “Well, if Uncle Slim 
doesn’t, I won’t either.” And thus the matter 
was settled. 


The night that Miss Parsons had the boys 
from “The Devil Is a Sissy,” was really a 
night. Mickey Rooney disappeared and 
couldn’t.be found. They searched the theater, 
the control rooms, the dressing rooms, the 
alley back of the theater, everywhere—but no 
Mickey. The cast was frantic. What could 
have happened to the boy? Even Jackie and 
Freddie were disturbed. Just before the troupe 
was to go on, Mickey, with a sly grin on his 
face, reappeared. Ye-eh, he’d been there all 
the time, hiding! The mischievous young 
devil! 


HEART-WARMING occasion for Lou- 

ella came on the night of “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” broadcast with Errol 
Flynn and Olivia de Havilland. It marked 
Louella’s 104th weekly or second yearly anni- 
versary with Hollywood Hotel. As you may 
remember, in the middle of her little speech to 
the air audience, she was interrupted and pre- 
sented, right on the stage, with one of the most 
beautiful sets of glassware imaginable. Louella 
was completely surprised and so startled and 
pleased that she couldn’t say a word. Which, 
I guess, was what the sponsors wished, for it 
gave them an opportunity to say loads of nice 
things about her. 

Did you hear that loud, rather abrupt, 
laughter which followed Bill Koenig’s introduc- 
tion of Bob Taylor when he appeared in the 
Lux Radio Theater of the Air show—when 
Koenig remarked that Bob was the new 
Rudolph Valentino of the screen? Well, Bob 
himself inspired that horse laughter. Thereby 
hangs a tale which may give you an idea of how 
unspoiled the Taylor lad remains despite his 
two-and-a-half year sleigh ride to romantic 
glory. 

Bob told me the story himself in what you 
might call an exclusive airplane interview 
obtained by your enterprising reporter, the 
author of this piece. Only it wasn’t an inter- 
view. Bob, at Omaha, climbed on the same 


One of the finer broadcasts of the month was John Barrymore's reading of 
the Mercutio speech from “Romeo and Juliet,” on the Kraft Music Hall pro- 
gram. Beverly Roberts, who was on the same program, seems to be having 


ear trouble. 


Can you blame her, with Bob Burns tuning up his bazooka? 


glure ve. 


United airliner by which I was returning from 
New York and we had several hours of shout- 
ing at each other over the hum of the plane. 

“Say,” he told me, ‘“‘I was never so startled 
as when I heard Koenig make the speech and 
compare me with Valentino. I was just sitting 
there, waiting to get up and start when I 
heard this and I thought it must be hooey. I 
laughed right out loud at the idea. Then the 
audience laughed—a kind of dirty laugh it was, 
too. Then there was a pause and everybody 
roared good naturedly. 

“Me a Valentino? Bunk! I was a great 
admirer of his when I was a kid. I went to see 
all his pictures, but I don’t think I am any- 
where near the same type. He was a marvelous 
actor and a great picture personality. They 
can’t really think of me as being like him.” 


NE of the finer broadcasts of the month 

was John Barrymore’s reading of the famous 
Mercutio speech from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” in 
the Kraft Music Hall program. From what I 
have read from time to time in our public 
prints about Mr. Barrymore, I glean the im- 
pression that most scribes think he is a rude, 
abrupt man. I’ve never seen him be anything 
but a polished gentleman and I’ve met him as 
a reporter and on the set many times. 

As a matter of fact, he couldn’t have been 
more thoughtful or considerate of everybody 
than he was on the occasion of this Kraft 
broadcast. He was unusually helpful and 
charming to Beverly Roberts who was nervous 
about her radio appearance. He kidded with 
Bob Burns and deferred to him as only a Barry- 
more can. 

I must say that John didn’t look any too 
well. He seemed tired and worn and nervous, 
but he was his gracious, best Barrymore self. 

He was working very hard to get his timing 
correct. He rehearsed and rehearsed the 
Mercutio speech, which he can probably repeat 
backwards. But he wanted it right for the air. 
(Probably one reason why Barrymores are such 
good actors is that they are painstaking in 
their work.) 

“Does the speech sound too fast to you?”’ he 
inquired of me. “It must be given rapidly for 
the air and yet, of course, it must be right.” 

I told him I thought it was beautiful, and it 
was. He smiled and said, “Yes, it is one of the 
most beautiful speeches I know.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Barrymore faced the 
microphone so that his right and not his famous 
left profile was visible to the audience in the 
auditorium. But he didn’t seem to care. 

As I told you, in the theater it is “Half 
Hour!” in the movies, ‘‘This Is the Take!” in 
the radio, “Half Minute!” In the magazine 
or newspaper world, when you get to the end 
of your piece, you write “30.” Well, this is 
“30” for this month’s edition of “On the Air in 
Hollywood.” Until next month, then, your 
reporter signs off. 


HE HAS ALWAYS LIVED 
DANGEROUSLY 


Spencer Tracy has known 
poverty, tragedy, romance, 
failure, wealth. He has 


dared to be himself at all 
times as you will discover 
in his “The Life Story of a 
Tough Guy” beginning in 
the February 
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Weird Things Happen to the Stars 


his offices, and in a laboratory. Both in their 
way thought this was all there was to it. They 
had no sense of having been shuttled back and 
forth across a continent three times by a 
romantic and purposeful Fate. Even when 
Claudette suffered a sinus infection and was 
recommended to Jack Pressman and they sat 
facing each other in his office, neither of them 
suspected the strands of the pattern which they 
represented were being swiftly and securely 
drawn together and that it wouldn’t be long 
before they’d be married, living in a gracious 
white house in the California hills, happier 
than they previously had known it was possible 
for two people to be. 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 ] 


back, that he undoubtedly wasn’t up to the 
program anyway. And he concluded by saying 
he was going out and try hard to forget what an 
idiot he had been to borrow eight thousand, five 
hundred dollars. 

Beside Bing’s note his agent found a tele- 
gram from Seattle, Washington, from Mrs. 
Crosby. She wired that she had heard the an- 
nouncement about her son’s illness and had 
asked the Pour Claire nuns, an order which 
lives in retreat, to pray that Bing would be all 
right, that he would be able to sing that night. 

The agent stuffed that wire in his pocket and 
started out on a round of the speakeasies. He 
flattered himself he knew where to find a man 


Talking things over at the new studios of London Films at Denham, England, 
are Alexander Korda, head of London Films, and Noel Coward, author, 
actor, impresario. Mr. Korda is the discoverer of such famed stars as Charles 
Laughton and Merle Oberon. Mr. Coward is at present appearing with Ger- 
trude Lawrence in New York, in a series of one-act plays which he wrote 


“HEN there’s the fascinating story of Bing 
Crosby’s radio debut on his own program. 
3ing had been on the air previously with Paul 
Whiteman, but this was different. As the star 
of this program Bing was to sing over eighty- 
five stations, a tremendous hookup at the time. 
A few days before he was scheduled to sing 
there was trouble, lots of trouble. Through 
political maneuvering, business enemies made 
it impossible for any Union musician to play 
for him. He had to get busy and fix things and 
to do this he had to borrow eight thousand, five 
This represented a good- 
sized fortune to Bing then but, confident of 
himself and infuriated at the injustice done 
him, he was willing to take the gamble. 
Jorrowing that money and straightening out 
the hundred technicalities involved presented 
an intense nervous strain. As a result, when 
sing awoke the morning of his broadcast he 


hundred dollars. 


ee hg 
couldn’t sing a note. 


They announced that Bing was ill, that he 
would sing the night following. They could 


only hope his voice would return as suddenly as 
Sut it didn’t. The next 
night his appearance had to be postponed again. 

On the afternoon of the third day, still voice 


it had disappeared 


less, Bing saw his own ruin. He went to his 
agent wasn’t there 
he left him a note which filled him with alarm 


when he returned. 


agent’s office and when his 


In his note Bing said it 
probably was just as well his voice hadn’t come 
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who was in the frantic state Bing was in. Be- 
yond finding Bing, which very clearly was his 
first problem, he only hoped he would be able 
to get him on his feet and that by some 
miracle his voice would return in time for him 
to go on the air. It was, he knew, Bing’s last 
chance. The broadcasting officials already had 
been unexpectedly indulgent. 


HE could find no trace of Bing anywhere. In 

no speakeasy had anyone seen him or anyone 
who looked like him. Then, contracting a 
splitting headache under the strain, the agent 
stopped in a drug store for a Bromo Seltzer. 
And there was Bing, sitting on one of the high 
stools, his heels hanging on the rail, drinking a 
chocolate malted milk. 

“T don’t know what happened Bing 
grinned sheepishly. “TI can’t figure it out but 
suddenly I felt like one of these things—and 
nothing else—and here I am!” 

The agent said nothing. He handed Bing 
his mother’s wire. Bing didn’t say anything 
either. There seemed nothing to say. When 
miracles happen to you, you believe in them. 
That night Bing sang. The broadcasting 
officials were glad they had waited for him. 
And his future was pretty well assured. 

There’s the amusingly strange co- 
incidence Fay Wray experienced. Fay once 
wrote love letters to the sweetheart of her girl 
friend. This happened because the girl was a 


1? 


also 


wretched letter writer and anxious to make a 
good impression upon her young man who was 
in South America, so she asked Fay to carry 
on her part of their correspondence. 

Fay wrote such provocative letters that the 
man proposed marriage. 

When the girl friend went to New York later 
on, she and Fay drifted apart. One night a 
year afterwards when Fay was in New York, 
she found herself with some leisure and decided 
to telephone a man she knew and see if they 
might have dinner together. Of the voice that 
replied she asked for Mr. Halton. The man 
who answered the ’phone explained she must 
have the wrong number. She hung up and 
called again. The same man’s voice replied 
and, amused, they laughed together. Then 
that man asked Fay if, by chance, it was his 
riend she was calling. She admitted it was, 
thinking this a very strange coincidence. But 
in a minute it became much, much stranger. 
The man, naming other people he thought 
might be mutual friends, mentioned the girl for 
whom Fay had written the love letters. 

“T used to know her well,” Fay said. “When 
she was in California we saw a great deal of 
each other.” 

“Well,” the man announced, “we’re going 
to be married next month.” 

Fay hung up—hurriedly. She thought it 
just as well for that man not to talk to her any 
longer, not to know her any better, not to 
realize exactly how strange it all really was. 


LENDA FARRELL will tell you it was 

because her mother, thwarted in her own 
life, came to center all of her ambitions in her 
that she is where she is today. 

It was Glenda’s mother who put Glenda on 
the stage when she was a child and who later 
sent her across the continent to New York, 
when they had to scrape together the money 
for the fare and Glenda had to live during her 
three days and nights on the train on the sand- 
wiches her mother had packed for her. And 
still later when Glenda came home for a visit 
with her mother and her little boy, Tommy, 
after an absence of two years, it was her mother 
who urged her to return to New York and take 
up the struggle again. 

Every minute Glenda was away, her mother 
missed her. She worried when Glenda didn’t 
have enough money to live comfortably and to 
eat properly. But she never ceased to drive 
her on. She knew what life was like when you 
didn’t do things, when you didn’t get any- 
where. Loving Glenda she wanted something 
else for her and counted no sacrifice that 
would help her on her way too great. 

“At least a hundred times,” Glenda says, “I 
can remember my mother saying to me, ‘TI 
never rest until your name is up in lights!’ ” 

Urged on this way, naturally attractive, 
dramatically capable, it was inevitable that 
Glenda should make progress. About a year 
after she left her mother in California she was ~ 
cast in a promising play. During rehearsals 
her part was built up until it became far more 
important than it had been originally. Glenda 
played this part with a warmth and spon- 
taniety which impressed the critics and when 
they opened in Brooklyn her notices were 


splendid. The second night Glenda’s name 
went up in lights. 
Glenda was ¢MM#= =~ "hr ~Above every- 
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At eight that night they returned to the ship. 
There was another—a larger crowd—on the 
dock. More cheering. As the ship moved 
slowly out to sea the strains of a band playing 
“Shipmates Forever” floated out to them. 

“Tsn’t Life Wonderful?” Joan went into her 
theme song for the last time. 

Dick nodded happily. It was all perfect. It 
was too perfect, as they soon discovered. 


NSIDE the cabin they found that Fate and 
Warner Brothers were taking a hand in their 
honeymoon. The enterprising studio had sent 
an emissary by plane to meet them in Havana 
and escort them into New York. The man was 
a grand chap. But he had a job to do 

He was full of plans for their stay in New 
York. A cocktail party, interviews by the 
dozen, personal appearances here and there, 
radio appearances. Joan and Dick shook their 
heads firmly. ‘‘We’re not on salary so we’re 
not working for Warner Brothers right now. 
We’re on our honeymoon. We want to enjoy 
ourselves in our own way—yjust mill around, 
look up some of our old friends, see some shows 
and shop.” 

“But .. .” the publicity man began. 

“No!” they said, “and that’s final. You re- 
member what happened to Joan Crawford and 
Franchot Tone just because they happened to 
be married in New York around the time one 
of her pictures was going to be released? 
Everyone thought they were trying to cash in 
on it and, as a matter of fact, it was the only 
time in over a year they had been able to get 
away at the same time. Don’t you dare men- 
tion the names of any of our pictures or try to 
tie us up with any publicity stunts.” 

“But you’ve got to see the press,” the pub- 
licist wailed. 

“All right,” they conceded. ‘Let them 
come out to quarantine to meet the ship and 
we'll talk to them from there in.” 

They quietly assured each other this would 
only take a few minutes after all, and being so 
happy, they couldn’t begrudge anyone a few 
minutes. 

At quarantine forty strangers bearded them 
in their cabin. Ten of them were addi- 
tional publicists sent out by the indefatigable 
studio—but Joan and Dick didn’t know that. 

Nor were the reporters all. ‘Tugs, variously 
reported as numbering from twelve to twenty, 
escorted the ship in from quarantine with 
banners flying and sirens screaming “‘ Welcome 


Joan Blondell and Dick Powell.” Airplanes 
circled overhead trailing streamers saying 


“Welcome Joan Blondell and Dick Powell.” 
At the dock an open car was waiting for them 
to head a procession up Broadway. 

“What do you think of all this?” one of the 
reporters asked. 

“Tt’s lovely,” Joan murmured, genuinely 
moved. “Does the City of New York do this 
sort of thing often to welcome visitors?” 

“The City!” the reporter ejaculated. “It’s 
Warner Brothers—to the tune of twelve thou- 
sand smackers. This is a ‘bought’ welcome.” 

“Oh,” Joan cried. “How perfectly awful.” 

One woman, a prototype of all female re- 
porters caricatured in films, followed them into 
their suite at the Waldorf. “I want to talk to 
you,” she announced. 

“What is it?”’ Joan asked politely. 

“T want to know,” the woman continued, 
“just what you think you’ve got that nobody 


else has and why you think you can make your 
marriage last when none of the others out there 


do?” 

“T haven’t anything nobody else has,”’ Joan 
whispered, too surprised to raise her voice. ‘I 
haven’t thought about making our marriage 
last. When two people are in love they think 
about marrying. And when they marry for 
love they naturally expect it to last.” 

“Well, why,” the woman persisted, “are 
there so many divorces in Hollywood? 
ought to know.” 

But finally, the questions answered, Joan 
and Dick were alone again. . But not for long. 

There was a gigantic cocktail party planned 
for the afternoon to which the studio had 
sent out invitations without consulting them. 
There was no way of ducking it. So they at- 
tended dutifully. They still were happy. They 
still wanted to be charming to everyone. 

Joan and Dick were in a spot. 
waited for the guests to come up and show a 


little interest in meeting them, the guests would | 


accuse them of being stand-offish and highhat. 
If they attempted to mingle with the guests 
they would be accused of trying to “push” 
themselves. 

The nightmarish party was finally over and 
they sought their rooms. 
Dick muttered, “if it weren’t so funny. Well, 
we have the evening to ourselves, anyhow. 
Let’s go to a show.” 

“Ves,” Joan agreed. 
enough so that even if a few people should stop 
us we can still be there before the curtain rises. 


You remember how they panned Constance | 


Bennett that time because she arrived a little 
late.” 


HEY left the hotel at seven-thirty to drive 
the three short blocks to the theater. They 


reached the theater in a reasonable time, but as | 


they left the cab a mob of autograph hounds 
fell on them. Joan’s new gown was ripped in 
several places. 

Somehow they managed to get into the 
theater five minutes before the curtain rose— 
at 8:40. During the intermission they went out 


forasmoke. Hardly had they got outside when | 


another mob had them again and they were 
forced to sign autograph books, papers and 
handkerchiefs until after the curtain had risen. 
As they started down the aisle to their seats 
they heard a woman whisper: “Isn’t that 
like actors? They always have to make an 
‘entrance’!” 

During the next intermission they remained 
in their seats, their heads bowed in the vain 
hope no one would recognize them. “ What’re 
you trying to hide?” someone behind them 
jeered. “Are ya ashamed to look up?” 

That ended their theater going. 

They started out next afternoon for a walk 
down Madison and Fifth Avenues. They 
wanted to go window shopping. But scarcely 
had they set foot out of the hotel when the 
mob, lying in wait, pounced upon them. Books 
and papers were shoved in their faces and pens 
and pencils in their hands as the autograph 
seekers cried, “‘Sign this!” 

Joan has always had a terror of crowds. She 
says she feels like those shots in movies where 
there are hundreds of faces in the distance that 
come closer and closer, growing larger as they 
come, with the music swelling to a deafening 
crescendo. 


“But let’s leave early | 


You | 


If they | 


“Tt would be awful,” | 
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Her new coat was ripped where hands 
clutched at her. Buttons were torn from the 
jacket by souvenir hunters. In the jam a 
couple of fountain pens were broken and ink 
spilled all over Dick’s new suit. 

They returned to their room. 

The next day Joan was determined to buy 
some things for her baby. She went out 
through the rear entrance of the hotel, jumped 
into a waiting cab and fled to one of the large 
specialty shops. She had an hour and a half to 
spare between appointments. She had barely 
reached the children’s department when word 
of her presence sped through the store. Women 
dropped whatever they were looking at and 
rushed for her. Less than five minutes after 


her arrival she was the center of a storming 
crowd. 

At the end of two hours all the autograph 
books had been signed and Joan was free to 
limp down to a taxi and return to the hotel. 
She hadn’t been able to buy a single thing. 

“That settles it,’ she said to Dick. ‘‘ Honey, 
I don’t poke my nose out the door again while 
we’re here. We should have bought an auto 
trailer and gone to Yosemite for ten days.” 

“Yep,” he agreed gloomily. “We come here 
for a good time and we can’t leave the place. 
We might as well be invalids.” 

Three days later he was an invalid—a bad 
cold and a mild attack of the flu. He was in 
bed for three days. At the end of that time 


~eo ig 


they booked reservations and left for home and © 
Hollywood. They crawled into their drawing — 
rooms and never came out till the train Teachey R 
Pasadena. : 

There was California. There was their car 
waiting to rush them to their home. Inside, — 
they leaned wearily against the door after the — 
manner of Henry Fonda when he reached his — 
stateroom in “The Moon’s Our Home.” 4 
““Sanctuary!”’ they murmured. 

Joan glanced about the luxuriously ap-— 
pointed living room. “T’ll tell you,” she 
beamed, her spirits mounting, “be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home. And after 
a honeymoon like ours I’ve decided never to go | 
on another one.” 


He must have known it too, for the follow- 
ing week, in stumbling, bashful phrases, he 
asked her to honor him by having dinner 
with him. 

They went to an intimate French restaurant 
and sat long over the candle lit table and in- 
numerable small cups of black coffee. 

She told him of her girlhood in France and 
her musical career that began the night she 
was five years old and was taken to her first 
opera in Cannes. How, later that night, her 
parents had found her standing at the family 
piano picking out, with one tiny finger, the arias 
she had heard a few hours before. How that 
led to lessons and her playing Chopin com- 
positions at six. Of winning prizes in the Paris 
Conservatory when she was ten. Of her sud- 
den desire for a theatrical career and the con- 
tract she signed with the Theatre des Varieties 
when she was fourteen. Of her retirement 
from the stage when she was twenty to marry 
a wealthy Dutch widower, August Mesritz, 
and her mothering of his small son. Of how she 
began her vocal studies at the urging of her 
husband and friends, and of the tremendous 
but unexpected success to which that led. Of 
her concert tours and her debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera in 1919. And finally of the 
break-up of the marriage in Paris in 1933, a 
marriage that became absorbed in the career 
in which Mesritz had no active part or in- 
terest, and its ending in divorce. 

Andre in turn told her of his boyhood in 
Russia and of how he, too, began his musical 
career at the age of five. Only he had possessed 
such a repugnance for his piano lessons at that 
time that he hid in closets when the music 
teacher came to his home. Of the dawning of 
his love for music and his graduation from the 
Petrograd Conservatory. Of his appointment 


at nineteen as assistant conductor of the 
Petrograd opera. Of its subsequent closing 
and of his immigration to America. Of the 
struggles and disappointments of his upward 
climb and the success that finally came, first 
aS assistant conductor and arranger for the 
German Opera Company in New York, and 
later as private coach and accompanist for 
Metropolitan Opera stars. And finally of his 
joining the Columbia Broadcasting system as 


arranger and conductor 
Completely unaware of their surroundings, 
they were still talking when Andre felt a light 
touch on his shoulder. 
“Pardon, Monsieur,” 
manager said. 
It is, 


the sympathetic cafe 
“Tam sorry, but we must close. 


you see, rather late.” 
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Lily Pons Song ot Love 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 ] 


Andre glanced guiltily at his watch. It was 
half past two! 

They laughed like children caught in 
mischief, and with that first full, free laugh, 
their love was born. 


N the months that followed they were to- 
gether constantly. 

They went to the movies, little dreaming 
that in a few months Lily would be starring on 
the screen and he winning new fameas the 
conductor of the operatic sequences of her 
picture. 

They frequented concert halls and sought 
out little cafes where they could shut out the 
rest of the world. 

They sat at his family dinner table and at 
hers. 

When the offer to make a motion picture 
came, Lily accepted it upon condition only 
that Andre be engaged to handle all of its 
musical aspects. 

She who had won so much on her own now 
found herself depending on another for sup- 
port and guidance. 

He had become, she told me, her ‘“ Rock of 
Gibraltar.” 

Quite naturally, since it was their first ex- 
perience with grand opera prima donnas, 
(heaven knows they had had woe enough with 
the movie variety at times) the studio heads 
were somewhat apprehensive of how difficult 
Miss Pons, the diva, was going to be to handle. 
Their fears, however, proved groundless. Only 
in one thing did she refuse to give ground or 
to co-operate—in the common studio practice 
of “romance publicity.” 

“T will not have it,” Lily said quietly but 
firmly. “It is impossible.” Nor would she 
explain why. 

Have it she did not, as perhaps you recall. 
Nary so much as once was the name Pons 
linked with this or that actor on or off the 
lot. 

It set quite a precedent. And more than 
one person did some wondering. 


THe picture completed, Lily and Andre re- 
turned to New York to begin their new series 
of broadcasts together. 

They continued throughout the winter but 
still no public mention of marriage had been 
made. 

Came the summer holidays, idyllic lazy days, 
which Andre spent with Lily and her mother at 
their ten acres in Silvermine, not far from New 
Haven, Conn. 


Together they took long walks through the 
woods or explored the countryside. 
Once in a while they had a “gala.” A i 
“gala” to them is something out of the ordinary — 
—such as the day they went to the circus in the 
pouring rain and tried everything from feeding 
the elephants to sideshows and pink lemonade. — 
Evenings were spent happily with music, talk _ 
and books. | 
Then came August 7th of this year, a red 
letter day with a capital R. It marked 
the first time Lily sang in the great Hollywood 
Bowl, to the tumultous acclaim of thousands. 
It marked, too, the first Pons concert Andre 
conducted. But more than that, it was the 
day on which they announced their betrothal 
to the world. | 
That announcement was made as simply and 
quietly as their courtship had been conducted. 
A few close friends and the press were told the 
news an hour before the concert. No definite — 
date had been set for the wedding, they said, 
but it would be in Hollywood and “in the 
near future.” 


(CAs said, after that concert, that Lily 
had never been in finer voice or sung more 
brilliantly. Nor had orchestral accompaniment 
ever been more sensitively attuned to a singer’s — 
voice. 

“T was full of happiness,” 
came out in song.” 

“Only through my music could I show what — 
what was in my heart,” Andre said. “I was 
inspired.” 

‘Courtly grace of the old-fashioned? Almost 
unreal in 1936? In a way, yes. But their 
romance does have its modern touches, too. | 
What other girl, in or out of Hollywood, can — 
boast, for instance, of a lover who flies a tire- | 
some, and oftimes dangerous, six thousand 
miles aweek to spend two short days at her side. 
Andre does that every week so that he may 
have Saturday and Sunday with Lily. Radio 
contracts keep him in New York City the rest 
of the week. 

There are those who claim to “know” that | 
Lily and Andre were married last summer in _ 
Connecticut. They ‘say’ the marriage is 
being kept secret for personal reasons. I 
taxed her with this charge. She fingered the 
golden locket hung around her neck on a 
slender chain and smiled. 

“T say it is not so,” she said. “Is it polite 
in America to doubt a lady’s word?” 

Not polite perhaps, I told her, but some- 
times judicious. d 


Lily said. “Tt . 


i 


_ overnight. 
_ lemon juice over them. 
juice.) With this drink a small glass of water. 
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Madame Sylvia's Diet for Glamor 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 ] 


shrouded in mystery, and I’ll be darned if ll 
toss it off with such indifference. It’s too im- 
portant. It’s all important. It’s the very 
basis of allure and beauty and health. It is my 
job to show you how to attain your desire and 
we must discuss it, out in the open, like in- 
telligent human beings. All the external ap- 
plications and so-called beauty aids that you 
apply, will never do the trick until you get the 
mechanism of your body running normally. 
Constipation can make you morose, de- 


. pressed, and give you a good case of old- 


fashioned blues. Naturally you can’t expect to 
be radiant and alluring when you’re being 
beaten down with all these devitalizing forces. 
Finally you give up and say, “‘What’s the use?” 
With your mind in such a state your body 
suffers accordingly. Little by little your com- 
plexion looks grimy and gray. One squint in 
the mirror and you give yourself the horrors. 
This makes you unhappy and interferes with 
your ambitions, hopes and plans in life. 
Doesn’t it seem foolish to heap all this misery 
upon yourselves, because you’re too careless to 
give a little thought and consideration to the 
food you eat? You're awfully careful that little 
Johnnie doesn’t drink the bottle of iodine in 
the bath cabinet. Sure, that’s poison. Well 
let me tell you, babies, the chemical reactions 
that result from wrong combinations of food 
create poisons in your tummies, too. They 
may be slower, but they can be just as deadly. 

One thing that helps establish a condition of 
constipatien is the very bad practice of not 
heeding Nature’s call. I have known people 
who have actually been in pain because of silly 
pride or false modesty in excusing themselves 
for a normal function of life. Don’t do such 
things. It’s ridiculous and you are the loser in 
the long run. Cultivate the habit of establish- 
ing a regular time daily for the movement of 
the bowels. Twice a day if possible. 

You office workers often are troubled with 
constipation more frequently than your more 
active sisters. You must have physical activity 
of acorrective nature. Particularly should you 
concentrate on exercises that work on the 
stomach and trunk muscles. Also, deep breath- 


Ing is very valuable. Stand in front of an open 
* window every morning and inhale deeply at 


least ten times. Or if you like, while you are 
walking to work. But inhale deeply. 


OW, my darlings, without further ado, I’m 

going to give you a diet that will help keep 
your system well regulated and at the same 
time keep your figure sleek and alluring. Along 
with your diet, you are to do your exercises, 
every day, naturally. Here goes: 

For breakfast: The night before put eight 
prunes in a little cold water and soak them 
In the morning squeeze a little 
(Be sure to eat the 


Two slices of whole wheat toast. Very thin 
and crisp. Just a touch of butter and a little 
honey, if you desire. Clear coffee. 

If you get hungry before lunch—a couple of 
hours before, have a raw apple. Chew it 
slowly and mince it thoroughly in the mouth, 
mixing it well with saliva, before swallowing. 

For lunch: Make a salad of two grated car- 
rots, raw. Chop up two outside stalks of 
celery, leaves and all. Chop it finely. Wash 
three dried figs. Or better still you can soak 


them as you do the prunes, overnight. Chop 
these finely, too. Mix these three ingredients 
well and for dressing use one dessert spoonful 
of olive oil, one table spoonful of lemon juice. 

Along with the above salad, have two or 
three thin rye wafers. You know, the flat 
Scandinavian bread. Eat it dry. 

For dessert: A small dish of fruit jello, no 
whipped cream. But Ill allow you to have a 
tablespoonful of regular coffee cream. Isn’t 
that big-hearted of me? Tea clear, or with a 
slice of lemon. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, a large 
glass of orange juice or tomato juice. (No 
salt or pepper.) 

Dinner: Prepare a stewing hen. Cut in 
small pieces. Place in cold water and sim- 
mer for about two hours. Remove it from the 
fire and allowit to become cold. When it is cold 
all the greases and fat will have risen to the top, 
forming a hard crust. Remove all this grease 
and fat. And remove any that may still be 
clinging to the chicken. In another pot boil 
together a handful of peas, a large tomato, a 
couple of carrots and a parsnip or celery root. 
When the vegetables are about done put the 
chicken in with them and cook together for 
about five minutes. Serve piping hot. On 
each serving, see that you generously sprinkle 
finely chopped parsley, and eat it. It is ex- 
tremely valuable. I’m sorry, no dumplings 
with this, and no potatoes. 

For a change you can treat lamb in the same 
manner. For those of you who have to eat out, 
have a mixed green salad with a nice firm lean 
portion of fish, preferably boiled. Served with 
a little cold butter, lemon and parsley. You 
may have an artichoke with this. No hol- 
landaise. 

Or you may have ground round steak. 
Broiled. Also your mixed green salad. 

Occasionally have a vegetable plate, with a 
poached egg. Skip the white of the egg and 
eat only the yolk. Raw egg yolks are prefer- 
able if you can get them. 

For dessert: Small bunch of grapes, baked 
apple (no sugar), baked pear, apple sauce or 
fresh pineapple. Demitasse. 

Every night before going to bed take a glass 
of sour milk or a portion of clabbered milk. 
Remember it must be sour. If you don’t like 
the taste of the clabber or sour milk (I can see 
your screwed-up faces from here) you must 
drink it anyway. Consider it as medicine. It 
is extremely valuable in regulating the system. 

I hate to sign off this time en such a sour 
note, but I must turn this in or it will never 
reach you. Be good children, now, and [ll 
help you all I can. Be naughty children, and 
you know what will happen. 


Write me your problems, whatever they 
are. You may need my hip exercises, com- 
plexion diet, my chart for weight control or 
diet for reducing the bust. Just let me know 
which you want. 
routine for all your faults. 


I have worked out a 
The address ts 
MADAME SYLVIA, care of PHOTOPLAY, 
7751 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, California. 
I ask nothing from you except cooperation. 
That’s fair enough, iswt it? Well, come on, 
let the letters pour in and I promise you your 
allure will shine out. 
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Correct These Figure Faults 


Perfolastic Not Only Confines, 
It Removes Ugly Bulges! 


Reduces Hips 
Thighs and 
Diaphragm 


Takes away 
Abdominal 
Fat and Bulge 
“Derriere” 


Girdle or 
Brassiere may 
be worn separately 


housands of women today owe their 

i slim youthful figures to the quick, safe 
way to reduce... Perfolastic. 

“Hips 12 inches smaller,’’ says Miss Richardson. 

“Lost 60 pounds and 9 inches,’”’ writes Mrs. Derr. 

Why don’tyou, too, test the Perfolastic Reducing 
Girdle and Brassiere at our expense? 


IF YOU DO NOT REDUCE 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 


... it will cost you nothing! 


Because so many Perfolastic wearers reduce 
more than 3 inches we believe we are justified 
in making you the above unqualified agreement. 

IMMEDIATELY APPEAR INCHES SLIMMER | 
@ You appear inches smaller at once, and yet are 
so comfortable you can scarcely realize that every 
minute you wear the Perfolastic garments you 
are actually reducing at hips, waist, thighs and 
diaphragm...the spots where fat first accumulates. 
You will be thrilled with the results...as are other 
Perfolastic wearers ! 
PERFOLASTIC REDUCES SAFELY... QUICKLY 
WITHOUT DIET, DRUGS OR EXCERCISE! 

@ You do not have to risk your health or change 
your comfortable mode of living. No strenuous 
exercise to wear you out...mno dangerous drugs 
to take...and no diet to reduce face and neck to 
wrinkled flabbiness. The perforations and soft, 
silky lining make Perfolastic delightful to wear. 
® See for yourself the wonderful quality of the 
material! Read the astonishing experiences of 
prominent women who have reduced many inches 
in a few weeks...safely ...and quickly! 

You risk nothing ... why not mail coupon NOW! 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 


Dept. 911, 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Girdle and 
Brassiere, also sample of perforated material and 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Name a 3 
Address = 
City State 


Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Postcard 


PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS — 


ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 


appearing on pages 68 and 69 of the Fashion Section in 
this issue are available to readers at these leading stores 


GITY, STABLE STORE NAME CITY, STATE STORE NAME 
Albany, N. Y.- - = - - = = = = = Cotrell and Leonard Memphis, Tenn. - - = = = = = - = = = J. Goldsmith 
Allentown:Pas G=) (=jeen =) — =o ad - =) =) H. Leh Milwaukee, Wis. - - - - = = = = = Florence Danforth 
Asheville) NG. = =) BoneMarche Minneapolis, Minn. - - - - - - - = - - J. W. Thomas 
Atlanta, Ga. - - - - - - - - = - - - - Rich's, Inc. Monroe, La. eee ee Se Se = eS 2 Masi Bros: 
Aubtim yi NOW oan vers ha eens = = CASS: (Kalet Montclair, N. ik <r = ee ew = = SS = = Missievente 
Y 
Baltimore: | Mduecut eto ae - = - Hochschild Kohn Nashville, Tenn. - - - - - - - Rich, Schwartz and Joseph 
Baton Rogue, La. SoS oo ees = The Dalton Co.,, Inc. Neenah, Wis. > 2 8 = =) Ss poy =) = PS = SOlenesiShan 
Beverly Hills, Cal. - - - - - Beverly Wilshire Gowns, Inc. Newark No Ju= = = = = = -)) = -) a Habnerandyeos 
Billings, Mont. <= am ae oem = The Gregory Shop New Haven, Conn. POs SIU ON Es Fe. gos Edw. Malley 
Bloomington, Ill. - - - - - = - - - *A. Livingston & Son New London, Conn.- - - - - - - - - - The Sport Shop 
BostonaiMiasst Cows or ere =, = Se Wim ilencis New Orleans, La.-.- - - - - - - = = = DEL Holmes 
Boston iass ie ee eee ee) et aeSlatteny, New York, N. Yo = = = =) = = = =) ee icievag 
Bridgeport, Conn. SS Seo A eee SIDE Nee | Norfolk, Vay = = 2 4-) =) =) = Sy -s0- ee Mary Benton 
iG ING Meo = A che So oa 6 5 oS WASiGa ine Northampton, Mass. - - - - - - - - - - = Stuart's 
BitleryPava a setae ea = = I. M. Jaffe : y 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - - = Si 8 ee The Blum Store 
Ganton;,Ohio| = = = Ss Saas = ee = C= Stern and Mann Philadelphia} Rass) -) lei ee eon Teller 
Cedar Rapids, lowa - - - - - - - Armstrong Clothing Co. Pontiac, Mich: ty! oo ee ae ‘s Arthurs 
© harlestons West Var asus someers) Sot) EM pettyieulnc Port Huron, Mich. - - - - - = = - J. B. Sperry & Co. 
GharlottesNViCe carter = ee ot 4 B. Ivey Portland, Ore.- === - - = = = = = = = Charles F. Berg 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - - = = = - = = - - Miller Bros. Co. Poughkeepsie, N3Y.— = = = = = = = = -_ Stuart’s 
Ghesters. Pant c= Sedo .cene ec Se. 6 ee iSorenserShop Providence, Ratios =) 1) (ei ae le ease cs 
Chicago, Ill. = - - = = - = = - - = = *¥Mandel Bros. 
Chicapon ll) = 5 2 S02 Se Tres. = Marshallirield Roanoke, Va. - - - - - - - - - - - - B. Korman Sons 
Cleveland; Ohio. = - - = = - ="= = - = = ‘= May:€o, Rochester, N.Y. - - - = = -.- = - = = -MceCurdyiGo} 
: Rome; "Ni, Yi. 20 20 5) = i= = ean a The Gown Shop 


Denver, Colo. - 
Detroit, Mich. - 
Detroit, Mich. - 
Duluth, Minn. - 


Denver Dry Goods Co. Siitente, Min, < 


Mean Ie “Walton Pierce Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 


- - - Golden Rule 
Makoff Classic Shop 


St. Paul, Minn. - - 


*Sommers, c/o Russek's ‘ par F : 
- - M.C. Albenberg SalpPake City. gural 


San Antonio, Texas - - - - - - - = = = = ‘‘Brost Bros} 
: San) Krancisco; Calle =) =) =sg=) =) 2 = - | Emporium 
El] Paso, Tex. - - - - - - - - - Popular Dry Goods Co. Slee, Chlh o Se oho GSS s95 nnelton and Co. 
Erie, Paw = = = = = = = - = - ~~ Erie Dry Goods Go: Schenectady, N. Y. - - - - - - - - H.S. Barney and Co. 
Evanston, Ill. - - - - - - - - *Henry C. Lytton & Co. ScrantoniPas. epee ea nee Marie O'Connell 
Evansville, Ind. - - - - = = - - - - - Marshall Field CAG WAGs Slovo 5b 5] S95 s 5 2 Herbert Ihrig 

Springfield, Mass. Sct) a ts Forbes and Wallace, Inc. 
Plint; Mich: = - - = = 49- - - < - - Herbert Bush Syracuse, N.Y. - - - - - - - - -The Roslyn Shop, Inc 
Forest Hills, L. I. Soe NOC oO aS - Dora Atkins 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Sot i Tae “D. B. Fishman’s Tampaqilase iss =ae =i - Viola Todd Shop 
Fort Worth, Tex.- - - - - - = = = = - - - Cheney’s Toledo, Ohio - = = - = - = = = = = DaSalle KiochiGo: 


Tulsa, Okla= = — Brown and Dunkin 


Grand Rapids, Mich. - Nathan Strauss 


Great Falls, Mont. - - - - - - = - Paris Dry Goods Co. Walla Walla, Wash. - - - - - - - - Dorothy Greenough 
Greensboro, N. C. = ge = i= = = fm gm. = i) = Meyers\Co: Washington, DIG. = j-. = = = = = = = = 0 soekann 
Greensburg, Pa. - = - - - =- = = = .- - S. W. Rose Go. Washington, D.C. - - - - - - - -  Lansburgh and Bros. 
Greenwood, Mass. - - - = - = = = P.L. De Loach, Ince. Waterbury, Conn. - - - - - - S.H. Greenberg (Worth’s) 

Wellesley, Mass. - - - - - = = = - = - Gross-Strauss 
Hazelton, Pa. - - - - - - = - = = - Jonathan Gundling Wichita Falls, Texas- - - - - - - - - - = Elwyn, Inc. 
Pielenay Arkin = l- ee! ete) n= ae eS Coopen Wichita, Kant= (= =) <9 = 7-) =) =) ilcrest Dress Shop 
Hempstead, L.I.- - - - - - - = - Caroline Dress Shop Wilkes-Barre, Pa.- - - - - - - - Wilkes-Barre Dry Goods 
Houston, Texas --- = - - - - - - - The Smart Shop Williamsport, Pa.- - - - - - = - - - - May Steinberg 

Wilmington, Del.- - - - - - - - - - - H. Braunstein’s 
Nolet Ul en =) = ie) =k =) eo) = She Boston: Store Worcester, Mass.- - - - - - - - - - Richard Healy Co. 
Joplin, Mo.- - - - - = = - Ramsay Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

Works Pas a a - - Bells 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - -° Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Youngstown, Ohio - - - =- - Charles Tevineaton & Son, Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. - - - = - - Marjorie McCampbell Shop Youngstown, Ohio - - - - = - - - *Strauss Hirschberg 
Lakeland, Fla.- - - - - - - -  - Albritton’s Women’s Shop FOREIGN 
Lancaster, Pa.- - - - - - - Hickle Co. Department Store Auckland, New Zealand - - - - - - Smith and Caughey 
Lincoln, Neb. - - - - - - - - - - Miller and Paine, Inc. Mexico City, Mexico - - - - = = = Sauber Hnos S. A. 
Little Rock, Ark.-,- - - - - - - - - M.M. Cohn Co. Montreal, Canada - - = = = = = = -  -Marie Jose 
Los Angeles, Cal.- - - = = = = + - Myer Siegel and Co. San Juan, Porto Rico - - - = = = = P. Giusti and Co. 
Louisville, Ky. - - - - = = - - = - - - Alice Shop Toronto, Canada - - - - - - - = = - - - Mary Olivia 


*PHOTOPLAY Hollywood hats can be purchased in these stores, 
bul not PHOTOPLAY Hollywood dress, coat or suit fashions. 


Bug PHOTOPLAY’S RETAIL 
PHOTOPLAY STORE, DIRECTORY 


MAGATINGE 


Whenever you go shopping consult this list of reliable stores, offering faithful 


copies of PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS and NATIONALLY KNOWN 

MERCHANDISE, such as advertised in this issue of PHOTOPLAY. If this list 

does not include a store in your home city, write MODERN MERCHANDISING 
THIS TAG. IDENTIFIES BUREAU, 36 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y., for complete PHOTOPLAY 
AN ORIGINAL PHO HOLLYWOOD FASHION information. Also send the name of your leading 
TOPLAY HOLLYWOOD department store or shop. And when you shop, please mention PHOTOPLAY. 
FASHION, LOOK FOR IT 
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Boos and Bouquets 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 | 


best pictures of the month. This being true, a 
star is not enough for ‘“ Dodsworth’’—a sun 
and a moon should be added. ‘‘ Dodsworth” 
is a really great picture. Walter Huston and 
Ruth Chatterton are splendid, but there is 
glory enough for all. Each part finds the right 
person in the right place. The one special 
bouquet that I wish to present is to Baroness 
Von Obersdorf, played by Mme. Maria Ous- 
penskaya. If one could frame acting as one 
does a picture, the scene between the Baroness 
and Fran (Ruth Chatterton) would deserve a 
frame of gold. 
Mrs. S. R. MARTIN, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


$1.00 Prize 


Sheer Genius 


Because Don Ameche married my charming 
neighbor, I went to see “Sins of Man,” .. . 
and witnessed Jean Hersholt’s superb per- 
formance. 

Don Ameche, a sincere, clean-looking chap 
with definite possibilities, gave a fine account of 
himself in his first picture, but Hersholt! 
Never have I been privileged to witness a more 
perfect piece of work. His restraint in 
emotional scenes, sublime simplicity, amazing 
portrayal of the mental and physical change in 
the character, why, it’s sheer genius and I use 
that much abused term sincerely. 

Sit at the feet of Jean Hersholt, you younger 
players, and learn your lessons, grateful for 
the opportunity to study such art. Don 
Ameche may well consider it an honor to have 
been chosen to support so great a star. 

EVALYN ROBBINS, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


$1.00 Prize 


Heaven Sent 


Only once before have I attended a movie 
where the audience literally rocked with 
hilarity. That was years ago when Sydney 
Chaplin was playing in “‘Charlie’s Aunt,” and 
the audience then really lost control and went 
into hysterics. 

A picture that can make a_ high-class 
audience go a little insane with laughter is a 
heaven-sent boon. Such is ‘“‘Libeled Lady.” 
William Powell and Spencer Tracy are an in- 
imitable pair. Such clean, fine fun! Such 
natural acting—really not acting at all. And 
bouquets to the two beauties, Myrna Loy and 
Jean Harlow. They were perfectly cast. A 
delicious picture! 

Laura BRYANT, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
$1.00 Prize 


Stands Alone 


Of all the recent pictures, ‘Road to Glory” 
stands alone. For sheer drama no picture has 
presented a more gripping scene than that 
portraying the men in dugouts. 

Warner Baxter’s creation of the human 
sacrifice dominates the screen, but he must 
share honors with Gregory Ratoff for a truly 
superb realization of the philosophical sergeant. 
Fredric March is scarcely less impressive. 
Lionel Barrymore plays the pathetic old 
nuisance to the hilt; June Lang is headed for 
stardom, and a skilled cast stands staunch. 

Dorotuy JANE JEROME, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


$1.00 Prize 


Taylor versus Gable 


What’s all this about Robert Taylor taking 
Clark Gable’s place with the fans? Isn’t there 
enough room for both? 
Taylor fans want Bob to do? Screw up his 
face a la Barrymore to get his effects? His 
chief charm lies in his naturalness, his un- 
concerned air, his youth. Perhaps Taylor has 
had-enough playboy parts, but that’s just the 
way anything goes that is successful. The 
movie moguls are all too willing to cash in on 
one success by copying it for a brief spell. 

Gable is now a seasoned actor, more essen- 
tially a character actor, and as he gets on in 
years he can go on indefinitely with such 
“meaty” parts as he draws. Taylor has the 
youth that Gable never had on the screen— 
that youth, fresh, unspoiled, appealing. Can 
he help itif he’s handsome? He’s not another 
Gable, except in the fact that he packs them in 
at the box office. Gable didn’t start to act 
until he got ‘Red Dust’—give Taylor a 
chance. 

In “His Brother’s Wife” Bob went through 
enough emotionalisms to please his would-be 
critics—who claim he is a pattern of what 
the well-dressed man should wear. I admit 
the story was trivial and overwrought. With 
a good story, Robert will really pack a punch. 

Miss LEONTINE BRENNAN, 
New Orleans, La. 


Mistress of a Masterpiece 


Congratulations to Dorothy Arzner! Let 
the men directors look to their laurels. 


“Craig’s Wife” is a masterpiece of the cinema. 

The fine restraint, excellent poise, complete 
understanding of each character, the settings, 
every detail perfect, the incidental music, 
never too prominent, the well-knit continuity, 
indicated the perfect sympathy of the director 
who has produced, in my estimation, the best 
picture of the year. 

Rosalind Russell, gave a performance which 
ranks with the best stage tradition of the day. 
Let us hope that her success as Mrs. Craig will 
not cause directors to type her. The entire 
company followed her lead in making ‘‘Craig’s 
Wife” splendid entertainment. Thanks, 
Dorothy Arzner. 

Cora RANDOLPH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agriculturally Speaking 


As many must realize, the movies play an 


important role in the economic life of the | 


country, and following is an example. Certain 
sections of Utah have been affected by the 
drouth. To make matters worse, grasshoppers, 
also, appeared on the scene. It sounds as if I 
were writing for a farm journal, but wait a 
moment. 

About this time, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was 
ready to commence the production of Pearl 
Buck’s novel “The Good Earth,” and director 
Fred Niblo found that he required several 
million extras for one of the scenes. And those 
extras had to be locusts—a close relative of the 
grasshopper. So he came to Iron County, 
Utah. The stricken farmers were hired to trap 
the pests and gather them from the field. 
Good wages were paid them and those most 
affected by the plague were given work as prop 
boys and carpenters also. The grasshoppers 


What do the anti- | 
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Keal beaity 


YOU MUST HAVE 
1 A SOFT, ALLURING SKIN - 
... FREE FROM PIMPLES 


MOOTH, satiny shoulders—lovely 

skin ‘“‘all over’’—a radiantly clear, 
youthful complexion—men admire them and 
modern style demands them. 


To be truly lovely, you must rid your skin of 
ugly pimples on face and body. And thousands 
are doing it, with complete success. 


The real cause of disorders resuiting in ugly 
| pimples may be nothing in the world except a 
llack of the yeast vitamins B and G. When 
these elements are not present in the human 
diet in sufficient quantities, the intestinal tract 
becomes weak and sluggish. Its function is 
badly impaired. Constipation is likely to ensue 
| and this, in turn, often shows up in pimply skin. 


Countiess men and women have found that 
in such cases, Yeast Foam Tablets work won- 
ders. This pure dry yeast supplies vitamins 
3 and G in abundant quantities and thus 
tends to restore the intestinal tract to norma 
| in those instances of vitamin deficiency. With 
the intestinal tract again in healthy function, 
pimples should quickly disappear. 


Start now. Try Yeast Foam Tablets and 
give them the chance to give you the same 
| welcome relief they have brought to so many 
| others. 


Ask your druggist for Y east Foam 
Tablets today—and refuse 
substitutes. 
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were exterminated after they had played their 
parts, the farmers had benefited and director 
Niblo had obtained what he wanted. 

When “The Good Earth” is shown in this 
State, you may be sure that Fred Niblo will be 
voted the greatest director in Hollywood. 

F, W. Lioyp, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A Swell Fellow 


While the wimmin are falling right and left 
for Robert (handsome) Taylor, going into 
trances over Nelson (what-a-voice) Eddy, and 
sighing over Clark (he-man) Gable, I would 
like to put in a few words for my favorite, 
John Beal. 

He has been at the top of my list since I saw 
“The Little Minister.” The earnestness and 
sincerity of his portrayal in that réle; his fine 
characterizations of Gene Stratton Porter’s 


Indian braves, then indeed do we clamp our 
palms to our brows, moaning, “Oh for a peep 
at modernity” and “‘oh for the sight of a Garbo 
bob or a glimpse of a silken ankle!” 

EsteLtteE L. Katz, 


Brockton, Mass. 


Give Westerns a Chance 


At last a Western which has been given as 
careful consideration in the way of casting, 
directing and dialogue as any big musical or 
straight drama film. Compared with ‘The 
Texas Rangers,” all the other horse-operas 
appear about as exciting as a dime novel. 

Everything about “The Texas Rangers” is 
big. The Indian battles, the mountains, the 
train robbery, and even the boulders which the 
Indians hurl down the canyon. There’s human 
interest, thrilling fast action, romance and 
comedy with big stars like Fred MacMurray, 


Here we have “Missy” (to her pals) Lombard, chief feminine pet owner in 


Hollywood, with her animals. 


The most important is that little cocker spaniel 


—on account of that is the pup which Gable gave Carole on her birthday 


“TLaddie,” the playboy in ‘ Break of Hearts,” 
and lately the kindly and sympathetic, yet 
humorous school teacher in ‘“M’Liss” prove 
that here is a real actor and a swell fellow. 
OLIVE CHRISTOPHER, 
Salem, Ohio 


Past, Present or Future? 


Look—look, let’s call a truce or something 
and soft pedal costume pictures a bit and 
boost our modern times. Of course the past 
is very dear and sweet, and these be hard cold 
days; but after all, some of us are more in love 
with the present and the future than with the 
dark ages; some of us would gladly forego hero 
ines in eleven underskirts to look at Miss Today 
who wears none at all. Enough is enough, 
even of a very good thing 

Not for anything would we have missed 
“Mary of Scotland,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Anthony Adverse,” ‘Nine Days a Queen,” 


by The 


ve are simply deluged with 


“The King Steps Out” or 
Hussy,” but when 


Gorgeous 


ladies in pinafores and hoopskirts and yelping 
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Jack Oakie, Lloyd Nolan and Jean Parker to 
show that a Western can be just as fine as any 
other film if given a chance. 
Why not a few more Westerns like ‘The 
Texas Rangers’? 
F. K. Becxwirta, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Remember Grace Moore 


“TY knew her when.” The first time I ever 
saw Grace Moore was when I visited in 
Jellico, Tennessee, and she came to call. She 
was just a pretty little blonde girl with a blue 
ribbon on her hair, and I was not particularly 
impressed, 

Later she visited in Kentucky and lived 
across the street. We did all the usual things 
that sixteen-year-olds would do, 
including much courting by the village swains. 
Grace loved to sing even then. She was the 
effervescent type, gay and vivacious, always 
bubbling over with excitement about some- 
thing. I think this spirit has helped to make 
the success she is now. Her voice is 


together 


her 


they have brought her magnificent voice to so 


The stars have won our hearts with their act- 


glorious, but her tremendous energy and de- 
termination have been big factors in her’ de- 
velopment. : 

The movies have been the vehicle which 
crowned all her former achievements, because 


many people. 
Mrs. James S. GOLDEN, 
Pineville, Ky. 
Even As You and I j 


I want to say that actors and actresses are 
not just story book people, but every day in- 
dividuals, just like you and I. Some months 
ago I was working down at the docks, when a 
man came up to me and started talking to me 
about his horses. I thought his face looked 
rather familiar and remarked, ‘‘You look 
like someone I know.” He answered, “Per-— 
haps you have seen me on the screen, my name 
is Leslie Howard.” He continued talking to 
me about his horses and the interest he had in | 
polo. The screen wasn’t even mentioned again. 


ing; they are also very fine individuals to have 
a conversation with, if you happen to meet— 
them in your daily life. 
James KERR, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oh, for a Vamp 


I may be old fashioned, but there must be a 
few Old Timers left who with me would like to 
register a protest against all this devamping 
of the vamps. Every time I pick up a magazine - 
lately I read where someone is congratulating _ 
himself because he once advised Myrna Loy to 
get away from the slinky siren réles and how — 
Merle Oberon saved her career because she 
insisted on not being typed. ' 

I admit both actresses named were entitled 
to stardom, but did their personalities have to — 
be changed to achieve it? I well remember 
Theda Bara and Barbara La Marr and the — 
thrill: they gave me long ago, while I haven’t a — 
glimmer of remembrance of who starred in — 
their pictures. I went to see Myrna Loy every — 
chance I had, when, for all I knew, no other : 
living person got a kick out of her half-caste 
villainess, exotic parts. 

We had only a glimpse of Merle Oberon in 
Henry VIII, but I will never forget that brief 
vision of the person Anne Boleyn should have 
been, whether she was or not. I’ve been to see 
her recent pictures, only to be disappointed. H 
They say now she is only being natural, but if | 
these girls who are born to be Scherazades of — 
the screen refuse to play their parts, who is — 
going to take their places? As far as I am 
concerned, the world is full of saccharine Alice — 
Adams, but those of us who must seek our ad- — 
ventures and thrills vicariously, to whom the — 
cinema is the only relief from humdrum, I~ 
say we want our vamps to vamp, our sirens to t 
slink, and those that have glamour to show it. 

BeryL N. RopGErs, 
San Angelo, Texas 
A Protest 


I wish to protest against mustaches. The 
producers are now moaning about the lack of 
suitable leading men in Hollywood. I am 
moaning about the way many of the hand- 
some leading men have been completely 
spoiled for me. To me George Brent looks — 
hideous with a mustache. Many fans believe © 
Gable better looking clean shaven. A “mis- 
placed eyebrow” made Dick Powell look ten— 
years older and spoiled his youthful charm. 
Freddie March is another who is so hand- 
some, it is really a crime to change him, no 
matter what the réle. 

Marion L. HEssE, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


' lacked bus fare to get there. 
_ skeptical. 
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A Sucker for a Sob Story 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75 ] 


and gave it to Mack. What that deal set him 
back neither of them will say, but quite fre- 
quently fighters are as expensive as inventions. 
The fighter in question is a gentleman known 
as Pete de Grasse, and now, since his property 
is one-half Mohawk Indian, The Killer natu- 
rally expects to sic him after Joe Louis’ scalp. 

“That’s the way George is,”’ said The Killer, 
“T only had to say I’d like him and George put 
up the dough. He’d have done the same for 
almost anybody.” 

The chances are that George would have, at 


' that. You’d scarcely believe how hard it is for 


George to say “No” to anything or anyone. 
It costs him, The Killer says, at least a hundred 
dollars in hand-outs every time he goes to those 
fights. In one week alone, lunching around the 
cinema spots, he put out over six hundred bucks 
in fives and tens and twenties to people he had 
never seen before but “felt sorry” for. 

George didn’t keep track of it, of course, but 
The Killer did. 

“Oh, I don’t know how it went,” said George 
when he was pinned down, “just different 
fellows—you know, it just goes—it’s sure tough 
to turn them down—” 

Yeah, George is sure a tough guy, he is. 


LL that sounds as if George were just too 

much of a sucker to survive even on his 
salary, but he isn’t, exactly. He knows what 
he is doing and hehasa quaint little philosophy 
of his own which, in his eyes at least, justifies 
his prodigal open-handedness. 

“T know that most of those I try to help are 
taking me for a ride,” he admitted, ‘“‘but I 
know too that some of them are on the square. 
And rather than refuse those who do really 
need a boost, I’m willing to let the others stick 
me.” 

There was, for instance, the guy who wrote 
to George saying that after being out of work 


_ for three years he had at last landed a job. But 


the job was in a distant town and the man 
The Killer was 


“Oh, well,” said George, “send his bus fare 
anyway—he might be on the level.” 

There was the extra on one of George’s sets 
who said that his ‘“‘tails’”’ were in hock and that 
he could get better checks if he had them out— 
there was the make-up man who broke a tooth 
and needed money to get it fixed—the young- 
ster whom George brought in off the street to 
work in a mob-scene and who took him for $50 


_ besides—the one who mentioned in George’s 


hearing that he couldn’t pay his rent—another 
who happened to be bald and for whom George 
bought a toupee—the pork-and-beaner whom 
George saw fighting without a mouthpiece be- 
cause he hadn’t the price to buy one. 

George took care of all those things, of 
course. The Killer could go on relating such 
incidents indefinitely, and they are just the 
high-spots, the instances which happen to 
stick in his memory because of something 
unique about them. For every one of these 
there are dozens of the other kind, dozens of 
down-and-outers who sidle up to George with 
some touching recital which he stops short 
with a five or a ten. 

He has to stop ’em short or their troubles 
would literally break his heart. 

“Sure, brother,’ he’ll say, ‘‘take this—never 
mind the details.”” Or, when somebody tries 
to sell him something: ‘‘ Here—but keep it and 


sell it to somebody else.” 


says simply that he is hungry: “Okay, buddy— 
go ahead and eat.” 

“Can you imagine turning down some poor 
devil who actually is hungry?” asks George. 

George can’t. If he ever did it would bother 
him so that he wouldn’t be able to sleep. 

“Sure, he knows that half of ’em beat it for 
the nearest gin shop with his money,” remarked 
The Killer, ‘‘but that doesn’t stop him from 
giving the next one a stake. And I remember 
once when George knew that the ten-dollar bill 
he gave a guy was going for whisky—” 

That time, it seems, George was approached 
by a bedraggled supplicant who obviously had 
been on an extended bat. He was shaking all 
over as though he had the palsy, and he made 
no bones about the cause of his shakes. 


“Tm just getting over the d.t.’s,” he con- | 


fessed frankly, “blew my whole wad and now 


I’m trying to pull myself together. I’ve got to | 


have a drink.” 

This once George did hesitate. He himself 
doesn’t drink hard liquor—he’s never tasted it 
in his life. 


snap out of it,” he said at last, “but get your- 
self some food as well.” 


They don’t have to be down-and-outers to | 
Go into a | 
store with him and you’ll have something new | 


get in on George’s bounty, either. 


when you come out; he’d no more think of 
taking you shopping without making a pur- 
chase for you than he’d think of taking you to 
a restaurant and not buying you a meal. 
him he has on a good-looking tie and he’ll take 
it right off and give it to you—and The Killer 
tells of the time when the apartment house 
elevator boy happened to admire the suit 
George was wearing. 

“Like it?” asked George, already in the act 


of slipping off the coat and vest, “Here, take | 


these now and when you come up the next time 
[ll give you the pants.” 

He did, too. 

Naturally George is just a year-’round Santa 
Claus for Virginia Pine’s little girl, of whom he 
is tremendously fond. 
together the shopkeepers simply punch all the 
keys on their cash registers because if the baby 
even looks at anything it’s immediately hers. 
But George’s greatest delight is to take the 
youngster down to the amusement zones at the 
beach and spend the afternoon with her riding 
everything, not to mention filling her up with 
hot dogs, ice cream, soda pop and such. 

That’s how hard-boiled George takes ’em 
for a ride outside of the movies—on a merry- 
go-round. 


OMETIMES, however, even George gets an 
idea that somebody is playing him for a 


sucker, and then—well, it’s just too bad for | 

whoever happens to be on the receiving end. | 
. | 

George is one of those guys who hates to be 


fooled and find it out, and when he does find it 
out he zs tough. 

The Killer can recount a few instances of 
that, too. 

There was, for example, the bum who 
“touched”? George so often that George came 
to know his face. He was a moocher whose 


lea was always for ‘“‘coffee and;” and finally, | 
p y . 


after giving him money for three successive 
nights, George took him by an arm. 


Or, when some bum | 


He looked at the man for a long | 
moment and then put his hand into his pocket. | 
“T guess you know best what you need to | 


Tell | 


When that pair go out | 


If you like to draw, test your sense 
of design, color, proportion, etc., 
with our simple Art Ability Test. 
An opportunity to get a frank opin- 
ion, free, as to whether your talent 
is worth developing. 


Magazines, newspapers, publishers 
and advertisers spend millions yearly 
for illustrations. Design and color 
influence the sale of most things we 
buy. Artists have become important 
| to industry. Machines can not dis- 
| place them. If you have talent, 
train it. Drawing may be your surest 
road to success. 


The Federal Schools, affiliated with 
a large art, engraving and printing 
institution, has trained many young 
men. and women now serving in- 
dustry as designers or illustrators, 
capable of earning from $1,000 to 
$5,000 yearly. Its Home Study 
courses in Commercial Art, IIlus- 
trating and Cartooning, contain 
exclusive illustrated lessons by many 
famous artists. Practical instruction 
by experienced men is the reason for 
its many years’ outstanding success. 
Courses sold on easy payments. 


Send today for Art Test and Free 
Book explaining present opportun- 
ities in art. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INc. 


1107 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and Free Book. 
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VERY woman and girl, married or single, 
E plain or attractive, has the power to 
fascinate men. It’s a heritage from Cleo- 
| patra... from the beginning of time. ‘‘How 
To Get Your Man And Hold Him” tells the 
secret in all its potency ... reveals the 
thrilling force no man can or wants fo resist. 
Get this book. NOW-—at once. 
Know the secrets. Make any 
man your willing slave, sweet- 
heart, husband. At book and 
department stores. Or—SEND 50c 
plus 10c mailing cost DIRECT TO 


The Saalfield Publishing Co. 
1140 South High St., Akron, O. 


“Come on,” he said, “tonight you’re going 
to get’em.”’ With The Killer on the other side 
he led the bum to a lunch-wagon and ordered 
a whole flock of food. ‘There,’ he said, 
“that’s what you asked for. Now go to it.” 

But, as George had suspected, the man 
wasn’t hungry at all. He played with the food 
for a little while and then said that he was 
through. 


H, no, you’re not,’ George declared, 
“vou’re going to eat it and like it—or ’m 
going to beat the tar out of you!” 

Then there was the hitch-hiker who decided 
that he wanted not only George’s money, but 
George’s car. George has two cars, a big one 
and a small one, and instead of riding in the 
big one behind the chauffeur he vastly prefers 
to drive the little one himself. Of course, he’s a 
push-over for thumbers; George has been 
known to walk himself, but never to let the 
other guy. 

On this particular occasion the roadside 
weary Willie that George picked up Jooked all 
right—he had his duffle done up in a bandana 
handkerchief and everything, George says—but 
when George stopped the car to let him out and 
produced his roll to give him a five, the hitch- 
hiker produced something himself. It was an 
automatic pistol. 

“T’ll take the whole roll,’ he announced, 
“and you can thumb a ride back.” 


That made George pretty sore, and George, 
as you know, used to be a dancer on the New 
York main stem. Before he himself knew what 
he intended doing, he had kicked that gun out 
of that guy’s hand. 

But did that cure George? Not so that you 
could notice it, it didn’t. 

Another hitch-hiker makes George pull 
rather a wry face when he remembers him, too. 
This one was just a kid, and as they were riding 
along he got to telling George how homesick he 
was, and how he was trying to beat his way 
home before winter came on. Old softie 
George fell for that right away. 

“Well, I guess we can fix that,” he said, 
“where d’you live, kid?” 

Even George winced when he got the answer. 
But he was game—and so the kid got a ticket 
to Portland, Me. That’s as far as you can go 
from Los Angeles without turning around and 
coming back. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary “touch” 
that George ever experienced, strangely 
enough didn’t cost him anything to speak of, 
although there is probably no other star in 
Hollywood who would have done what George 
did. He was standing on the sidewalk outside 
the studio one day quite recently, waiting for 
his car, when two women spotted him and came 
across the street. 

“Oh, Mr. Raft,” they burbled, ‘we came all 
the way out here from Des Moines to see a 


studio, and we haven’t been able to get into 
one yet. We’ve got to go back tomorrow and 
this is our last chance—could you get us in?” 

That time, if never before in his life, George 
wanted to say “No.” He had an appointment; 
he was late; he had dozens of things to do. He 
looked from one to the other of those women— 


and then he not only took them into the studio — 


but personally escorted them all over the lot, 


explaining everything they saw, and wound up ~ 


in the cafeteria buying them lunch. They had 
always wanted to see the stars at feeding time, 
they said. 

They were elderly women, too. 

You saw George slap Fay Wray in the face 
in “The Bowery”—yeah, George is sure Holly- 
wood’s hardboiled hombre, he is. . . . 


4 ; 

Ack the grief-stricken young widow whom he — 
heard about, and whom he never even saw, 
but for whom he footed all the bills of her hus- — 


band’s fatal illness and then sent the body back 
East to be buried. Ask the cheerful bum whom 
he picked up one night and took to a restau- 
rant. ‘‘Two steaks!” he called to the waiter. 
“Yeah,” echoed the bum, “T’ll take two, too!” 

No wonder that in Hollywood the watch- 
word is not “‘let George do it,” but “let George 
buy it.’ No wonder they’re calling his latest 
picture ‘“‘ Yours for the Asking.” 

“Yeah,” remarks The Killer feelingly, “he 
sure is.” 


Facts of Hollywood Life 


WEDDING BELLS 


For Caryl Lincoln, actress, and Byron 
Stevens, brother of Barbara Stanwyck, at King- 
man, Arizona, October 16th. 

For Commodore J. Stuart Blackton, pioneer 
film producer, and Evangeline Russell, at St. 
Mary of the Angels Church, October 17th. 

For Sue Carol and Howard Wilson, actor- 
writer, at First Congregational Church of 
Hollywood, October 30th. 

For Boris Pelroff, Grand National producer, 
and Jane Hauptman, at Beverly Hills Hotel, 
Oct. 22nd. 

For Guy Bates Post and Lillian Kemble 
Cooper, October 26th, in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

For Smiley Burnette, comedian, and Dallas 
MacDonnell, in elopement to Santa Ana, 
October 21st. 

For Elaine Shepard and Terry Hunt, physical 
culture director for United Artists, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 

For Lita Grey, former wife of Charles Chap- 
lin, and Henry Aguirre, Jr., actor, at Santa 
Ana 

For John Barrymore and Elaine Barrie, a 
midnight elopement to Yuma, Arizona, on 
November 8th. 


PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Mrs. Dorothy Mitchell from Sidney Mitchell, 
writer of screen songs 

Nancy Dover Edwards 
Edwards, “ Ukulele Ike.” 


from Clifton A. 


Mrs. Arlene Tucker from Richard Tucker, 
character actor 

Mrs. Stan Laurel from screen comedian, Stan 
Laurel 

Patsy O'Day from Clement PF’. Joynt 

Princess Natalie Pavlovna, known on the 
screen as Natalie Paley, from Paris hubby, 


Lucien Lelong 
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Merna Kennedy from Busby Berkeley. 

Mrs. Adeline Welbourne from Chas. S. Wel- 
bourne, Hollywood photographer. 

Virginia Reid, actress, from Dr. 
McClung, Birmingham dentist. 


Ralph 


* 


GONE 


Anne Caldwell, librettist and lyric writer, at 
her Beverly Hills home, October 22nd. 

“Mother” Coulter, beloved head of Metro 
Women’s Wardrobe, from heart attack, 
October 24th. 

Hugh Buckler, veteran English actor, and his 
screen actor son, John Buckler, at Malibu 
Lake, when car in which they were riding over- 
turned into lake, October 30th. 

George Danielson, studio scenic department 
employee, in suicide leap from Santa Monica 
pier, October 31st. 

Laird Doyle, brilliant Warner Studio writer, 
when his plane crashed at Grand Central Air 
Terminal, November 3rd. 

“Chic” Sale, noted comedian and author, of 
lobar pneumonia at his home in Hollywood on 
November 7th. 


GOOD MORNING JUDGE 


Chico and Groucho Marx were named defend- 
ants in a $26,000 infringement suit filed by 
Garrett Graham. He claims boys used a 
comedy sketch written by him. 

Adolphe Menjou and his wife, Verree Teasdale, 
adopt a baby from the famous ‘‘Cradle” in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Allan Jones asked court to make Gail Irene 
Fenderson, daughter of Irene Hervey, his legal 
daughter. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer suing Frederick Lons- 
dale, noted playwright, for recovery of $50,000 
paid him to write two original screen stories, 
and a sequel to ‘The Last of Mrs. Cheney.” 


Gloria Swanson Farmer received permission 


from the courts to legally drop the Farmer 
name. 

Carole Lombard legally drops private life 
name of Jane Peters Powell. 

Ann Harding wins her court contest to keep 
her seven year old daughter, Jane, in England 
until next June. 


SPARKING 


Marjorie Weaver, Kentucky society girl, and 


Joseph Rivkin, director. 


Luise Rainer and Reginald LeBorg. 

Paula Stone and Denny Moore. 

Kay Hughes and Durward Graybill, Metro 
photographer. 

Virginia Cherill’s boy friend, the Earl of 
Jersey, has come from England to woo her. 

Robert Kent and Astrid Allwyn. 

Russell Gleason and Shirley Deane. 

Eleanore Whitney gets diamond _ bracelet 
from Johnny Downs. 

Betty Furness and Allan Lane have resumed 
their sighing. 

June Travis and Charles Collins. 

Cecilia Parker and Henry Willson. . 


HERE AND THERE 


Gail Patrick to Honolulu for vacation as 
guest of the Maharajah and Maharanee of 
Indore. 

Merle Oberon off to London for a picture. 

Olivia de Havilland and her mother to New 
York for short trip. 

Harry Crocker, well-known newspaper man 
and his wife, Elizabeth Jenns, actress, are in 
Hollywood. She will do pictures for Selz- 
nick. 

Sally Eilers with hubby Harry Joe Brown 
and her baby, back in Hollywood after their 
London hop. 
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sc BORN TO DANCE—M-G-M 


LEANOR POWELL’S first starring picture 

though weak in plot is elaborately produced 
and filled with spectacular dancing numbers 
and tuneful songs. Never did the fleet-footed 
queen of dance do better, or more difficult 
routines. 

The story concerns an ambitious girl who 
leaves her small town to try her luck on a New 
York amateur radio hour. She starts singing, 
but gets the gong. Disillusioned and lonely, 
she goes to a Lonely Hearts Club, operated by 
Una Merkel, where she meets and falls in love 
with Jimmy Stewart, ensign on a submarine. 
As a publicity stunt, Jimmy is hired to escort 
Virginia Bruce, musical comedy star. He suc- 
ceeds in getting Eleanor the job of understudy- 
ing the star. Complications commence when 
Virginia really does begin to fall for Stewart. 

Eleanor is excellent, and the supporting 
cast, including Una Merkel, Sid Silvers, Alan 
Dinehart, Frances Langford and Buddy Ebsen, 
are grand. A musical treat. 


GARDEN OF ALLAH—Selznick 
International-United Artists 


HIS well-known story of a man and woman’s 

struggle to reconcile strict religious ideals 
with love is so incredibly beautiful in color and 
technique that it deserves your attention. 
Though psychologically correct, it drags in- 
terminably, and Marlene Dietrich never once 
brings to life the lovely mask that is her face. 
Charles Boyer as the outcast monk is superb. 
Recommended for its compelling physical 
beauty. 


MAD HOLIDAY—M-G-M 


UPPOSEDLY a satire on murder mysteries, 

this is done so badly as to be ridiculous. 
Edmund Lowe is an actor on vacation who gets 
involved in wholesale massacre and solves it 
with the aid of Elissa Landi, writer of blood 
thrillers. Ted Healy, with his usual formula, 
wrings a few laughs from the cluttered action. 
There are corpses everywhere, and the picture 
belongs in a coffin too. 


HIDEAWAY GIRL—Paramount 


NEPT in many places, but with several origi- 
nal twists this fast comedy-mystery offers 
Martha Raye at her howling best. Shirley 
Ross is the lovely object of Robert Cummings’ 
dubious affection against a background of 
stolen diamonds, yachts, music and superb 
drinking. Martha’s hit number is “ Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Liszt.” 


CAN THIS BE DIXIE?—20th Century-Fox 


eas hodge-podge couldn’t possibly be Dixie! 
True there is the old southern colonel, played 
by Claude Gillingwater, the dark and hand- 
some villain, Donald Cook, the sweet southern 
belle, Helen Wood, and above all Jane Withers 
and Slim Summerville, but put them all to- 
gether and they spell unfunny entertainment. 
We most emphatically advise against this one. 


THE PLOT THICKENS—RKO-Radio 


S if this bang-up mystery weren’t enter- 
taining enough, they’ve given us ZaSu Pitts 


with her fluttery hands and cocksure James 


Gleason to dress it up in fine style. As a wide- | 


eyed school marm, ZaSu aids police inspector 
Gleason to locate the criminals. But not 
before everyone has had plenty of laughs. 
Owen Davis Jr. and Louise Latimer furnish 
romance. 


PIGSKIN PARADE—20th Century-Fox 


HEN it’s football time in Hollywood you 
can expect a new crop of films featuring 
this favorite sport and in this annual setup 
“Pigskin Parade” comes as a very neat entry. 
It is gay with youth, vitality and good humor. 
Through an error a jerkwater college in 
Texas is invited to play Yale. 
halfback and discover him in the person of 
Stuart Erwin, a local cantaloupe heaver. They 
get him into the school on fake credentials and 
then the silly pace begins. Jack Haley, a dumb 
coach, is hired, but the team is run by Haley’s 
wife, Patsy Kelly. Mixed into all this are the 
yacht club boys, Dixie Dunbar, Judy Garland, 
Arline Judge, Johnny Downs, and Betty 
Grable. You'll enjoy them. 


EASY TO TAKE—Paramount 


OU’LL find some enjoyment in this medi- 

ocre comedy about a radio artist, ‘Uncle 
Rodney,” who inherits the guardianship of a 
spoiled brat. John Howard, Marsha Hunt, 
Eugene Pallette, and Richard Carle give satis- 
factory performances, but the hilarious sing- 
ing done by little Alfalfa Switzer is the only 
thing easy to take in an otherwise dull show. 


THE MANDARIN MYSTERY—Republic 


YSTERY and comedy are poorly mixed 

in this weak film story about a detective’s 
son, Eddie Quillan, who outshines his dad by 
solving a* mystery surrounding a valuable 
mandarin stamp. Two murders add to the 
confusion. Charlotte Henry has the unim- 
portant feminine lead. Rita La Roy, Wade 
Boteler, Franklin Pangborn and George Irving 
give support. 


THE JUNGLE PRINCESS—Paramount 


ITH stampeding elephants, marauding 

monkeys and native uprisings, here is 
romance and drama in the Malay jungles, and 
swell animal shots keep the interest alive 
despite a weak and improbable plot. 

Dorothy Lamour, new from radio and the 
stage, is the alluring native girl who lives with 
tigers and monkeys. Meeting Ray Milland, 
big game hunter, she protects him from the 
animals and leads him to safety. He falls in 
love with her, thus arousing the jealousy of his 
civilized sweetie, Molly Lamont, who makes an 
attractive menace. 


Akim Tamiroff, Lynn Overman and Hugh | 


Buckler are good support. Mala of ‘‘ Esquimo” 
fame is a native headman. 


The appearance of a review in these col- 
umns yather than on the opening pages of 
the Shadew Stage does not imply lack of 
merit in the picture reviewed. Frequently 
it indicates merely that the picture has been 
reviewed too late to be placed on the open- 
ing pages of the Shadow Stage. 


They need a | 


TAKE THE SYRUP THAT 


CLINGS TO THE 
COUGH ZONE 


Mother! When your child has a cough (due 
to a cold), remember this: a cough medicine 
must do its work where the cough is lodged 
...in the cough zone. Smith Brothers Cough 
Syrup is a thick, heavy syrup. It clings to the 
cough zone. There it does three things: (1) 
soothes, (2) throws a protective film over 
the irritated area, (3) helps to loosen phlegm. 
Get Smith Brothers’—i?’s safe! 35¢ and 60¢. 


“IT CONTAINS 


VITAMIN A” 


This vitamin raises the re- 
sistance of the mucous 
membranes of the nose and 
throat to cold and cough 
infections. 


Ss 


it 
MITH BROS. 


COUGH SYRUP 


gums NOW ON SALE IN CANADA aa 


YAU He ef , 
GAZ ”)) ‘yy The fascinating allure of henna- 
f 3 He = treated hair has long been recog- 


nized by stars of screen and stage. 
To ke absolutely safe and to obtain 
just the desired shade, always insist 
upon genuine Hopkins “Rajah 
Brand” Egyptian Henna. 

J. L. Hopkins & Co., Dept. H. 
220 Broadway. New York 


= HOPKINS 


RAJAH BRAND 


EGYPTIAN 
HENNA 


That Thin Man's Here Again 


approval of the audience. The way to put 
Philo across was to make him human. He 
could be permitted to wear clothes with an 
air, but he mustn’t be a stuffed shirt. And he 
must have a sense of humor. 

As the noted author heard his brain child 
being made over, I wonder if he didn’t glance 
with momentary suspicion at his host. He 
saw a rather spare, tallish fellow who wore 
clothes with an air, but most certainly was not 
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which had something to do with the Bill of 
today, as we shall presently see. 


ROM that moment dates the great success 

of Bill on the screen. If Bill had gone on 
playing other people he could never have 
become a star. When he started playing him- 
self there was no holding him back. 

Naturally the time came when he began to 
worry about this Philo Vance business. There 


Many hands make light work and Warren Hull, Warners’ player has a labor 
brigade only too willing to help Papa build a playhouse in the back yard. 
The little carpenters are Paul, age three, George, a year older, John, age six 


a stuffed shirt. He had a temperate fondness 


for gin, to make him quite human, so far as 
human frailty goes. He had a humorous glint 
in his eye; he was an enc ee conversation- 
alist with a gift of natural vy 

If Van Dine suspected y ite it Bill had done, 
he was alone with his secret, for no one elce, 
including Bill himself, realized what had 
happened 

Bill had put himself on the screen. He had 
adapted himself to the medium of pictures and 
also was adapting pictures to himself. All of 
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were the Canary, Benson, Greene and Ken- 
nel and murder cases—and that’s quite astring. 
By this time he was Philo to Carole Lombard. 
She calls him that even now. Maybe that’s 
why they got a divorce. I don’t know. 

Anyway, something still was lacking. Bill 
thought maybe it was story trouble or maybe 
a lack of sparkle in dialogue, but at all events, 
he decided to switch studios. He went to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and W. S. Van Dyke 
drew his attention to a story they had called 
“The Thin Man,” 


~ Hills. 


| 

“Now there is real a story/’’ exclaimed Bill. & 

Actually, there at last was Bill Powell, to. 
perfection. 

Either Nick Charles was the spittin’ image 
of Bill, or vice versa. They merged so com- 
pletely and cleverly that the fans haven’t quit 
raving yet. They applauded so long and so 
loudly that nearly three years later Metro 
put Bill and Myrna Loy in a sequel, called 
“After the Thin Man.” 

If this picture doesn’t clinch the case, come 
now to the matter of Bill’s private life. 


SWF you were going to make a movie 

of Bill off the screen, whom would you put 
in the cast? The réle of the modern, modish 
ex-wife, who still thinks her ex-husband is 
swell, couldn’t be played better by anyone 4 
than Carole Lombard. | 

Then take his best pals, Dick Barthelmess — 
and Ronnie Colman—they form the Three 
Musketeers in private life better than any-~ 
thing you could put on the screen. | 

And for romantic interest, the off-screen — 
character of Jean Harlow—honest, vital, a 
true-blue friend, could not be a more ideal 
choice. Don’t get Jean mixed up with the |, 
blonde bombshell Harlow of the screen—that’s 
sheer acting and sheer dramatic talent. 

Now move in for a close-up of Bill, himself. — 
The scene is a house Bill rented in Beverly — 
Philo Nick Powell, his butler at his | 
heels, inspects the dinner table, set perfectly _ 
for the guests. All is in order. The organist? | 
He will appear promptly, Mr. Powell, for your | 
concert after dinner in the music room. 

The event comes off in fine shape, and the | 
guests, charmed with the wit of their host — 
and pleasantly crammed with good food, pre- 
pare to hear choice music. The organist sits _ 
down to play. 

But from the pipe organ comes only a- 
bubbling moan, a wheezy gurgle! 

Flustered, the unhappy fellow tries again. | 
Glug, blub, glug! This was horrible. Never 
before had people laughed when he sat down — 
to play! 

Bill said heh, heh, there seems to be some- 
thing wrong here. There was—the machinery 
in the basement had been flooded by a leaky) 
water pipe. The laugh was on Bill, but he’d 
show ’em. 


HE moved at once and presently built a 
house that only a set designer for a super 
colossal film production could have thought up. 
It was a veritable palace. Overlooking Bey- 
erly Hills, this magnificent mansion became 
the mecca of all tourists, coming a thousand 
miles for a glimpse of Powell’s Folly. 
When Bill drove his car in front of the gates, 
a photo-electric cell opened the portals as if 
by magic, the inner drive lit up like Santa 
Claus Lane, the garage doors swung wide, and 
the master entered in proper style. When- 
ever anybody else’s headlights hit the photo- 
electric cell the gates also performed, with a 
fine lack of distinction, so that they waved 
back and forth in the breeze almost all night 
long, lights flashed on and off, and the garage 
doors did their pet trick until Bill nearly went’ 
mad. 
Within the house Nick Charles Powell had 
only to press a button to make a wall swing 
back so he could take his daily exercise by 


glancing intimately at his rowing machine. 
A turn of a lever brought beer up through a 
long pipe from the basement, where a vast 
refrigerator had also a capacity for three 
thousands bottles of wine. 

Or he would stroll down and contemplate 
his swimming pool, and by asking one of his 
guests to move over an inch he could reach 
down and feel if the water had been heated to 
a degree suitable to their comfort. 

Actually, the only truly Powell touch to 
this movie mansion was his library, which he 
had managed to fill by diligent search and 
bidding at the more la-de-da auctions, with a 
rare collection of the world’s dullest literature. 
It was his pride and joy to find a book so dull 
as to lull him to sleep just by reading the title. 

“ Tnever was comfortable in the darn place,” 
Bill finally admitted. ‘‘There’s such a thing 
as going too far for your own comfort. I was 
so comfortable I was uncomfortable. 

“Besides, I had too much money tied up 
im) it.” 


Rit is a practical man. He sold his house 
and turned a bit of profit on the deal. Being 
a congenital worrier, the fact that the house 
was all right for a Philo but not so good for 
his pocketbook, was always bothering Bill. 

He is not overly careful with his money, 
but he knows where it has gone and how much 
has stuck with him. 

Like the man on the screen, Bill feels re- 
sponsible for the well-being of other people. 
‘He makes at least two pictures a year at no 
profit to himself, due to the way income taxes 
are figured. 

Most big stars cut down to a few films a 
year for this reason, but Bill goes right ahead. 

“Anyway, it gives employment to a lot of 
| grips, juicers, and exhibitors,” he explains. 

The point is, Bill rather enjoys playing Bill. 

Sometimes the mixture of the off-screen 
and on-screen personality of Powell pulls a 
boomerang. Dick and Ronnie read in an 
article that Bill was “The wittiest man in 
Hollywood.” So they called on him with. the 
serious demand that he produce some wit. 

Bill tried to pass it off with a laugh, but his 
pals sat around like vultures, waiting for him 
/to toss off a quip. As a matter of fact, Bill 
tried to rise to the occasion and pulled off 
some nifties, but Dick and Ronnie greeted his 
‘best efforts with dead pans. What’s more, 
they kept it up for months. 

Bill loves to fish, which gave him one of the 
most amusing sequences in “‘Libeled Lady,” 
wherein he gives a parody of an amateur 
angler, fly-casting for trout. 

“After finishing that picture I flew North 
to join Ronnie in a fishing trip off Vancouver,” 
he relates. ‘‘We fished for salmon for days, 
and never got a nibble. We could look down 
and see the water just boiling with salmon. I 
fear those fish had their minds on other matters. 

“We did, however, catch one fish. That 
one jumped into a dingy tied to the stern of 
our boat.” 

When making a picture, Bill usually takes 
liberties with his dialogue and directors lean 
heavily on him when it comes to making up 
the “‘business’’ to go with the words. He has 
a special flair for a slyly humorous touch. 

And now for a medium long shot, followed 
by an intimate close-up, and we will close 
our case. 

The scene is a second rate night club, the 
picture is “After The Thin Man,” and the 
players are Myrna Loy, Bill Powell, a head- 
waiter and a group of somewhat unsavory 
looking underworld characters. The time is 
New Year’s Eve. 


“What time is it, Nicky?” Myrna asks. 

Weaving ever so slightly, Bill manages to 
focus his gaze upon his watch. 

“Tt’s twenty minutes to twelve, darling. 
Our first New Year’s Eve alone!” 

A loud hail interrupts him. 

“Or maybe I’m mistaken,” Bill adds, one 
eyebrow going up. 

“Hello, Nick! Say, I got the Weasel here, 
see, and he’s on parole, see, and he oughta be 
seen with the right people, see? So I thought 
if we could join youse, see—gee, thanks, Mr. 
Charles!” 

“These men,” says Bill, turning to the head- 
waiter,” are with me, see? 

“Cut! Hey, you put in ‘see,’ ”’ Director Van 
Dyke exclaims, while everyone on the set 
laughs. But come to think of it, that’s a good 
gag. lLet’s keep it in, what? 

There’s no expression on Bill’s serene 
countenance to prove he inserted that word 
for a gag, although Myrna gives him a side- 
wise glance. 

That’s Bill in the movies. 
Charles. 
fused! 


Or rather Nick 
Which is which—now I’m all con- 


yes is a close-up of Bill off the screen. It’s 
another New Year’s Eve—a real one, not a 
movie. Bill drove to Pasadena for this one, 
and in the wee small hours he gathered himself 
and lady fair into his car for the trip to 
Beverly Hills. 

For some reason he couldn’t figure out, the 
telephone poles whizzed past his car like a 
picket fence. Bill shook his head sternly. 
This would never do. But aha, he knew the 
remedy. And a clever one, too—funny no- 
body had thought of the idea before. He 
shifted into second gear and that way he 
couldn’t go too fast. 

Mile after mile he churned along in second. 
Suddenly there was a loud gnashing of gears 
and the smell of burned oil. The rear end had 
burned out. 

They tried thumbing a ride, but there wasn’t 
any traffic. Finally Bill had to walk the girl 
to her home. 

Now I ask you, can’t you just see Nick 
Charles getting into the same scrape in a 
movie starring Bill Powell? 

All of which should indicate something 
about Bill that he only admits when he is 
pretty serious, which is, indeed, seldom. But 
this is it. 


NDERNEATH all the nonsense and the 
pleasures of life, Billis always thinking. He 
thought for a while that it was leisure he 


wanted. So he tried that and found it too 
hollow. 
He thought, subsequently, that it was 


grandeur for which he yearned, so he tried 
the impressive house and the opulent swim- 
ming pool. He hated that, being as real 
a person as he is. 

Now he knows what he wants, and that 
thing is his work. 

When he goes into a production now he 
knows why. When he plays a character, he 
knows why that character acts as he does. 
He gives to his work not only his conventional 
heart and soul, but his brains and imagination 
as well. 

And that, in Hollywood or China, or Lost 
Egg, Texas, is one of those combinations that 
can’t be beat. 

And when with all that, you add the fact 
that you know it is all pretty funny, all the 
ambition and drive and what have you, then 
it’s tops. Tops, or in Hollywood, William 
Powell. 
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KEEP YOUR BABY HEALTHY 


“How to Raise the Baby" By Bernarr Macfadden. Will 
set you on the right track! 

How to feed, clothe, bathe, and exercise your little one. 
Send $2.00 for a copy to 

MACFADDEN BOOK CO., Inc., Dept. 1, 1926 Broadway, New York City 


Use DERMOIL 


THE ONE 
ePOT Li 
TEST Dermoil has 


Generoustrialsize been used by 
25c stamps or coin thousands ot & 
men and women throughout the ® 
country to secure relief from the 

effects of this ugly, stubborn, embarrassing 
scaly skin disease often mistaken for ecze- 
ma. Apply it externally. Non-staining. 
Grateful users report the scales have gone, 


the red patches gradually disappeared and 
their skin became clear again after years of suffer- 
ing with scaly patches. Dermoilis backed by a pos- 
itive agreement to give chronic sufferers definite 
benefit in two weeks time or money is refunded. Beauti- 
fully illustrated book on psoriasis and Dermoil FREE. 
Trial bottle and amazing PROOF OF RESULTS 25c 


| to those who send in druggist’s name and address. Prove 


it yourself no matter how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 


LAKE LABORATORIES 


Box 6, Northwestern Station, Dept. P-6 Detroit, Michigan 


The Most Startling Confession Any Star Ever Made 


went back to the stage to work. I told myself 
I could quit any time I needed to quit. I told 
myself that I had liquor whipped—that I could 
take it or letit alone. That’s the insidious part 
of drinking; a man becomes a—well, I still 
don’t like the word, but there’s no other word 
for it—he becomes a drunkard without realiz- 
ing it. 

“That year gave me the foundation of a 
reputation, here in Hollywood, that I suppose 
I'll never live down. My friends warned me— 
and only succeeded in arousing my stubborn- 
ness. They told me I’d kill myself in Holly- 
wood if I drank so much in public. So I made 
it a point to drink in the most public places I 
could find. Well, at least I wasn’t a hypocrite! 
Call me a fool, for I deserve it, but give me 
credit for that one virtue. 

“When I came back to the screen, in 1932, 
to play in ‘Blessed Event,’ I had the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. The picture was a smash 
hit, the part was tailored-to-measure for me, 
and I was in demand. 


Be) I threw the opportunity away—not in 

aday,notina month, but by ayear’s steady 
drinking. I couldn’t let the liquor alone and I 
kept adding to the reputation that I’d acquired 
during my first year here. And what I didn’t 
add, by my own follies, Hollywood’s gossips 
added for me. The rumor-mongers of this 
town are a pack of human wolves. Give them 
a seed of truth and they cultivate it so dili- 
gently that in a day’s time they succeed in 
raising aforest. If I took a drink, they had me 
wallowing in the gutter, if I was fifteen minutes 
late on the set for any reason, they had me 
listed as drunk and missing for a week. 

“But, mind you, I’m not trying to alibi. I 
have no just brief against them, for God knows, 
I gave them plenty of seed to plant. I’m not 
trying to dodge the blame for my own actions. 
But I do make this point—whenever I heard 
some lie featuring my name, I was fool enough 
to overlook the underlying fact that my own 
folly was responsible. Instead, I grew bitter 
toward the industry and the town and the 
people. 

“T began to drink alone—and that’s the be- 
ginning of the end for any man. 

“The net result was that the producers 
started turning thumbs down on me. 
“Tracy’s a good actor—but you can’t trust him 
He'll delay production .. .’ 
I knew that was happening—but I was 
just stubborn enough to tell myself that I 
didn’t give a damn. 

I didn’t realize the essential differ- 
ence between the stage and the screen. 

“T didn’t think that an actor in 
pictures can’t burn the candle at both ends for 
the very simple reason that he is on call at eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning when his close- 
ups will inevitably tell the story of the ‘night 
before.’ ” 

The Adoree rounded the point of Anacapa 
and heeled over before the 
Lee 


to stay sober. 
Sure, 


“Vou see, 


stop to 


freshening wind. 


Tracy lashed the wheel and ran forward, 
as sure-footed as a cat on the slanting, pitching 
deck, to trim the slatting jib 

“T suppose you remember the famous 
Mexico City episode during the filming of 
‘Viva Villa,’ ” he said, as he returned and again 
took the wheel ‘The wildest exaggerations 


When I came 


were circulated and published. 
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back to Hollywood, I heard that I had-stood.on 
a hotel balcony, naked, and deliberately in- 
sulted the Mexican flag. 

“That was a lie. But, on the other hand, 
it wasn’t a lie that I was drunk. Andit was 
true that I struck a Mexican officer who came 
to the hotel room, where we were drinking, to 
ask us to make less noise. 

“That cost me a long-term contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. And I’m sure it 
caused me to be blacklisted with the other 
studios for a time, because I couldn’t get 
another job in Hollywood until after I had 
gone to New York and played on the stage for 
several months. 

“Vou’d think that a jolt like that would 
have been enough to bring even me to my 
senses. But it didn’t—it didn’t have any more 
effect on me than a elogen other jams that I’d 
been in. 

““Now listen, because this is important. It’s 
the only preachment I have to make against 
drinking but it’s so serious an indictment that 
it’s sufficient to keep me on the wagon for the 
rest of my life. It’s this: 

“When any man has been drinking long 
enough, he reaches a state in which nothing 
else matters but whiskey. He loses interest in 
everything else in life. And I’d reached that 


state. I had been ambitious; I wasn’t any 
longer. I just didn’t care, actively, about any- 
thing. 


“The ban that had been erected against me 
was dropped after I came back from New York, 
and I had plenty of attractive offers, offers that 
I should have accepted and would have jumped 
at a year or two before. But I turned most of 
them down. 

“T was like aman ina coma. I was lazy. I 
just wanted people to let me alone. On several 
occasions I asked my agent to take me off his 
list for months at a time. 

“And I spent those months drinking, by my- 
self. I didn’t want the society of people. I 
didn’t want company when I was drinking. 
People annoyed me—some wanted to drink too 
fast; some wanted to drink too slowly. I 
wanted to drink in exactly the way that I 
enjoyed the most. 


AY after day, I’d take a bottle of liquor to 

my hotel room, sit down with a book or a 
magazine, and deliberately get drunk. Before 
long the type would blur, before long the room 
would start growing foggy, but I’d keep on 
until I quietly passed out on the bed. 

“And, when I awoke the next morning, the 
first thing I reached for was the bottle and the 
glass. 

“LT’ve noticed that, almost invariably, the 
confirmed drinker who finally breaks the chains 
of his habit and reasserts himself will tell you 
that some specific incident, some profound 
regret or Some tremendous new incentive, was 
responsible for his sudden resolve. 

“That was not so in my case. 

“The thing that saved me from going on for 
the rest of my life as an habitual drunkard was 
this: 

“The conviction gradually formed in my 
mind that whiskey had me whipped! 

“That should have been obvious?  Cer- 
tainly, and it is obvious now—but you've got 
to take into consideration the peculiar, devious 
egotism that governs any man who is letting a 


habit. make him its slave. 
to an unusual degree. No matter how con- 
sistently I'd been drinking, I had never failed 
to assure myself that I could ‘take it or let it 
alone.’ 

“T didn’t quit drinking because I considered 
the use of whiskey immoral, or unrighteous. [ 
quit because one day, lying in bed recovering 
from a week-long spree, I suddenly began to 
review the things I had lost. 

“T looked around for my ambition and 
couldn’t find it. I tried to recall the great joy 
that I had once had in my work, and discoy- 
ered that I had lost the ability to feel that joy. 
My nerves were shot; my energy was shot; I 
had lost interest in things. 

“T Jay there for thirty-six hours, thinking it 
out. And over and over I kept telling myself, 
“Tracy, from now on you’ve got to be terrified 
of liquor. It’s the one thing on earth that’s got 
you licked!’ 


OSE then and there I made up my mind 

to quit. Instead of telling myself that I 
was strong enough to refuse liquor in the 
future, I told myself that I was too weak to 
accept a drink. 

““Tracy,’ I said, ‘you’re never going to take 
another drink i 
one offers you a single highball and tells you 
that there isn’t another drink within ten miles, 
you're going to refuse that one drink, just the 
same. If you take it, you’ll walk ten miles to 
get more!’ 

“T went to see my doctor and had a thorough 
physical examination. By some miracle, I was 
still in pretty fair condition—and that report 
was an added incentive for me to keep my 
resolution. It gave me a foundation to build 
on. 

“T started spending more and more time on 
this boat. Instead of having a big crew and 
leaving all of the work to them, I carry a 
skipper and a cook and do my full share of the 
labor with the canvas. 

“Tast summer I entered the Adoree in the 
Santa Monica to Honolulu race. Thirty some 
days at sea, drinking in the salt air, working 
like a dog during the day and tumbling ex- 
hausted into my bunk at night. And not a 
drop of liquor on board! 

“And I came back feeling like a new man. 
I’m living again. I’ve acquired a new interest 
in my work. For the first time in years, I look 
forward every morning to the first scene on 
schedule. 

“Tm taking an interest in things—discov- 
ering that life holds a lot of real happiness, 
excitement and sport that isn’t connected with 
a highball glass. And I’ma better actor. I’ve 
acquired a new brand of self conic eae I feel 
things more keenly.” 

He paused and looked again down the com- 
panionway. 

“No,” he said, “he doesn’t need to dodge 
around corners to have his drink. Ive quit— 
and quit for good. Life is a matter of con- 
trasts. And when I compare myself, today, 
with myself, yesterday, I have no urge to turn 
back the calendar. 

“Vou can write this down as gospel—that 
guy Tracy’s been a damned fool, but he’s 
through being a fool. His conscience doesn’t 
hurt, but he’s scared—scared to death—of 
liquor!” ; 


I had that egotism 
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New Tricks for ie New oar 
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Myrna Loy’s part is 
centered for formal 
occasions. It offers 
a variation of the 
same sweeping lines 
off the forehead seen 
in the hair-style be- 
low. Ringlet curls 
tend to soften an oth- 
erwise severe mode 


didn’t like. So Joan, the ingenious, mixed 
about two-thirds of lipstick with one-third 
vaseline and, with a Chinese paint brush, drew 
on the shape she thought most becoming and 
filled itin. Very becoming it is, too. 

Nothing, of course, creates a new personality 
like a new coiffure. 

Claudette Colbert has her own ideas about 
hairdressing. She says that no matter what 
kind of a forehead you have, bangs improve it. 
If your brow is too low, she recommends that 
you wear your bangs very fluffy and coming 
out from the forehead in the manner that 
Hepburn wears hers. If your forehead is too 
high, keep the bangs fairly straight and flat 
but not long enough to cover the eyebrows. 

Sit down and take inventory. If your eyes 
are good, play them up. If the shape of your 
face is pleasing, let it be seen. If you have 


lovely skin don’t hide it under layers of make- 
up. There are any number of tricks that you 
can employ to highlight your good points and 
minimize your bad ones. 

Let your most important New Years’ reso- 
lution be to create a new and more attractive 


self. You will find that good grooming and 
the consciousness that you have done your 
cleverest by your physical attributes will 
make you more aware of your own charm and 
give you a feeling of self-assurance. 


For the busy girl, the business woman, the 
woman whose time is limited, we have pre- 
pared a new leaflet 


“Beauty in Boxes.” 
Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Carolyn Van Wyck, PHotoptay, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Joan Bennett's 
youthful coiffure 
sweeps upward 
and backward, ac- 
centing her lovely 
forehead and 
deepset eyes. Try 
it if you think you 
can afford to so 
expose your face 


Keep tabs on yourself. Establish regu- 
lar habits of elimination. Most doc- 
tors agree this is for your own 
well-being. 

If more than one day goes by, take an 
Olive Tablet just as an aid to Nature. 


You'll find Olive Tablets excellent 
for this purpose. Mild, gentle, the 
formula of an eminent Ohio physician, 
they are used in thousands of homes as 
a standard proprietary. 

Keep them on your bathroom shelf 
and caution the whole family to use 
them the night before the second day. 
Three sizes, 15¢,30¢,60¢. Alldruggists. 


SKIN 


For EVERYONE 


————— 


New—Stimulex, amazing 3-minute facial 
ends blackheads, pimples, deep pores, 
etc. Assures lovely, glowing complexion 
by stimulating circulation and removing 
undersurface impurities. 


FREE Liberal trial size Stimulex sent 
if you enclose 10c to help cover 
cost of packing and postage. Write today. 


SHIRLEY WARD PRODUCTS 
913 Walnut Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


| LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Do some- 
thing to secure quick relief. Write 
today for New Booklet—*THE LIEPE 
METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 
It tells about Varicose Veins, Varicose 
Ulcers, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg, 
Eczema. Liepe Method works while you 

— walk, More than 40 years of success. 
Praised and endorsed by thousands. FREE 


DS, 3284 N. G Bay Ave., 
oe ETDS Milwaukee, Wis. ii BOOKLET 


NO UNSIGHTLY 


DANDRUFF 


To Ruin Her Beauty, Charm, Style! 

Her secret is GLOVER’S 

| —and her hair is the envy 
of all! Nothing like this 
famous Medicine to com- 
bat Dandruff and exces- 
sive Falling Hair. Mil- 
lions use it. Start today 
with Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and shampoo 
with Glover's Medicated 

| Soap. Sold at all drug- 

| gists. Hairdressers give 

Glover’s Treatments. 


IGLOVERS 


MANGE 


MEDICINE 


Simone Simon—Pronounced Problem Child 


Marshall and Ruth Chatterton, Simone was at 
once the most sought after young lady in town. 

When the studio tried to find her for sittings 
and interviews, Simone enjoyed the last laugh. 
They were informed she was on the verge of 
pneumonia, coupled with a dash of appendi- 
citis, yet executives would encounter her that 
same night dancing at the Trocadero! Next 
day a phone call to Simone would reveal she 
had one foot in an ambulance, yet an hour 
later she would turn up at the tennis matches 
and appear that evening in fine fettle for the 
preview of “ Dodsworth.” 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 | 


sort of through the nose, giving it a nasal 
twang on the g string. 

By the time Simone went into “Ladies in 
Love” she had learned a few lessons from the 
book labeled ‘“‘ How to Get Along with People.” 
With particular attention to the chapter on 
handling temperamental directors. She was a 
perfect little lamb. 

To make sure that murder, mayhem and 
other acts of hostility did not break loose on 
the sound stage where four stars were at work 
—Janet Gaynor, Loretta Young, Constance 
Bennett and Simone Simon—the studio barred 


Keep this under your hat, pal! Here is the picture of the irrepressible Simone 
snapped by Hyman Fink under the amusing circumstances you read about. 
She and Max Constant, the Frer.ch aviator, are having fun at the Clover Club 


During this hide and seek, Hyman Fink, 
PsoropLay’s demon photographer, snapped 
her in the midst of one of her gravest illnesses, 
and Simone gave him a broad wink when he 
snapped the shutter. It was more than a wink, 
it was an impish leer! 

Now the studio began to give her a terrific 
build-up. 


HEN Darryl Zanuck goes to town on a 
star or production, there are no halfway 


measures. From one end of the land to the 
other, billboards shrieked the triumph of 
Simone Simon. Magazines and newspapers 


featured the French typhoon with a whirlwind 
blast 


Simone Simon—pronounced Si-moan_ Si- 
moan! 

Simone read the ads and wrinkled her 
retrousse nos¢ 

“So much bother,’ she remarked, “when 
they could have spelled my name as it is on 
my birth certificate Simonne. Simonne is a 
common girl’s name in France, like Yvonne.” 

We asked her to pronounce it for us 

“Okay. Simone That is easy Seeemon 
My last name, Simon; that is easy, too 
Seemongh.” 

Not so easy, though, unless you know how 
the French pronounce that final consonant 
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all visitors. Even reporters were kept from 
crawling through a keyhole, which is remark- 
able. 

Actually nothing happened 

“T did not even see Janet Gaynorand Loretta 
Young,” Simone said ‘We had no scenes to- 
gether.” 

Those who expected hair-pulling were dis- 
appointed. After the preview Hollywood was 
divided into three camps. The pro-Gaynors 
said it was her picture. Others said Connie 
Bennett walked off with all the honors. The 
Young fans gave the picture to Loretta. 

But where was little Simone? 

Sad to relate, Simone was rather lost in the 
shuffle. The fat parts had gone to the aforesaid 
three clever actresses, and the white hope of the 
20th Century-Fox lot was left holding a small 
bag of peanuts. 

That half million spent in billboards must 
have given several people a severe headache at 
this point in the checkered career of Mlle. 
Simone. 

In all fairness to Simone, you can’t do much 
with a part where you are part guttersnipe and 
part moron. She had to characterize a peasant 
child determined to grab Connie’s boy friend 
by fair means or foul, and she succeeds in the 
simplest fashion—by direct attack. The audi- 
ence resents her, feeling that Connie has him 


And in this unenviable position, Simone 
Simon stands today. Whether she will bounce 
tight back remains to be seen. 


CHE has the most astonishing ups and downs 
~ ever recorded in so brief a space of Holly- 
wood history. Simone has gained great 
personal popularity in the colony, but her posi- 
tion among the fans is uncertain. 

After “Girl’s Dormitory,” with all the ads 
featuring Simone and the pronunciation of her 
name, Herbert Marshall was credited with a 
quip which was widely quoted. Seems he 
answered a call from the studio casting office 
with this: “This is Herbert Marshall —pro- 
nounced Simone Simon!” 

They’ve changed that a trifle now. 
(Simone Simon, pronounced Doubtful). 

If present plans go through, however, Simone 
may yet knock the country for a complete loop. 
The studio has announced she will do “Sev- 
enth Heaven,” the picture play that made 
Janet Gaynor famous. 

Janet wants Simone to take her old réle, 
hat of Diane. She believes Simone can pick 
up the torch and carry it to new heights. Janet 
would not want to remake that picture herself. 

But young Simone still believes there are 
seventh heavens to be found. 

“The studio ran off that picture for me the 
other night,” she said. “TI cannot find words 
to express my admiration of Janet. And the 
way she showed her love—so clear, so pure and 
fine!” 

Certainly the studio is going to try again. 
And just as certainly Simone is a real person- 
ality, much more moving than the Anna Sten 
whom Goldwyn tried to manufacture, much 
younger than the Mady Christians whom 
Metro tried to put across, much more glamor- 
ous than anyone of the half dozen starlets 
Paramount is trying to launch. 

Actually she is a girl with fire and romance 
and undoubted talent. And even, if at times, 
she disturbs her studio, you must grant her 
this: 

She restores to Hollywood color and humor 
and excitement, qualities that today’s well- 
behaved business-like stars seldom show—hit 
qualities which the world always needs and 
always adores. 

Good luck, Simone. 
much for you 


It’s 


We are really very 


NEWS FLASH !!! 


Barbara Stanwyck’s divorce 
decree becomes final New 
Year’s Eve. All Hollywood is 
wondering about Robert Tay- 
lor’s feelings on this subject. 


Worst flu epidemic in years 
hit Columbia. Chester Morris, 
Walter Connelly, Lione! 
Stander all had it. 


{ 


Fashion Letter for January 
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the year ’round. “What is more lovely,” he 
said, ‘than a russet brown and yellow print 
under a mink coat? Or a black and white 
print trimmed with silver fox to give it a 
wintry look? It is fun to slip out of a heavy 
dark wrap at home, after a long day out in 
bad weather, and show the lovely multi- 
colored bouquets on your printed silk frock. 
It is cheerful. It is good.” 


FEW seasons ago I remember seeing 

Heather Thatcher in New York for the 
first time. It was at one of those smart 
parties where everyone was gowned in the 
usual heavy winter fabrics—lamés, velvets 
and furs in rich dark colors. In came Heather, 
like a California sunbeam, her fair hair flashing, 
her deep blue eyes laughing, her skin a golden 
brown. Her dress was a clean azure-blue and 
white silk print, made on simple lines. The 
effect was like coming suddenly upon a flash 
of sunny wild flowers in the snow; it was as 
though someone had opened a window in that 
rather stuffy room, and let in a sunwarmed 
breeze. 

Kalloch also has ideas about winter jewels. 
Gobs of carnelian or jade, he believes, go bet- 
ter with out-of-door semi-sport clothes, while 
for winter, diamonds in lacy settings are ap- 
propriate. Old paste certainly looks better in 
a cozy candle-lit drawing room, at tea time, 
than it does out of doorsin the sun. There is 
a lot of wisdom in this theory, I think. 

The evenings I love best in Hollywood are 
the informal little dinners of not more than six 
or eight people. We had such an evening 
recently at Gloria Swanson’s home. Her 
house has a spacious old-world atmosphere, 
with its high ceilings, great open fireplaces, and 
beautifully chosen furniture. I was the first 
to arrive; I always am. Gloria came running 
down to greet me. More thoughtfully beautiful 


than she has ever been, she had chosen a simple 
black crépe informal dinner dress as a back- 
ground for silver jewelry. Round her neck, on 
a long chain, was a circular, cut-out plaque of 
silver from which dangled tiny silver balls. 
One wrist inches with 
nautch girl silver bangles, fringed with the 
same little silver balls; the other wrist had two 
close-fitting flat Indian bracelets of silver. A 
ring, with a tassel of silver shot, added its 
tinkle to the musical chime of the bangles as 
she moved her charming hands. 

All this may sound like over-emphasis of 
ornament, but combined with the solid black 
of her dress it was perfectly in place. -Through 
her belt she had pulled a huge black chiffon 
handkerchief with a great initial in red em- 
broidered on it. 
kid sandals over the thinnest stockings I have 
ever seen. The coral of her toenails matched 
her fingertips and lipstick. 

Another friend of mine, the wife of a| 
famous director, wore a very short flaring- 
skirted frock of black taffeta. The short 
sleeves were full and crisp, the belt of patent 
leather. Her ornaments part of her 
collection of green jade and gold. 


was covered, wide, 


She wore very open silver 


were 
| 


E had our first course in an angle of the 

living room, for those who wanted a 
cocktail. An enormous platter holding seven 
or eight dozen oysters on cracked ice was in 
the center of the circular table. Then there 
was a tureen of solid foie gras, and a plate of 
thin buttered black bread to spread it on. 
It was hard to leave that table and go on to! 
the dining room, but Gloria said it always) 
seems to be. If you want to know what we| 
talked about it was mostly about an expedi- 
tion to the Gobi desert and what it had re- 
vealed. Not very Hollywood, you will say?) 
On the contrary, very Hollywood, as I know it. | 


Paula Stone, Fred’s blonde daughter, and Denny Moore, Warners’ player, out 


tor some fun at the Biltmore Bowl. 
like the real thing. 


These two are inseparable, and it looks 
Paula certainly is acting in a most domestic way 
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NEW YORK’S. 
BEST HOTEL 


Here you may enjoy a comfortable 2-room 
suite at the price of most single rooms. 


PARLOR, BEDROOM AND BATH 
$500 PER DAY 1 or 2 PERSONS 


LARGEST SINGLE ROOMS IN NEW YORK 
with bath 


$350 up per day 


Radio, combination tub and shower, 

circulating ice water, swimming 

pool and gymnasium free to guests. 
x ok ok 


Dining—Dancing—Smart Entertainment 


Cocoanut Grove 


NEW YORK’S FAVORITE RENDEZVOUS 


ark (Entral 


56th STREET at 7th AVENUE 


Weld more firmly the bond of fellowship in your club 
with « dignified emblem—s symbol of its purpose~ 


mi 


reminder of responsibility, that all members will ky 
r 

197 be proud to wear. 300 beautiful modern designs OY 
I Write Today for Free 1937 Catalog! 


ASTIAN BROS., CO. 


141 BASTIAN BLOG ROCHESTERW. ¥. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up’’. Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Die alls by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else c2oc. 

DS 


Casts of Current Pictures 


“BORN TO DANCE"'—M-G-M.—From a story 
by Jack McGowan, Sid Silvers and B. G. DeSylva. 
Screen play by Jack McGowan and Sid Silvers. 
Directed by Roy Del Ruth. The cast: Nora Paige, 
Eleanor Powell; Ted Barker, James Stewart; Lucy 
James, Virginia Bruce; Jenny Saks, Una Merkel; 
“Gunn Saks, Sid Silvers; ‘‘Peppy” Turner, 
Frances Langford; Captain Dingby, Raymond Wal- 
burn: McKay, Alan Dinehart; ‘* Mush” Tracy, Buddy 
Ebsen; Acrobats, William and Joe Mandel; Sally Saks, 
Juanita Quigley; Georges and Jalna, by themselves; 
Policeman, Reginald Gardiner; The Foursome, J. 
Marshall Smith, L. Dwight Snyder, Jay Johnson and 
Del Porter. 


“CAMILLE"—M-G-M.—From the play and 
novel by Alexandre Dumas. Screen play_by Zoe 
Akins, Frances Marion and James Hilton. Directed 
by George Cukor. The cast: Marguerite, Greta 
Garbo; Armand, Robert Taylor; Monsieur Duval, 
Lionel Barrymore; Nichetie, Elizabeth Allan; Nanine, 
Jessie Ralph; Baron De Varville, Henry Daniell; 
Olympe, Lenore Ulric; Prudence, Laura Hope Crews; 
Gaston, Rex O'Malley; Gustave, Russell Hardie; 
Saint Gaudens, E. E. Clive; Henri, Douglas Walton; 
Corinne, Marion Ballou; Marie Jeanette, Joan Brodel; 
Louise, June Wilkins; Valentin, Fritz Leiber, Jr.; 
Madame Duval, Elsie Esmonds. 


Brennan; Evvie Glasgow,¥Andrea Leeds; Tony Sch- 
werke, Frank Shields; Karie, Mady Christians; Emma 
Louise Glasgow, Mary Nash; Gunner Gallagher, Clem 
Bevans; Sid LeMaire, Edwin Maxwell; Josie, Cecil 
Cunningham; Gubbins, Harry Bradley; Stewart, Rollo 
Lloyd; Hewitt, Charles Halton; Chore Boy, Phillip 
Cooper; Goodnow, Al K. Hall. 


“COUNTRY GENTLEMEN” —REPUBLIC.— 
From the story by Milton Raison, Jack Harvey and 
Jo Graham. Screen play by Joseph Hoffman and 
Gertrude Orr. Directed by Ralph Staub. The cast: 
Hamilton, Ole Olsen; Williams, Chic Johnson; Gertie, 
Joyce Compton; Mrs. Heath, Lila Lee; Grayson, 
Pierre Watkin; Martin, Donald Kirke; Briggs, Ray 
Corrigan; Billy Heath, Sammy McKim; First Deputy, 
Wade Boetler; Second Deputy, Ivan Miller; Lawyer, 
Olin Howland; Chief of Police, Frank Sheridan; 
Shorty, Harry Harvey; Chuck, Joe Cunningham; Dog, 
Prince. 


“EASY TO TAKE’’—PaRAMounT.—From the 
original story by Wayne Kilbourne. Screen play by 
Virginia Van Upp. Directed by Glenn Tryon. The 
cast: Donna Westlake, Marsha Hunt; Rodney, John 
Howard; Doc Kraft, Eugene Pallette; Gwen, Marilyn 
Knowlden; Judd, Robert Kreig; Wilbur Westlake, 


Warners believe that ‘Black Legion,” based on the activities of masked gangs 
in the United States, will be as startling and true to life as “I Am A Fugitive” 


and “Black Fury.” 


“CAN THIS BE DIXIE''—TwentIetH CENTURY- 


Fox.—Based on a story by Lamar Trotti and George 
Marshall The cast: Peg Gurgle, Jane Withers; Rob- 
ert E. Lee Gurgle, Slim Summerville; Virginia Peach- 


tree, Helen Wood; Ulysses S. 
Miss Beauregard Peachtree, Sara Haden; Colonel Rob- 
erl Ik. Lee Peachtree, Claude Gillingwater; Longstreet 
Buller, Donald Cook; Sheriff N. B. F. Rider, James 
3urke; Ed Grant, Jed Prouty; Lizzie, Hattie Mc- 
Daniel; Jeff Davis Brunch, Troy Brown. 


Sherman, Thomas Beck; 


“‘CHAMPAGNE WALTZ" PARAMOUNT. — 
From a story by Billy Wilder and H.S. Kraft. Screen 
play by Don Hartman and Frank Butler. Directed 
by A. Edward Sutherland The cast: Elsa Strauss, 
Gladys Swarthout; Buzzy Bellew, Fred MacMurray; 
Happy Gallagher, Jack Oakie; Larry, Veloz; Yolanda, 
Yolanda; Countess, Vivienne Osborne; Karl Leiberlich, 
Frank Forest; Max Snellinek, Herman Bing; Frank 
Strauss, Fritz Leiber; Flip, Benny Baker; Mr. Scrib- 
ner, James Burke; Mr Maude Eburne; 
Waiter, Ernest Cossart; Ivanovitch, Michael Visaroff; 
Hugo, Maurice Ca 


Scribner, 


“COME AND GET IT" 
From the novel by Edna Ferber 
Furthman and Jane Murfin. Directed by Howard 
Hawke and William Wyler The cast: Barney Gla 
gow, Edward Arnold; Richard Glasgow, Joel McCrea; 
Lotta Margan, Frances Farmer; Swan Bostrom, Walter 
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UNITED ARTISTS 
Screen play by Jule 


Humphrey Bogart is told to do or die by Joseph Sawyer 


Douglas Scott; Miss Higgle, Jan Duggan; Man’ 
William Ruhl; Harry, Jonathan Hale; Mrs. Ferry, 
Josephine Whitell. 


“FLYING HOSTESS’'’—UniversaL.—From the 
original story by George Sayre. Screen play by 
Brown Holmes, Harvey Gates and Harry Clork. 
Directed by Murray Roth. The cast: Hal Cunnine- 
ham, William Gargan; Helen Brooks, Judith Barrett; 
Guy Edwards, William Hall; Phyllis Crawford, Astrid 
Allwyn; Edna Mulcahy, Ella Logan; Joe Williams, 
Andy Devine; Earl Spencer, Addison Randall; Marion 
Beatty, Marla Shelton; Pilot, Michael Loring; Miss 
Davis, Mary Alice Rice; Ticket Clerk, Art Singley; 
Woman Ticket Buyers, Isabel Lamal and Mae Wal- 
lace; Doctor, Richard Tucker; Attendants, George 
Cooper and Allen Fox; Pilot, Captain Campbell; 
Ambulance Driver, Donald Kerr. 


_ “FUGITIVE IN _ THE SKY"'—Warners.—Orig- 
inal screen play by George Bricker. Directed by Nick 
Grinde. The cast: Rifa Moore, Jean Muir; ‘ Killer" 
Madsen, Howard Phillips; Agatha Ormsby, Mary 
Treen; Charles Holmberg, Gordon Hart; Mrs. Tristo, 
Nedda Harrigan; Spike Hoolihan, Joe Cunningham; 
Steve Fanning, Charles Foy; Henry Staeger, Spencer 
Charters; Terry Brewer, Warren Hull; Autumn Day, 
Winifred Shaw; Bob While, Gordon Oliver; Mike 
Phelan, John Litel; Kid Gouch, John Kelly; Johnny 
Martin, Carlyle Moore, Jr.; Ronald DeWitt ITI, Don 
Barclay; Martha Staeger, Lillian Harmer. 


“GARDEN OF ALLAH, THE’’—Setznicxk In- 
TERNATIONAL.—From the book by Robert Hichens. 
Screen play by W. P. Lipscomb and Lynn Riggs. 
Directed by Richard Boleslawski. The cast: Domini 
Enfilden, Marlene Dietrich; Boris Androvsky, Charles 
Boyer; Count Anteoni, Basil Rathbone; Father Rou- 
bier, C. Aubrey Smith; Irena, Tilly Losch; Batouch, 
Joseph Schildkraut; Sand Diviner, John Carradine; 
De Trevignac, Alan Marshal; Mother Superior, Lucille 
Watson; Hadj, Henry Brandon. 


“GENERAL SPANKY’’—Hat Roacu.— Original 
story and screen play by Richard Flourney, Hal 
Yates and John Guedel. Directed by Fred New- 
meyer. The cast: Spanky, Spanky McFarland; Mar- 
shall Valient, Phillips Holmes; Yankee General, Ralph 
Morgan; Simmons, Ifving Pichel; Louella, Rosina 
Lawrence; Buckwheat, Billie Thomas; Alfalfa, Carl 
Switzer; Overseer, Robert Middlemass; Boat Captain, 
yames Burtis; Cornelia, Louise Beavers; Henry, Will- 
lam Best. 


“GO WEST YOUNG MAN’’—Mayjor-Para- 
MOUNT.—Based on the play by Lawrence Riley. 
Screen play by Mae West. Directed by Henry Hath- 
away. The cast: Mavis Arden, Mae West; Morgan, 
Warren William; Bud, Randolph Scott; Francis X. 
O' Hennessy, Lyle Talbot; Ma Struthers, Alice Brady; 
Gladys, Isabel Jewell; Aunt Kate, Elizabeth Patter- 
son; Joyce, Margaret Perry; Professor Rigby, Etienne 
Girardot; Clyde, Maynard Holmes; French Maid, 
Alice Ardell; Nicodemus, Nicodemus. 


“HIDEAWAY GIRL’’—ParamountT.—Based on 
a story by David Garth. Screen play by Joseph 
Moncure March and Eddie Welch. Directed by 
George Archainbaud. The cast: Mike, Robert Cum- 
mings; Joni, Shirley Ross; Helen, Martha Raye; 
Muriel, Wilma Francis; Tom, Louis DaPron; Colette, 
Elizabeth Russell; Count de Montaigne, Monroe Ows- 
ley; Freddie, Ray Walker; Bugs, Ed Brophy. 


“JUNGLE PRINCESS, THE’’—ParamMounT.— 
Screen play by Cyril Hume, Gerald Geraghty and 
Gouverneur Morris. Directed by William Thiele. 
The cast: Ulah, Dorothy Lamour; Christopher 
Powell, Ray Milland; Van Kraken, Akim Tamiroff; 
Norton, Hugh Buckler; Ava, Molly Lamont; Frank, 
Lynne Overman; Nelon, Mala; Ulah’s Grandfather, 
Bernard Seigle; Ulah (As a child), Sally Martin; 
Malay Hunter, Richard Terry; Head Man of Tribe, 
Nick Shaid; Head Tribesman, Dan Crimmins. 


“LOVE LETTERS OF A STAR’’—UNIVERSAL.— 
From a story by Rufus King. Screen play by Lewis 
R. Foster, Milton Carruth and James Mulhauser. 
Directed by Lewis R. Foster and Milton Carruth. 
The cast: John Aldrich, Henry Hunter; Lydia Todd, 
Polly Rowles; Lieutenant Valcour, C. Henry Gordon; 
Charley Warren, Walter Coy; Chester Blodgett, Hobart 
Cavanaugh; Jenny Aldrich, Mary Alice Rice; Mere- 
dith Landers, Ralph Forbes; Veronica Todd, Alma 
Krueger; Arfemus Todd, Samuel S. Hinds; Sigurd 
Repellen, Rollo Lloyd; Chef, Zeni Vatori; Mabel 
Blodgett, Virginia Brissac; Officer Stevens, Olin How- 
ard; Captain Hutton, John Hamilton; Caplain Daws, 
Reynolds Denniston; Chuck, Warren Hymer; Hotch- 
kiss, Halliwell Hobbes; Hobbs, Pierre Watkin. 


“MAD HOLIDAY ’'—M-G-M.—Suggested by a 
story by Joseph Santley. Screen play by Florence 
Ryerson and Edgar Allan Woolf. Directed by George 
B. Seitz. The cast: Philip Trent, Edmund Lowe; 
Peter Dean, Elissa Landi; Mrs. Kinney, ZaSu Pitts; 
Mert Morgan, Ted Healy; Williams, Edmund Gwenn; 
Donovan, Edgar Kennedy; Li Tat, Soo Yong; Ben 
Kelvin, Walter Kingsford; Caplain Bromley, Herbert 
Rawlinson; ‘‘Cokey Joe" Ferris, Raymond Hatton; 
Ning, Rafaela Ottiano; Mr. Kinney, Harlan Briggs; 
Hendrick Van Mier, Gustav Von Seyffertitz. 


“PENNIES FROM HEAVEN’™'—CocumBia.— 
Screen play by Jo Swerling. Directed by Norman 
McLeod. The cast: Larry, Bing Crosby; Susan, 
Madge Evans; Palsy, Edith Fellows; Gramp, Donald 
Meek; Hart, John Gallaudet; Henry, Louis Arm- 
strong; Crowbar, Tom Dugan; Miss Howard, Nana 
Bryant; Warden, Charles Wilson; Concessionaire, 
Harry Tyler; Carmichael, William Stack; Mr. Briggs, 
Tom Ricketts. 


“PIGSKIN PARADE"'—TwEntTIeETH CENTURY- 
Fox.—Based on a story by Arthur Sheekman, Nat 
Perry and Mark Kelly. Screen play by Harry Tug- 
end, Yack Yellen and William Conselman. Directed 
by David Butler. The cast: Amos Dodd, Stuart 
Erwin; Chip Carson, Johnnie Downs; Sally Saxon, 
Arline Judge; Laura Watson, Betty Grable; Bessie 
Winters, Patsy Kelly; Slug Winters, Jack Haley; 
Yacht Club Boys, Themselves; Ginger Jones, Dixie 
Dunbar; Tommy Barker, Tony Martin; Sairy Dodd, 
Judy Garland; Biff Bentley, Fred Kohler, Jr.; Morti- 
mer Matthews, Grady Sutton; Herbert Van Dyke, 
Elisha Cook, Jr.; Baggage Master, Si Jenks. 


“PLOT THICKENS, THE’’—RKO-Rap1o.— 
From a story by Stuart Palmer. Screen play by 
Clarence Upson Young. Directed by Ben Holmes. 
The cast: Oscar Piper, James Gleason; Hildegarde 
Withers, ZaSu Pitts; Robert Wilkins, Owen Davis, Jr.; 
Alice Stevens, Louise Latimer; Kendall, Arthur Ayles- 
worth; Joe, Paul Fix; John Carter, Richard Tucker; 
Marie, Barbara Barondess; Jim, James Donlan; Dag- 
mar, Agnes Anderson; Robbins, Oscar Apfel. 


“REUNION’’—TwWENnNTIETH CENTURY-FOX.— 
Based on a story by Bruce Gould. Screen play by 
Sam Hellman, Gladys Lehman and Sonya Levien. 
Directed by Norman Taurog. The cast: The Quin- 
tuplets—Dr. John Luke, Jean Hersholt; Mary Mac- 
Kenzie, Rochelle Hudson; Gloria Sheridan, Helen Vin- 
son; Constable Jim Ogden, Slim Summerville; Tony 
Luke, Robert Kent; Nurse Katherine Kennedy, Dor- 
othy Peterson; Asa Wyatt, John Qualen; Governor 
Phillip Crandall, Alan Dinehart; Charles Renard, J. 
Edward Bromberg; Ellie, Sara Haden; Sir Basil 
Crawford, Montagu Love; Dr. Richard Sheridan, Tom 
Moore; Rusty, George Ernest; Mrs. Martha Crandall, 
Katherine Alexander; Janet Fair, Esther Ralston; 
Sam Fisher, Julius Tannen; Jake, George Chandler; 
Editor, Edward McWade; Mrs. Barton, Maude 
Eburn; Mrs. Williams, Grace Hayle; Baby Williams, 
Joan Howard; Mrs. Simms, Claudia Coleman; Sadie, 
Hattie McDaniel. 


“SMARTEST GIRL IN TOWN"’—RKO-Rapio. 
—From the story by Muriel Scheck and H. S. Kraft. 
Screen play by Viola Brothers Shore. Directed by 
Joseph Santley. The cast: Dick Smith, Gene Ray- 
mond; Frances Cooke, Ann Sothern; Gwen, Helen 
Broderick; Philbean, Eric Blore; Torine, Erik Rhodes; 
Terry, Harry Jans; Murphy, Frank Jenks; Escorts, 
Alan Curtis and Edward Price; Desk Clerk, Rolfe 
Sedan. 


“TARZAN ESCAPES’’—M-G-M.—Based upon 
the characters created by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Screen play by Cyril Hume. Directed by Richard 
Thorpe. The cast: Tarzan, Johnny Weissmuller; 
Jane, Maureen O'Sullivan; Captain Fry, John Buck- 
ler; Rita, Benita Hume; Eric, William Henry; Raw- 
lins, Herbert Mundin; Masters, E. E. Clive; Bomba 
Darby Jones; Cheetah, Herself. 


“THE MANDARIN MYSTERY "’—ReEpvsBtitc. 
Based on the story by Ellery Queen. Screen play by 
John Francis Larkin, Rex Taylor, Gertrude Orr and 
Cortland Fitzsimmons. Directed by Ralph Staub. 
The cast: Ellery Queen, Eddie Quillan; Jo Temple, 
Charlotte Henry; Martha Kirk, Rita La Roy; In- 
spector, Wade Boteler; Mellish, Franklin Pangbornh; 
Dr. Kirk, George Irving; Irene Kirk, Kay Hughes; 
Guffy, William Newell; Donald Trent, George Wal- 
cott; Bronson, Edwin Stanley; Reporter, Edgar Allan; 
Craig, Anthony Merrill; Reporter, Richard Beach; 
First Detective, Monte Vandegrift; Girls on Street 
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Corner, Grace Durkin and Mary Russell; Girls at 
Cocktail Bar, June Johnson-and Mary Bovard. 
“UNDER YOUR SPELL”—TwentietH CEN- 


TURY-Fox.—Based on stories by Bernice Mason and 
Sy Bartlett. Screen play by Frances Hyland and 
Saul Elkins. Directed by Otto Ludwig Preminger. 
The cast: Anthony Allen, Lawrence Tibbett; Cynthia 


Drexel, Wendy Barrie; Pelroff, Gregory Ratoff; Bol/s, | 


Arthur Treacher; Count Raul Du Rienne, Gregory 
Gaye; Judge, Berton Churchill; Mr. Twerp, Jed 
Prouty; Mrs. Twerp, Claudia Coleman; Uncle Bob, 
Charles Richman. 


“WANTED! JANE TURNER”’—RKO-Rapio.— 
From the story by Edmund Hartman and Julius 
Klein. Screen play by John Twist. Directed by 
Edward Killy. The cast: Doris, Gloria Stuart; 


Mallory, Lee Tracy; Jane, Judith Blake; Jerry, John | 


McGuire; Banks, Frank M. Thomas; 


Lansing, | 


Thomas Jackson; Mr. Norris, Pierre Watkin; Mrs. | 


Norris, Vivian Oakland; Landlady, Dot Farley; Babe, 


Patricia Wilder; Marge, Barbara Pepper; Room Serv- | 


ice Man, Edward Price; Bill, Allan Curtis; Ruby, 
Irene Franklin; Whitey, Paul Fix; Ferris, Selmar 
Jackson; Joe, Pat O'Malley; Magee, Bryant Wash- 
burn; Postal Inspectors, Frank Burns and Pat Dono- 
van; Relief Girl, Bess Flowers; Clerk, Ed Tuttle; 
Secretary, Margaret Morris; Graves, Thomas Curran. 


“WILD BRIAN KENT ’—Twentieti CENTURY- 
Fox.—From a story by Hayold Bell Wright. Screen 
play by Earle Snell and Don Swift. Directed by 
Howard Bretherton. The cast: Brian Kent, Ralph 
Bellamy; Betty Prentice, Mae Clarke; Aunt Sue, Helen 
Lowell; Tony Baxter, Stanley Andrews; Bill Harris, 
Lew Kelly; Jed, Eddie Chandler; Phil Hanson, Rich- 
ard Alexander; Old Timer, Jack Dutfy. 


“WINTERSET "—RKO-Rapio.—From the play 
by Maxwell Anderson. Screen play by Anthony 
Veiller. Directed by Al Santell. The cast: Mio, 
Burgess Meredith; Mirianne, Margo; Trock, Eduardo 
Ciannelli; Romagna, John Carradine; Judge Gaunt, 
Edward Ellis; Garth, Paul Guilfoyle; Esdras, Maurice 
Moscovitch; Shadow, Stanley Ridges; Policeman 1n 
the square, Willard Robertson; Radicai, Mischa Auer: 
Carr, Myron McCormick; Mrs. Romagna, Helen 
Jerome Eddy; Girl, Barbara Pepper; Hobo, Alec 
Craig; Piny, Fernanda Eliscu; Lucia, George Hum- 
bert; Louie, Murray Alper; Joe, Paul Fix. 


“A WOMAN REBELS’’—RKO-Rapio.—From 
the novel by Netta Syrett. Screen play by Anthony 
Veiller and Ernest Vajda. Directed by Mark Sand- 
rich. The cast: Pamela Thistlewaite, Katharine Hep- 
burn; Thomas Lane, Herbert Marshall; Judge Thisile- 
waile, Donald Crisp; Flora Thisllewaite, Elizabeth 
Allan; Serena Thisilewaile, Margaret Seddon; Miss 


Piper, Eily Malyon; Belly Bumble, Lucille Watson; | 


Flo (grown up), Doris Dudley. 


VALENTINO was discovered there; 


(OTN GILBERT 


WH 


used to make love 


to lovely girls; a marriage broke up 


beneath its shaded lights. 


ERE? 


READ 


Untold Tales of the Famous “Cocoanut 


Grove’ beginning in the 


February PHOTOPLAY 


GINS SAGE AN OARY 67H: 
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NAIL POLISH SETS 
4019 — $1.50 


s/n dined 


CHETTE 


Genuine leather, satin-lined zipper setin choice 
of colors. Contains polish remover, cuticle re- 
mover, and two shades of marvelous La Cross 
Creme Nail Polish. After contents are removed, 
the handsome case may be used as a purse or 
"catch-all bag for trinkets. Other La Cross 
Sets $1 to $18. 


Three new exquisite polish shades— 


Peach Blush Accin 


Warm, soft-hued colors with a tan undertone — 
authentic shades for winter. 


ee! TRIAL OFFER 
Nile 29 


Peach, Blush, Acorn. For trial size of 


. any two colors and the new Glycerated 

Z polish remover (relieves brittleness), 

send this advertisement and {8c _in 

stamps or coins to La Cross, Newark, N. J. P-1 


MAKE Up To $65 WEEKLY 
,|. in new kind of wholesale business. 
Place famous line 5c-10¢ merchandise 
withstores. Merchants grab our FREE 
GOODS Deals. 200 fast-selling pro- 
ducts — all on salesmaking Counter 
Displays. Up to 140% profit for you and 
merchant. No experience or investment 


BUSINESS 
needed to start. Get big catalog FREE. 
Sell to Stores World's Products Co.,Dept. 1834,Spencer,ind. 


Jeg Senerantes Jobs 


AMAZING NEW 


Be a Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
i yx 


x 7G 


MEN—WOMEN. Many 1937 ap- 
pointments. Common education usu- 
ally sufficient. Write today sure, for 
free 32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and particulars telling how to 
xet them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. T17! Rochester, N. Y. 


EE‘ CEA 


STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. 40 years 
world-wide success. Its gentle oils soothe the irri- 
tated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. 
Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PrEscrtpticon 


*Y PEWRITER 


PORTABLES ee 
10c ADAY % 


Remington-Underwood, 
Featherweight, etc. 
and easy terms on limited eupply 
only. All brand new, up-to-date—4 
row keyboard. Fully Guaranteed. 


BRAND NEW 


ezni ino Money solney ria’, OPeclal Low) Prices 


fend for special new literature and money-saving, easy pay plan with 
10 day trial offer. Also amazing bargains in standard size, rebuilt 
office models on FREE trial offer. LIBERAL ALLOWANCE — on 
your old typewriter during this sale. 

W. Monroe St. 


International Typewriter Co., ad 162, Chicago 


Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 


HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD—Paramount.— 
All the Hollywood spots you've yearned to glimpse, 
The Brown Derby, Sardi’s, The Trocadero, are 
featured in this frail yarn of an old actor who writes 
his memoirs, meets tragedy. Many oldtimers add 
to the novelty. (Oct.) 


VD GIVE MY LIFE—Paramount.—A strong 
story full of action and drama about a boy (Tom 
Brown) who kills his criminal father and braves the 
noose rather than reveal why he did it. Sir Guy 
Standing, Frances Drake and Janet Beecher head a 
good cast. (Oct.) 


ISLE OF FURY—Warners.—The old story of two 
men and a girl in the South Sea pearl fisheries, con- 
fused by murders and rescues. Donald Woods life- 


Humphrey Bogart and Margaret Lindsay de- 
(Nov.) 


ieee 
1€ss; 


serve better. Dull. 


This is a surprise! 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 ] 


LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE WORLD—Univer- 
sa!.—Well-paced and humorous little romance 1n- 
volving the tribulations of an heiress who marries a 
penniless tennis player. Louis Hayward and Jane 
Wyatt extremely capable. Highly entertaining. 


(Dec.) 

MARY OF SCOTLAND—RKO-Radio.—The 
* love story of the tragic Queen magnificently 
produced under the direction of John Ford. Kath- 
arine Hepburn dramatic, and Fredric March ex- 
ceptional as the burly Earl of Bothwell. Gripping, 
but solemn. (Oct.) 


MURDER WITH PICTURES — Paramount. — 
Cameras and triggers snap constantly throughout this 
mildly entertaining mystery. Lew Ayres, the news- 
hawk gets involved trying to shield a suspect, Gail 
Patrick. Not for kiddies. (Nov.) 


¢ 


Everyone thought that Leland Hayward would marry Katharine 


Hepburn, but instead Margaret Sullavan is the new Mrs. Hayward. They were married 
at Newport, R. I., on November 15th. It is amusing to note that Margaret, playing in 
“Stage Door” on Broadway marries a screen scout at the end of the play too! 


1T COULDN’T HAVE HAPPENED—Invincible. 

Innocuous and rather amusing murder mystery. 
Reginald Denny is the unwilling author who is be- 
leagured into solving the murder of two producers. 
Jack LaRue helps out. (Nov.) 


KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED—20th Cen- 
tury-Fox.—An honest-to-gosh Zane Greyer, with Alan 
Dinehart as the crook who wants Rosalind Keith's 
mine. Robert Kent is the Mountie who gets the man, 


the mine, and the girl. Junior will bite his nails: (Nov.) 
oa LADIES IN LOVE—20th Century-Fox.— 
Slow-moving with Janet Gaynor, Constance 
Bennett, Simone Simon and Loretta Young each 
having a romance in Budapest. Tyrone Power, Don 
Ameche, Paul Lukas and Alan Mowbray are the men. 
Recommended for cast and production. (Dec.) 
LADY BE CAREFUL—Paramount.—You'll en- 
oy this simple tale of a shy sailor who gets the repu- 
tation of being a Lothario and has to live up to it. 


Lew Ayres regains hi 
cellent performance. 


* 


place in the sun with an ex- 
Nice photography, too. (Oct.) 
LIBELED LADY 


M-G-M, — Bill Powell, 


Myrna Loy, Spencer Tracy and Jean Harlow 
topping their own previous vivid performances in a 
ghly original farce built around Bill's efforts to 
mpromise Myrna who has sued Spencer's paper for 
bel \ wow. (Dec.) 
LOVE ON THE RUN M-G-M. — Joan 
* Crawford, Clark Gable and Franchot Tone 
n a deliciously amusing comedy. All about a bride 
who leaves her f e at the church, tears across half 
of Europe pursued by orters. Swell. (Dec.) 
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MY AMERICAN WIFE—Paramount.—A breezy 
comedy about the Americanization of Francis 
Lederer, a European count who marries an Arizona 
heiress (Ann Sothern). ‘Fred Stone excellent as the 
old grandfather. Billie Burke and Ernest Cossart 
are good. (Oct.) rei 4 


NINE DAYS A QUEEN—GB.—The tragic 

story of Lady Jane Grey in line for succession 
to the English throne after the death of Henry VIII. 
Cedric Hardwicke splendid as the Earl of Warwick, 
Nova Pilbeam lovely as Lady Jane. To Desmond 
Tester go top honors as the little King. Superb 
cast, adroit direction. See this by all means. (Se pt.) 


OLD HUTCH—M-G-M.—Wallace Beery is the 
town's lazy man who discovers a stolen fortune and 
thus unleashes a series of bewildering events.. Eric 
Linden and Cecilia Parker are able support. Recom- 


mended for Beery fans only. (Nov.) 

PICCADILLY JIM—M-G-M.—Good dialogue 
and amusing situations abound in this slick 
tale of a cartoonist, who falls in love with the daughter 
of a family he has caricatured to fame. Bob Mont- 


gomery at his best. Madge Evans, Billie Burke, 
Frank Morgan, Eric Blore are all excellent. Swell 


entertainment. (Oc/.) 


POLO JOE—Warners.—Another laugh riot for 
the Joe E. Brown fans. Joe becomes horse broken, 
gags his way through a tournament to win Carol 
Hughes. Fay Holden, Skeets Gallagher, Joseph King 
and David Newell satisfactory support. (Dec.) 


POSTAL INSPECTOR—Universal.—A_ shallow 
story, with Ricardo Cortez as the Government man, 


wandering around from floods to mail robberies 
Patricia Ellis complicates matters by revealing 
secrets, but reforms. Dull. (Oct.) 


* RAMONA—20th Century-Fox.—The latest 
all-color film, breathtaking in its beauty, is the pic- 
turization of Helen Hunt Jackson’s touching classic 
of the Spanish girl and her Indian lover. Don Ameche 
is splendid as Allesandro. See it for its pastoral charm. 
(Nov.) 


RHYTHM ON THE RANGE—Paramount. 
—See this for Bing Crosby's singing and the 
introduction of Martha Raye, a new comedienne, 
whose antics all but steal the show. It’s about an 
heiress who gets into mixups with a cowboy. Swing 
music too. (Oct.) 


ROMEO AND JUILET—M-G-M.—Shake- 

speare’s classic love story produced with ac- 
curacy and lavishness. Norma Shearer’s Juliet is 
lyrically beautiful. Leslie Howard superb as Romeo. 
Basil Rathbone, John Barrymore, Ralph Forbes, 
Edna May Oliver all add to the excellence of the 
outstanding picture of the year. No version has 
ever surpassed this one for sheer physical beauty. 
Not to be missed under any circumstances. CSe pt.) 


ROSE BOWL—Paramount.—A nice little picture 
about grid heroes and their loves passing between a 
Midwest University and Pasadena’s famous stadium. 
It gains romantic yardage in the love scenes be- 
tween Eleanor Whitney and Tom Brown, goes for a 
touchdown with Benny Baker’s comedy. (Dec.) 


SING, BABY, SING—20th Century-Fox.— 

Adolphe Menjou, The Ritz Brothers, Alice 
Faye, Ted Healy, Gregory Ratoff and Patsy Kelly 
in as hilarious a farce as you will see. Adolphe is a 
famous actor on a spree. Lunacy and laughter. 
Don't miss this. (Oct.) 


SING ME A LOVE SONG—Warners.—Pleasant 
fun with singer James Melton, heir to a bankrupt 
department store becoming a music clerk, falling in 
love with Pat Ellis. Tuneful songs. Hugh Herbert 
is grand. You'll probably like it. (Dec.) 


SITTING ON THE MOON—Republic.—Roger 
Pryor and Grace Bradley are brought together with a 
song; separated by a marriage racket. Pert Kelton 
and Billy Newell brighten this up a bit. Grade B. 
(Nov.) 


STAGE STRUCK—Warners.—Dick Powell 
is a young dance director struggling with 
the conceits of a temperamental star, Joan Blondell. 
Frank McHugh, Warren William, and Craig Rey- 
nolds all help make this good entertainment. (Oct/.) 


STAR FOR A NIGHT—20th Century-Fox.— 

A tenderly appealing and musical back stage 
comedy of errors. Jane Darwell grand as the sight- 
less mother. Claire Trevor sings; Arline Judge 
sparkles as a chorus girl. Take the whole family. 
(Oct.) 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER—Para- 
mount.—Uninteresting and uninspired except for the 
children. It involves the heartaches and courage of a 
little boy, David Holt, who loses his father, Ralph 
Bellamy, first to a woman, then to thugs. (Oct.) 


SWING TIME — RKO-Radio. — Delicious 

comedy, charming music and better-than-ever- 
dance routines make this Rogers-Astaire musical the 
gayest, most entertaining yet. It’s to do witha broke 
young man who falls for a dancing teacher See it by 
all means. (Nov.) 


THANK YOU, JEEVES!—20th Century-Fox.— 
P. G. Wodehouse’s story of an English gentleman’s 
gentleman who becomes mixed up in high adventure. 
Arthur Treacher wasted on ridiculous dialogue and 
bad direction. David Niven and others troup val- 
iantly. (Nov.) 


THE ACCUSING FINGER—Paramount.— A 
stirring story with the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment as its theme. Paul Kelly is the prosecuting 
attorney who is accused, convicted and reprieved. 
The cast is splendid. (Nov.) 


* THE BIG BROADCAST OF 1937—Para- 
mount.—A smash hit offering the best radio 
talent of today, grand music and a convincing love 
story set in the background of a broadcasting station. 
Jack Benny, Burns and Allen, Stokowoski's conduct- 
ing, Frank Forrest singing, Benny Goodman swing- 
ing, Martha Raye, Bob Burns, and many more. 
You'll chuckle for days. (Dec.) 


THE BIG GAME—RKO-Radio.—Filled with ex- 
coal mining football stars, a few All-Americans and a 
lot of intrigue between the team and gamblers, this 
should entertain the sports minded. Andy Devine, 
Phil Huston, Jimmie Gleason, Bruce Cabot and June 
Travis divide honors. (Dec.) 


THE CAPTAIN’S KID—Warners.—Unimportant 
and improbable little comedy about treasure in a 
summer resort. Sybil Jason holds the spot. May 
Robson is her cantankerous grandmother. New- 
comer Fred Lawrence's voice is nice. (Nov.) 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIG ADE 
Warners.—Based on Tennyson’s poem this 
has adventure, tenderness, pageantry antl stirring 
action to make it the most exciting picture of the 
season. Errol Flynn is Captain of the 27th; Patric 
Knowles his brother; Olivia de Havilland the girl they 
both love. Superb production, direction and cast. 
Don't miss this for any reason. (Dec.) 


THE DEVIL IS A SISSY—M-G-M.—Packed 

with human interest and lively humor is this 
story of a poor-little-rich boy who goes visiting his 
estranged father on New York's East Side and finds 
Americanization a painful process. Freddie Barthol- 
omew, Mickey Rooney and Jackie Cooper divide 
honors. For the whole family. (Nov.) 


THE GAY DESPERADO—Pickford-Lasky- 

United Artists.—A satirical, gay and melodious 
farce with Nino Martini in the réle of a Mexican bandit 
who sings his way out of a kidnapping and a firing 
squad. Leo Carrillo splendid as the head bad man, 
Ida Lupino, nice as Martini’s lady love. Be sure to 
see it. (Dec.) 


THE GENERAL DIED AT DAWN—Para- 

mount.—Oriental melodrama involving the ef- 
forts of Gary Cooper to smuggle arms into China. 
Madeleine Carroll a lovely heroine. Akim Tamiroff, 
Dudley Diggs and Bill Frawley are splendid. Slow 
but swell. (Nov.) 


THE GIRL ON THE FRONT PAGE— Universal. 
—Clever dialogue raises this picture to good enter- 
tainment. Edmund Lowe is satisfactory as the hard- 
boiled manager of a newspaper which Gloria Stuart 
owns. Spring Byington and Reginald Owen are good 
too. (Nov.) 


THE GORGEOUS HUSSY—M-G-M.—Joan 

Crawford in costume, gives an exciting and 
sincere performance as the tavern keeper’s daughter 
who influenced the political destiny of America in 
Jackson's time. Robert Taylor, Lionel Barrymore, 
Melvyn Douglas, Jimmie Stewart, Franchot Tone 
all are superb. See this. (Oct.) 


THE MAGNIFICENT BRUTE—Universal.— 
A typical Victor McLaglen story of a swaggering mill 
hand with a heart of gold, set in the background of 
flowing steel, brutal rivalries and quick passions. 
Binnie Barnes, Jean Dixon and William Hall provide 
capable aid. (Dec.) 


THE MAN I MARRY—Universal.—Light, frothy 
and witty story of a girl who runs from marriage into 
the arms of a grouchy play wright. Newcomer Doris 
Nolan is very promising. Michael Whalen, Marjorie 
Gateson, Cliff Edwards and Skeets Gallagher help 
in the gaiety. (Dec.) 


THE MAN WHO CHANGED HIS MIND— 
GB.—Boris Karloff up to his old tricks as a sinister 
scientist obsessed with the power of transferring 
human brains hither and yon. Frank Cellier is splen- 
did, the rest of the cast unreal. Dull. (Dec.) 


* Irene Dunne in a knockout story of a small 
town girl, who writes a best seller, gets in wrong with 
the local gentry, falls in love with Melvyn Douglas, 
“goes wild”’ when his wife won't divorce him. Ex- 
ceptional. (Dec.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S MYSTERY—Republic.— 
Conceived by President Roosevelt, published by 
Liberty Magazine, this tells of a lawyer who fakes his 
own death to right the wrongs he did in the name 
of Big Business. Henry Wilcoxon and Betty Furness 
are fine. Recommended. (Dec.) 
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‘THE TATTLER—Warners.—Brimming with 
‘ action, plenty of laughs and good performances 
this displays the inside story of the radio gossip 


racket. Ross Alexander is the publicity man who 
takes to the air. Glenda Farrell and Anna Nagel are 
Okay. Go. (Nov.) 


THE TEXAS RANGER—Paramount.—Sturdy, 
stirring, blood and thunder drama of the old West. 
Fred MacMurray and Jack Oakie are two reformed 
bandits who go gunning for an old pal, Lloyd Nolan 
who is outstanding as the “‘badie.”’ Will please young 
and old. (Nov.) 


THREE MARRIED MEN—Paramount.—A be- 
fuddled farce involving the crazy antics of rival fam- 
ilies in a small town. Pretty Mary Brian is wooed, 
married, separated and reconciled. Old stuff but 
you'll laugh. (Nov.) 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE—Warners.—A racy, 
raucous comedy with Frank McHugh as the dim wit 
who picks winning horses out of the blue. Joan Blon- 
dell vamps, Guy Kibbee grouches throughout, 


McHugh piles up laughs. Lots of fun. (Dec.) 

* TO MARY—WITH LOVE—20th-Century- 
Fox.—Myrna Loy, Warner Baxter and Ian 

Hunter depicting the emotional shoals of married 

life highlighted through the years by prohibition, 

the Lindbergh Flight, the 1929 crash, et al. Hunter, 

as the family friend, steals the picture. (Oct.) 


TWO IN A CROWD—Universal.—An amusing 
but weak horse story, not too well done. Joel Mc- 
Crea is the stable owner who enters his last-nag in 
the handicap; of course he wins the race, and marries 
Joan Bennett. No realism. (Oct.) 


WALKING ON AIR—RKO-Radio.—A ~ nice 
romantic comedy, short on plot but long on laughs. 
Headstrong Ann Sothern hires an unknown (Gene 
Raymond) to pose as a count and woo her to spite her 
father; gets caught in her own net. (Oct.) 


WEDDING PRESENT—Paramount.—A faddy 
farce of two gag loving reporters, Cary Grant and 
Joan Bennett who clown their way out of love and 
joke their way into marriage with the aid of William 
Demarest. George Bancroft, Gene Lockhart, Conrad 
Nagel add to the goofiness. (Dec.) 


WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE — RKO- 

Radio.—Based on David Lamson’s book writ- 
ten in the death house, this is a powerful indictment 
against capital punishme nt. John Beal is the young 
man framed by bandits; Preston Foster, the 
prosecuting attorney; Ann Dvorak is Beal's sweet- 
heart. Authentic and provocative. You should see 
it. (Dec.) 


WITHOUT ORDERS — RKO-Radio. — Another 
well-told tale of commercial aviation with villain 
Vinton Haworth winning Sally Eilers from Robert 
Armstrong; later he proves his cowardice at her ex- 
pense. Plenty of action. (Dec.) 


WIVES NEVER KNOW—Paramount.  Rollick- 
ing laugh material with the Charley Ruggles-Mary 
Boland combination enhanced by Adolphe Menjou's 
sophistication. Charley is a botanist. Vivienne Os- 
borne plays the temptress. (Nov.) 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING—Paramount.— 
Dolores Costello Barrymore, George Raft and Ida 
Lupino in an amusing tale of a gambler whose “‘mug’ 
friends try to fix his Romeo troubles 


Cheaters” in a novel form you'll like. (Oct.) 


gagement. 


tra leader. 
made “My Best Girl’ 


minated in a divorce last year. 
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Mary Pickford and Charles (Buddy) Rogers announce their en- 
This has been frequently rumored and denied in the 
past, but now it is made official by the announcement of Mary 
herself. Mary, who is 43, has been twice married and divorced, 
but this will be the first trip to the altar of the 34-year-old orches- 
Their friendship really dates from 1927 when Mary 
and Buddy played opposite her. 
was then the wife of Douglas Fairbanks, which marriage cul- 


Mary 


Since Doug married the former 


Lady Ashley, Buddy and Mary have been seen together a great 
deal, though for a time Craig Reynolds was Mary’s persistent 


escort. 


Mary has the love and respect of the whole screen colony, 
and it is heart warming to know that her life, which has not been 
happy these last years, will be romance and laughter again. 

The wedding will take place next spring when Buddy returns 
from a screen engagement in England, and Mary intends to sell 


the famous "'Pickfair, 


“and live on a ranch with her new husband. 


1937 
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Those hands you admire (or 
envy) most, very probably 
owe their beauty to a clear, 
golden lotion — Chamber- 
lain’s. A wonderful beauty 
treatment for hands, arms 
and skin, it helps protect 
and restore beauty because 
it satinizes. And, this clear 
golden liquid lotion will a'so delight you because 
it is not sticky, dries with such convenient quick- 
ness. At all toilet goods counters 


Chamberlain Laboratories, Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send free trial size of your lotion. 
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IA TOSS). Fe aisioeceh stevie oo bieisioets eines dleisicla'= 
PP-1 (GOOD ONLY IN U.S.) 


WASHABLE + DURABLE -- 
A BEAUTY A/D FOR 
DOUBLE CHIN 
SAGGING FACIAL MUSCLES 
DROOPING CONTOURS 


RETAINS YOUTHFUL 
EXPRESSION 


COMFORTABLE 


MAILED ON 
RECEIPT 


of $400 

GUARANTEED 
TO LAST 

ONE YEAR 


URGICAL DIVI 


W. SCOTT _T, 


WW. STATE ST. 


OR. 7RENTON. NJ. 


NED WAYBURN’S 


DANCING, SINGING, DRAMATIC and RADIO SCHOOL 


Career courses for Stage, Screen and Radio % Children 

(ages 3 to 16) and Adults % Every type of Stage and 

Ballroom Dancing % Ladies reducing and building 

up classes %& Free Tryouts and Auditions * Home 

Study course in stage dancing %* Visitors Welcome. 
Write for Literature. e« Studio P2 


625 MADISON AVE. (at 59th St.) NEW YORK 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x10 inches 

or smaller if desired. 

Same price for full length 

or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc. 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe 5 


return of original photo 
3 for $1.00 


guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY 22 Just mail photo 


snapshot 
any size)-and within a week you. will receive 
your beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fade- : 
less. Pay postman 47c plus postage — or send 49c [f 
with order and we pay postage. Big 16x20- 
inch enlargement sent OD. 78c plus post- 
age or send 80c and we pay, postage. Take advantage of this amazing 
offer now. Send your photos today. Specify Biz anise 


STANDARD ART STUD 
104 S. Jefferson St. Dept. 137-A CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
How to Attract and 
@ Hold Your Man 
Attract and fascinate the 
man of your choice 

Any woman or girl of or- 
dinary intelligence, beauti- 


ful or plain, can learn from 
“Fascinating Womanhood” 


how to be and remain at- 
tractive to men. It tells 
you how to develop the 
power that is in you. Learn 
the principles of Charm 
that men cannot resist. 


Most cases of social failure an] spinsterhood are 
due to lack of understanding man’s psychology. 
Married or single you cannot afford to be without 
this secret knowledge. Send only 10c for the 
booklet, “Secrets of Fascinating Womanhood,” 
an interesting outline of the secrets revealed in 
“Fascinating Womanhood.’ Mailed in plain 
wrapper. PSYCHOLOGY PRESS, Dept. 4-A, 
585 Kingsland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Addresses of the Stars 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Paramount Studios 


Lew Ayres 
Irving Bacon 
Benny Baker 
George Barbier 
Bennie Bartlett 
Jack Benny 
Mary Boland 
Lee Bowman 
Olympe Bradna 
Helen Burgess 
Burns and Allen 
Bob Burns 
Mary Carlisle 
Jack Chapin 
Claudette Colbert 
Ruth Coleman 
Gary Cooper 
Larry Crabbe 
Bing Crosby 
Robert Cummings 
Irene Dale 
Louis DaPron 
Marlene Dietrich 
Johnny Downs 
Lief Erickson 
Frances Farmer 
W. C. Fields 
Frank Forest 
William Frawley 
Ketti Gallian 
Cary Grant 

Kay Griffith 
Porter Hall 

Fay Holden 
David Holt 

Ra Hould 

John Howard 
Marsha Hunt 
Roscoe Karns 


Marten Lamont 
Dorothy Lamour 
Priscilla Lawson 
Billy Lee 

Harold Lloyd 
Carole Lombard 
Nick Lukats 

Ida Lupino 

Fred MacMurray 
June Martel 

Ray Milland 
Jackie Moran 
Adolphe Menjou 
Anthony Nace 
Lloyd Nolan 
Lynne Overman 
Gail Patrick 
Elizabeth Patterson 
George Raft 
Terry Ray 
Martha Raye 
Shirley Ross 
Charlie Ruggles 
Elizabeth Russell 
Randolph Scott 
Gail Sheridan 
Gale Sondergaard 
Sir Guy Standing 
Gladys Swarthout 
Akim Tamiroff 
Colin Tapley 
Kent Taylor 
Terry Walker 
Virginia Weidler 
Mae West 
Eleanore Whitney 
Grant Withers 
Charlene Wyatt 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower St. 


Robert Allen 
Jean Arthur 
Mary Astor 
George Bancroft 
Ralph Bellamy 
Mary Blake 
Herman Bing 
EI Brendel 
Nana Bryant 
Leo Carrillo 
Marguerite Churchill 
Andy Clyde 
Walter Connolly 
Beatrice Curtis 
Dolores Del Rio 
Richard Dix 
Melvyn Douglas 
Douglass Dumbrille 
Edith Fellows 
John Gallaudet 
Donald Grayson 
Thurston Hall 


Rosalind Keith 
Victor Kilian 
Ken Maynard 
Leona Maricle 
George McKay 
Thomas Mitchell 
Henry Mollison 
Grace Moore 
Polly Moran 
Gene Morgan 
Chester Morris 
Patsy O'Connor 
Joan Perry 
Charles Quigley 
Arthur Rankin 
Lionel Stander 
Charles Starrett 
Three Stooges 
Martha Tibbetts 
Raymond Walburn 


Crawford Weaver 


Fay Wray 


RKO-Radio Pictures, 780 Gower St. 


Walter Abel 
Fred Astaire 


Lucille Ball 
Smith Ballew 
John Beal 
Willie Best 


Judith Blake 
Eric Blore 
Bobby Breen 
Helen Broderick 
Joe E. Brown 


John Carroll 
Eduardo Ciannelli 
Anita Colby 
William Corson 
Alan Curtis 

Owen Davis, Jr. 
Doris Dudley 


Preston Foster 
James Gleason 
Diana Gibson 
Betty Grable 
Margot Grahame 
Paul Guilfoyle 
Jane Hamilton 
Vinton Haworth 
Van Heflin 
Katharine Hepburn 
Harriet Hilliard 
Harriet Hoctor 
Philip Huston 
Harry Jans 


United Artists Studios, 


Charles Chaplin 
Ronald Colman 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Janet Gaynor 
Paulette Goddard 
Miriam Hopkins 
Charles Laughton 


Maxine Jennings 
Gordon Jones 
Louise Latimer 
Thelma Leeds 
Margo 

Kathryn Marlowe 
Herbert Marshall 
Ray Mayer 
Philip McMahon 
Burgess Meredith 
Gertrude Michael 
Victor Moore 
Jack Oakie 
Moroni Olsen 
Helen Parrish 
Parkyakarkus 
Joe Penner 
Barbara Pepper 
Lily Pons 
Edward Price 
Gene Raymond 
Erik Rhodes 
Ginger Rogers 
Francis Sage 
Anne Shirley 

Ann Sothern 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Fred Stone 

Frank M. Thomas 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
Patricia Wilder 


1041 N. Formosa Ave. 


Andrea Leeds 
Fredric March 
Joel McCrea 
David Niven 
Merle Oberon 
Frank Shield 
Douglas Walton 


Walter Wanger Productions, General Service 


Studio, 1040 N. Las Palmas Ave. 


Alan Baxter 
Joan Bennett 
Charles Boyer 
Madeleine Carrol 
Peggy Conklin 
Henry Fonda 
William Gargan 


Roy Hargrave 
Frances Langford 
Pat Patterson 
Tom Rutherford 
Sylvia Sidney 
Lili Zehner 


Republic Pictures, 4024 Radford Ave. 


Gene Autry 

Smiley Burnette 

Ray ‘‘Crash"’ Corrigan 
Grace Durkin 

Bob Livingston 
William Newell 


Olsen and Johnson 
Irving Pichel 
Roger Pryor 

Phil Regan 

Max Terhune 
Evelyn Venable 


BURBANK, CALIF. 
Warners-First National Studios 


Ross Alexander 
Robert Barrat 
Joan Blondell 
Humphrey Bogart 
George Brent 
Jane Bryan 
David Carlyle 
Ricardo Cortez 
Joseph Crehan 
Alexander D'Arcy 
Bette Davis 

Lee Dixon 

Olivia de Havilland 
Ann Dvorak 
Patricia Ellis 
Gordon Elliott 
Glenda Farrell 
Errol Flynn 

Dick Foran 

Kay Francis 
Gordon Hart 
Hugh Herbert 
Leslie Howard 
Carol Hughes 
Warren Hull 

Ian Hunter 
Josephine Hutchinson 
Frieda Inescourt 
Sybil Jason 

Allen Jenkins 

Al Jolson 

Ruby Keeler 

Guy Kibbee 
Joseph King 
Patric Knowles 
Mildred Law 
Fred Lawrence 


Margaret Lindsay 
Anita Louise 
Barton MacLane 
Jeanne Madden 
Rosalind Marquis 
Billy Mauch 
Bobby Mauch 
Frank McHugh 
James Melton 
Lyle Moraine 
Wayne Morris 
Carlyle Moore, Jr. 
Dennis Moore 
Jean Muir 

Paul Muni 

Anne Nagel 

Pat O’Brien 
Gordon Oliver 
Henry O'Neill 
Linda Perry 

Dick Powell 
Claude Rains 
Craig Reynolds 
Addison Richards 
Beverly Roberts 
Edward G. Robinson 
Ann Sheridan 
George E. Stone 
June Travis 
Mary Treen 
Rudy Vallee 
Marjorie Weaver 
Doris Weston 
Marie Wilson 
Donald Woods 
Jane Wyman 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
20th Century Fox Studio, Box 900 


Astrid Allwyn 
Don Ameche 
Lynn Bari 
Warner Baxter 
Thomas Beck 
Lynne Berkeley 
Esther Brodolet 
J. Edward Bromberg 
Spring Byington 
Delma Byron 
Eddie Cantor 
June Carlson 
John Carradine 
Julie Carter 
Jane Darwell 
Shirley Deane 
Dorothy Dearing 
Katherine DeMille 
Alan Dinehart 
Brian Donlevy 
Frances Drake 
Dixie Dunbar 
Helen Ericson 
George Ernest 
Alice Faye 
Stepin Fetchit 
Virginia Field 
Douglas Fowley 
June Gale 

Inez Gorman 
Sara Haden 
Jack Haley 
George Hassell 
Sonja Henie 
Phillipa Hilber 
Kenneth Howell 
Rochelle Hudson 
Arline Judge 
Robert Kent 
Allan Lane 
Keye Luke 


June Lang 
Wilfred Lawson 
William Mahan 
Tony Martin 
Frank McGrath 
Victor McLaglen 
Paul McVey 
Sonya Mitchell 
Gavin Muir 
Warner Oland 
Lillian Porter 
Tyrone Power, Jr. 
Jed Prouty 

John Qualen 
Gregory Ratoff 
Leah Ray 

Jane Regan 
Three Ritz Brothers 
Muriel Robert 
Florence Roberts 
“ Bill”’ Robinson 
Geneva Sawyer 
Charles A. Sellen 
Simone Simon 
June Storey 
Gloria Stuart 
Slim Summerville 
Charles Tannen 
Julius Tannen 
Shirley Temple 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Arthur Treacher 
Claire Trevor 
Roberta Vale 
Helen Westley 
Michael Whalen 
Jane Withers 
Helen Wood 
Yacht Club Boys 
Loretta Young 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
Hal Roach Studios 


Oliver Hardy George McFarland 


Jack Haley (Spanky) 

Darla Hood Lyda Roberti 

Patsy Kelly Our Gang 

Stan Laurel Carl Switzer (Alfalfa) 


William Thomas 
(Buckwheat) 


Rosina Lawrence 
Eugene (Porky) Lee 
Patty Doris May 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


Elizabeth Allan Ann Loring 
John Barrymore Edmund Lowe 
Lionel Barrymore Myrna Loy 


Marx Brothers : 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Dorothy McNulty 
Una Merkel 

Robert Montgomery 
Frank Morgan 
Stanley Morner 
Chester Morris = 
George Murphy 
Edward Norris 
Edna May Oliver 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Reginald Owen 
Cecelia Parker 

Jean Parker 

Nat Pendleton 
Mary Philips 
William Powell 
Eleanor Powell 
Juanita Quigley 
Luise Rainer 

Jessie Ralph 
Duncan Renaldo 
Florence Rice 

May Robson 
Mickey Rooney 
Shirley Ross 

Byron Russell 

Greta Garbo Rosalind Russell 
Reginald Gardiner Ernestine Schumann- 
Judy Garland Heink 

Natalie Garson Norma Shearer 
Gladys George Sid Silvers 

Charles Gorin Harry Stockwell 
Charley Grapewin Lewis Stone 
Virginia Gray James Stewart 
Robert Greig William Tannen 
Charles Greville Grace Tapps 

Julie Haydon Robert Taylor 

Jean Harlow Franchot Tone 

Ted Healy Spencer Tracy 
William Henry Brandon Tynon 
Jean Hersholt Charles Trowbridge 
Allan Jones Leonore Ulric 

June Knight Johnny Weissmuller 
Elissa Landi Robert Wildhack 
Donrue Leighton Cora Witherspoon 
Sam Levene Robert Young 
Della Lind 


Freddie Bartholomew 
Janet Beecher 
Wallace Beery 
Robert Benchley 
Ray Bolger 
Louis Borell 
Ariane Borg 
Lorraine Bridges 
Virginia Bruce 
Billie Burke 
Charles Butterworth 
Bruce Cabot 
Joseph Calleia 
Mary Carlisle 
Jean Chatburn 
Mamo Clark 
Melville Cooper 
Joan Crawford 
Henry Daniell 
Dudley Digges 
Buddy Ebsen 
Nelson Eddy 
Edgar Edwards 
Stuart Erwin 
Madge Evans 
Grace Ford 
Betty Furness 
Clark Gable 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIF. 


Universal Studios 


Henry Armetta George Jessel 
Mischa Auer Buck Jones 
Binnie Barnes Boris Karloff 
Noah Beery, Jr. Dorothea Kent 


Alice Brady John King 
Judith Barrett Alma Kruger 
Tala Birell Emily Lane 
Larry Blake Michael Loring 
Billy Burrud Ella Logan 


George Murphy 
Gertrude Niesen 
Doris Nolan 
David Oliver 
Walter Pidgeon 
Barbara Reid 
Betty Jane Rhodes 
Mary Alice Rice 
Jean Rogers 

Cesar Romero 
Polly Rowles 
Peggy Ryan 

Jack Smart 

Gerald Oliver Smith 
Margaret Sullavan 
Zeni Vatori 

Russell Wade 


Ernest Cossart 
Hobart Cavanaugh 
Wister Clark 
Walter Coy 
Jeanne Dante 
Andy Devine 
Phyllis Dobson 
James Dunn 

Jack Dunn 

Irene Dunne 
Deanna Durbin 
Sally Eilers 
Michael Fitzmaurice 
Marjorie Gage 
Lynn Gilbert 

Nan Grey 

Louis Hayward 


William Hall John Wayne 
Samuel 9. Hinds Robert Whitney 
Edward Everett Horton Charles Winniger 
Henry Hunter Jane Wyatt 


Janice Jarratt 


Lloyd Hughes, 616 Taft Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Neil Hamilton, P. O. Box 711, Beverly Hills, Calif 
Ned Sparks, 1765 No. Sycamore Ave., Hollywoo 
Onslow Stevens, c/o Small Laudau Co., 6331 Holl; 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Now 


Give 


You a Magnetic 


PERSONALITY 


ADAME SYLVIA, the beauty ad- 
viser to Hollywood's famous stars 
and New York’s elite, now reveals to 
you the secrets of a magnetic person- 
ality. You can be a most captivating 
and intriguing person if you will but 
follow the simple secrets of charm and 
personality as described in Sylvia’s new 
book, Pull Yourself Together, Baby! 


This stimulating and inspiring book 
by the author of that national best sell- 
er No More Alibis has already become 
the most talked about book of the year 


Table of Contents 


The Personality Diet; The Personality Figure; Forget 
Thy Neighbor; Glamour is Glandular; From the Neck 
Up; The Personality Wardrobe; The Step-Children of 
Personality; How are Your Company Manners?; Poise 
Under Pressure; The Art of Being a Good Sport; This 
Thing Called Love; Cure-For-The-Blues Department; 
Take A Chance! 
Madame Sylvia’s Other Book 

If you haven’t read No More Alibis by Madame Sylvia, 
get a copy of this national best-seller at once. This book 


contains all the beauty treatments which have made 
Sylvia a power in Hollywood. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Says Sylvia 
Hollywood 
In Her New Book 


... and it has been on sale only a short 
time. Critics, book reviewers and women 
in every section of the country acclaim 
Pull Yourself Together, Baby! Its a 
book that you will want to read and re- 
read. A book that you will want to live 
with, day after day, year after year. 


Get Out of the Rut 


Personality, as Sylvia of Hollywood 
defines it, is that magic touch which 
makes an ugly person charming ...a 
pretty woman fascinating . a beau- 
tiful girl simply irresistible. It is a com- 
bination of brains, character, charm, 
physical attractiveness, manner and 
manners. It’s the answer to the ques- 
tion ‘How can I be popular?” It gets 
jobs, it wins friends, it draws beaux like 
a magnet. It keeps husbands in love 
with you. And make no mistake about 
personality ... you can acquire it 
you can develop it. Not by “acting up” 
or by any foolish frills or mannerisms, 
but by carrying out a few simple secrets 
of charm. 


Magnify Your Personality 


So many of us are blundering, stam- 
mering self-conscious folks that we 
really never give ourselves a chance to 
express our true personalities. We 
shrivel up into knots when in company 
of strangers and act as awkward as ele- 
phants in rubbers just at a time when 
we wish to radiate with loveliness. This 
need not be. For it is but an easy mat- 
ter to acquire self-assurance and poise 
if you will but heed Sylvia’s advice. 


You are familiar with those persons 
who are bursting with personality. It’s 
fun to be in their company they 
have a host of friends and are always 
the center of attraction wherever they 
go. You've always admired them... 
wished you could be like them. Well, 
you can! You can magnify your own 
personality. You can acquire and de- 
velop all those traits which you admire 
so much in others. Sylvia of Hollywood 
wrote Pull Yourself Together, Baby! to 
tell you these very things. This book is 
packed solid with valuable hints 3 
secrets on charm and personality that 
Madame Sylvia has gleaned from study- 
ing the most dynamic personalities of 
the stage and screen. 


Don’t sit back and accept yourself the 
way you are, if you’re dissatisfied with 
your looks, your sex appeal, your popu- 
larity. Don’t hide at a time when you 
should radiate with beauty and person- 
ality. Read Madame Sylvia’s new book 
... apply her secrets and you will ex- 
perience a marvelous change in your- 
self. You will enter upon a new world 
...a world in which you are the master 
of your fate. 


Only $1.00 


Pull Yourself Together, Baby! is writ- 
ten in Madame Sylvia’s typical rapid- 
fire style. It fairly bristles with en- 
thusiasm and is brimful of amusing in- 
cidents. The clever cartoons which help 
to illustrate this book will give you 
many achuckle. The price is only $1.00. 
If unobtainable at your department or 
book store, use the coupon below. 


© Check here if you are enclosing $1.00 for Madame Sylvyia’s book I 
No More Alibis. 


| Macfadden Book Company | 
| Dept. P-1, 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me, postage prepaid, Sylvia of Hollywood’s new book Pull Your- | 
| self Together, Baby! I enclose $1.00. 
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Be Pe 


d | wish you 


many of them... 
Fay Se 
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